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i ieee present edition of the Select Discourses of John 
Smith is based on the first edition, published in 
1660, compared with the last, published in 1821. During 
the interval between these dates only one other complete 
edition made its appearance (1673). The Preface by 
Dr John Worthington, to whose care the Author's papers 
were committed after his death, contains all the requisite 
information respecting the preparation of them for the 
Press. Notwithstanding the learning and industry be- 
stowed by him upon the task, the first edition of the 
Discourses abounds in errors, and of these scarcely one 
had been corrected by subsequent editors. The Dis- 
course on Prophecy, the most learned of all, and that by 
which the Author is, best known, was translated into 
Latin, and prefixed by Le Clere to his Commentary on 
the Prophets, all the errors of the original, which are 
neither few nor trifling, still remaining. 
| In the present edition, the references have been care- 
fully examined, and, in several instances, assigned to the 
right authors in place of others to whom they had been 
incorrectly attributed. The labour involved in such cor- 
rections has been considerable, and the Editor is largely 


indebted to his brother, James B.S. Williams, Esq., M.A., 
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for extensive research and acute investigation in tracing 
out and correcting numerous quotations. 

For the short account of the Author, the parish 
Register of Achurch, and the documents preserved in 
Emmanuel College and Queens’ College have been exa- 
mined, and have supplied the means of correcting and 
enlarging the former very brief memoir, while Patrick’s 
Autobiography has furnished additional interesting facts. 


Preston Recrory, SuFFOLK, 
March, 1859. 


MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 


[2 materials for the Life of John Smith, the Author 

of the Select Discourses, are few and scanty. While 
ample testimony is borne by his contemporaries to the 
high tone of his character, and while his published works 
bear the stamp of the mind of the philosopher, the learn- 
ing of the divine, and the piety of the saint, the events 
by which his brief life was diversified are little known. 
His writings themselves fail, in any degree, to supply the 
deficiency. Conjecture alone can aid us in determining 
the steps by which the son of the humble Northampton- 
shire farmer became the valued friend of Cudworth and 
Patrick, the light and ornament of his generation, and 
the teacher of succeeding ages. 

John Smith was the son of John and Catharine Smith, 
and was born at Achurch, a small village near Oundle, 
in Northamptonshire, not later than the early part of 
the year 1616. His parents were advanced in life at 
the time of his birth!, and his mother died during his 
infancy, His father was a small farmer residing at 


doubt that they do so, John Smith was 
somewhat older at the time of his death 
than Patrick states. But Patrick is incon- 
the following extracts from the Parish sistent with himself on this point in his 
Register of Achurch. autobiography, and his funeral sermon. 

Burials. ‘ April 4th, 1616, Katha- In an extremely brief memoir of our 
rine Smith, the wife of John Smith.’ Author by Lord Hailes, his birth is er- 

Christenings. ‘Feb. 15th, 1617. John roneously stated to have taken place in 
Smith, son of John Smith.’ 1618. Kennet (Reg. and Chronicle, p. 

Tf these namesreferto our Authorand 127) states that his father’s name was 
his parents, and there can benoreasonable John Smith. 


’ Patrick’s Funeral Sermon. 
2 The above facts, relating to the birth 
and parentage of John Smith, rest upon 
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Achurch', and appears to have enjoyed the respect of 
those among whom he lived’. 

John Smith probably received the rudiments of his 
education at the Grammar School of Oundle, which had 
then been in existence considerably above half a century. 
But the paternal pursuits of agriculture do not seem to 
have possessed attractions for him. Whether the spark 
of genius had already begun to manifest itself, or the 
charms of literature to captivate him, or the desire for 
usefulness in the Church, which afterwards became so 
strong, to inflame him, we know not. On the 5th of 
April, 1636, he became a student of the University of 
Cambridge, being admitted as a sizar of Emmanuel 
College, a society which even at that period enjoyed 
the high character for the learning and good order of 
its members which it has since maintained. 

There he pursued his studies with zeal and assiduity, 
endearing himself to those around him by his unassuming 
piety, and making rapid progress in the various branches 
of literature and science then most cultivated. Dr Which- 
cote, at that time Fellow of the College, and afterwards 
Provost of King’s College, with that kindness of disposition, 
and ready patronage, that always distinguished him, par- 
ticularly aided Smith in his studies, not only by valuable 
direction, but by furnishing the means which the small 
funds of the student could not supply. The timely 
assistance thus afforded was not only fully appreciated at 
the time, but gratefully remembered through life. 

With that modesty and humility which formed promi- 
nent features in his character, he was satisfied with devot- 
ing the mighty powers he possessed, and employing to 


1 Bishop Kennet, Register and Chro- land to a kinsman.’ This land he proba- 
nicle, p. 127, Patrick (Autobiog. p. 422, bly inherited from his father. 
Oxford edit.) mentions, spoaking of John 2 He was Churchwarden in the years 
Smith, ‘his estate which he had of twenty 1601, 1616, 1621, and 1622. ; 
pounds a year,’ and states that he left ‘his 
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the best advantage the opportunity afforded him, in 
storing his mind with the treasures that lay within his 
reach, leaving to others the eager pursuit after advance- 
ment, and the greedy thirst for reputation. He sought 
rather ‘to deserve honour than to be honoured.’ 

From some unknown cause, the time of his graduating 
was deferred a year beyond the usual period, as he did 
not become Bachelor of Arts before 1640, and Master of 
Arts before 1644. This circumstance probably altered 
his position in the University, and deprived the College 
which had fostered his rising talents of the honour of con- 
tinuing to number him among her members. 

At the same College, and contemporaneous with Smith, 
was William Dillingham, also a native of Northampton- 
shire, who had been elected a Sizar less than three weeks 
after Smith’s admission. He took his degree of B.A. in 
1639, and was elected Fellow in 1642, at a time when Smith 
was of insufficient standing to be eligible to a Fellowship. 
Dillingham subsequently became Master of the College. 

By the original Statutes of the College, then in force, 
but since remodelled, no two natives of the same county 
could hold fellowships at the same time. 

Thus the election of Dillingham precluded Smith from 
all prospect of advancement in his own College. 

But his influence was not destined to be lost to the 
University, nor himself kept from filling an honourable 
position there. The Earl of Manchester, in virtue of 
the power entrusted to him by the Committee of Par- 
liament, for regulating the University of Cambridge, 
having first removed Dr Edward Martin from his office of 
President of Queens’ College, proceeded to eject a con- 
siderable number of the Fellows on the eighth, ninth, and 
eleventh days of April, 1644, for ‘non-residence, ‘not 
returning to College on summonses,’ ‘ refusing to take the 
solemn league and covenant.’ On the last-mentioned 
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day (April 11th) he appeared in person in the chapel of 
Queens ’ College, and appointed Herbert Palmer Presi- 
dent of the College, giving instruction that such appoint- 
ment should be registered in the books of the College 
and of the University. On the same day nine Fellows 
were put in by him to fill the places of an equal num- 
ber who had been ejected, such newly appointed Fellows 
‘having’ as is stated ‘been examined and approved by 
the assembly of divines now sitting at Westminster.’ 
One of these was John Smith’. 

In his new position, Smith not only maintained, but 
advanced the reputation he had previously acquired. 
His influence was continually exerted for the benefit of 
those among whom his lot was cast. Asa Fellow, his 
sound judgment and his vast erudition aided and ennobled 
the society to which he belonged. As a Tutor, his con- 
stant care was not only to store the minds of his pupils 
with sound learning, but to lead them to the high princi- 
ples that become the Christian. The great success that 
attended his efforts is attested by the many good scholars 
who are said to have traced their progress to his instruc- 
tion. Nor was such instruction confined to words only: 
his pure and unsullied life was the best commentary on 
the principles he advocated, and led his pupils to regard 
him not only as a teacher, but as a friend and a father. 

In the course of the year in which he was made Fellow 
of Queens’ College, he was appointed Hebrew Lecturer?, 
and Censor Philosophicus*, and in the following year, 
Greek Privlector*. The duties thus devolved upon him, 
in addition to the care of the pupils especially committed 
to his charge, must have afforded abundant scope for the 


' Walker (Suferings of the Clergy, 1. may be asserted of other similar conjec- 
157) conjectures that Smith was put in to — tuves hazarded at the part referred to. 

fill up the particular plave rendered vacant 2 June 24, 1644. 

by the ejection of Appleby. This conjec- + Sept. ro, 1644. 


ture rests upon ne foundation, The same 4 Sept. 16, 1645. 
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display of his varied learning, and have furnished ample 
employment for one who strove to devote all his energies 
to the due performance of any task he had undertaken. 
He does not appear to have entered into Holy Orders for 
some few years after the time of which we are speaking, 
since, though the College Statutes required that, in order 
to the retention of his Fellowship, he should be ordained 
in 1646, being then a Master of Arts of two years’ stand- 
ing, we find a College order granting him permission to 
defer his ordination for four years!’ According to the 
custom of the age, however, it was no unusual circum- 
stance for young men to preach previously to being 
ordained, and probably he did not neglect such oppor- 
tunity of imparting instruction. 

In the year 1650 he was appointed Dean of the Col- 
lege and Catechist’, and the Lectures delivered by him in 
discharge of the duties of such offices, constitute the prin- 
cipal portion of the Select Discourses. They were, as 
occasion occurred, slightly modified and enlarged by their 
author, as his extended reading enabled him to correct 
what he had previously written, or to expand the ideas he 
had unduly contracted; but his premature death pre- 
vented the finishing touches being added to such produc- 
tions, and left to other hands the task of arranging them 
preparatory to their being committed to the press. 

Among the number of those who shared the benefit of 
his precepts and example during the period between his 
entering Queens’ College and his death, was Symon 
Patrick, who had been admitted as a sizar a fortnight 
after Smith obtained his Fellowship. Patrick himself 
subsequently became a Fellow of the College, continuing 
resident there and living on terms of friendship with Smith 
till the death of the latter, and attending him in his last 
moments. He had thus full opportunity for forming a 
. 1 This order bears date Jan. 19, 1646 (1647). 2 Sept. 18, 1650. 
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correct estimate of his character and attainments. Nor 
was such estimate liable to be biassed by the affection so 
often found to exist between a pupil and a tutor, for 
Patrick was not placed under the especial tutelage of 
Smith at his admission into College, but under that of 
another of the Fellows, named Wells. 

One result of such uninterrupted friendship was the 
grateful tribute paid to Smith’s memory in the funeral 
sermon preached by Patrick on the occasion of the death 
of his friend, as well as in the remarks contained in 
Patrick’s Autobiography, first printed in 1839. 

In the latter of these publications, Patrick, quoting 
from a note made by him at the time to which it relates, 
thanks God, among other providences, for having brought 
him into intimacy with Mr Smith, laments his early death, 
but adds, ‘Blessed be God for the good I got by him 
while he lived.’ These were the words of the youthful 
student, words the sentiment of which was fully indorsed 
by the aged bishop, taking a retrospect view of his life. 
He speaks of the singular blessing he enjoyed by the suc- 
cessful method employed by Smith to remove doubts he 
had entertained on certain religious subjects, doubts which 
never afterwards recurred to his mind, and states how 
memory in his declining years faithfully retained all the 
circumstances of time and place connected with such con- 
versation. 

But intense application to study, acting upon a highly 
sensitive organization, soon produced its fatal effects, 
either in developing the latent seeds of disease, or in lay- 
ing the foundation of the complaint which terminated his 
career. In the year 1651, he was attacked by illness, 
probably tubercular disease of the lungs, which appeared 
to baffle medical skill. The husky cough and the constant 
expectoration prostrated his strength. In the spring of 
1652 he was advised to go to London to seek the aid of 
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physicians there. This he did, and continued for some 
months under the care of Dr Theodore Mahern, from 
whose treatment, however, he derived no benefit’. 

Before his departure for London, he had committed 
the care of his pupils, who were numerous, to his friend 
Patrick. On his return to Cambridge, near the end of 
July, it was evident that he could not long bear up 
against the disease that had marked him fora prey. All 
efforts to restore him proved ineffectual : he lay in a state 
of listlessness for nearly a week. One lucid interval 
enabled his friends to become acquainted with his wishes 
respecting the disposal of his library and other property. 
But before he could put his hand to a document drawn up 
by them, he sank from exhaustion, and gently fell asleep 
August 7, 1652, after a long and tedious illness, borne 
with the spirit and resignation of a Christian philosopher. 
He bequeathed a valuable collection of books to Queens’ 
College, in the chapel of which he lies interred, but with- 
out any inscription to denote the exact spot. The high 
esteem in which he was held by his contemporaries is at- 
tested by what Patrick (who preached his funeral sermon) 
states, that the Vice-Chancellor and all the Heads of 
Houses, with a very large congregation, attended him to 
his grave. 

Thus died early one who, if his life had been pro- 
longed, would doubtless have ranked among the most 
eminent divines of his country, and who, even now, has 
left behind him a treasure in the Select Discourses that 
posterity will not neglect. 

His learning was varied and extensive. History and 
philosophy, mathematics and divinity all occupied his 


1 May 5, 1 362. ‘Granted by the current quarter and likewise his stipend 
Master and Fellows that Mr Smith being for so much of the last quarter as he was 
absent by reason of sicknesse shall have absent upon the same cause of his sick- 
his whole stipend and dividend for this nesse.’? Regr. Coll. Regin. 
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mind. He was critically skilled in the learned languages, 
and largely read in Hebrew and Talmudic lore, to which 
he added a still further acquaintance with Oriental lite- 
rature. He was a man of quick perception and sound 
judgment; a prudent counsellor and a skilful instructor. 
With a readiness to impart knowledge, he possessed a 
facility of expression which enabled him to render the most 
difficult subjects intelligible. Naturally of a hasty and 
passionate temper, he controlled it by the regard he paid to 
the great Christian duty of love. Whether in College 
to a more learned audience, or among illiterate villagers 
in the place of his nativity, he carefully adapted his dis- 
course to the character of those he was addressing, while a 
deep humility at all times diffused a tone over his whole 
character. 

The study of the later Platonists, Plotinus especially, 
with their fantastic theories, their frivolous speculations, 
and their abstruse investigations, was much in vogue 
while Smith was at the University, and deeply engaged 
his attention, as his Discourses fully prove. In philoso- 
phy he was for the most part a follower of the system of 
Descartes, though he did not, like him, look upon the im- 
mortality of the soul as a necessary consequence of its im- 
materiality irrespective of the decrees of God. The erro- 
neous doctrines with reference to morals which had lately 
been extensively promulgated by Hobbes, and which were 
so ably attacked by Cudworth, were, doubtless, continu- 
ally present to his mind, and the refutation of them, we 
may suppose, was one object at least that he had in his 
mind in some of his writings. Ie was a plain and sincere 
Christian, and never so prized learning as to allow it to 
usurp the place of piety and religion. 
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HE intendment of this Preface is not to court the reader 
into a high esteem either of these discourses or their au- 
thor—the discourses will best speak what they are, and for the 
author, his own works will praise him ; but only to give a clear 
and plain account of what concerns this edition, and withal, to 
observe something concerning the discourses themselves, and 
the author of them, not unnecessary perhaps for the reader to 
be acquainted with. 

The papers now published, I received from the author's exe- 
cutor, Mr Samuel Cradock, then Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
now Rector of North Cadbury in Somersetshire, whose benefi- 
cence to the public in imparting these treasures, I thought 
worthy to be here, in the first place, gratefully remembered. 

Having taken a more general view of these, and some other 
papers, divers of which were loose and scattered, not being writ- 
ten by the author in any book, my first care was to collect such 
as were homogeneous and related to the same discourse; as 
also to observe where any new additional matter was to be 
inserted; for the author, whose mind was a rich and fruitful 
soil, a bountiful and ever-bubbling fountain, sometimes would 
superadd upon further thoughts some other considerations to 
what he had formerly delivered in public; and this he would do 
sometimes after he had gone off from that argument, and 
though matter of a different nature had come between. This 
employment I found at first sufficiently perplexed and toilsome ; 
but, through more than once reading over the manuscripts, I 
got through those difficulties, and despatched that first trouble. 
And I am well assured that the severed parts, and also the addi- 
tional considerations, are brought to their due and proper places, 
where the author himself would have disposed them, if he had 
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And now I found that I stood in need of more hands and 
eyes than mine own, for the fair transcribing of the papers, 
(otherwise impossible to be printed) as also for the examining 
of the material quotations in this volume: and in this labour, I 
had the assistance of some friends, to whom the memory of the 
author was very precious. As for some short allusions and 
expressions borrowed out of ancient authors, serving rather for 
ornament than support of the matter in hand, there seemed to 
be less need of being solicitous about all of them. But for the 
other testimonies, which are many and weighty, there were but 
few (some possibly among such a number of quotations might 
escape) that were not examined; and I am sure that this labour 
was not unnecessary and in vain, how wearisome soever it was, 
especially where the authors, or the places in the authors, were 
not mentioned. 

And then, for the sake of those readers whose education had 
not acquainted them with some of the languages, wherein many 
of the testimonies were represented, being otherwise men of 
good accomplishments, and capable of receiving the designed 
benefit of these papers, it seemed expedient to render the Latin, 
but especially the Hebrew and Greek quotations, into English; 
except in those places where, the substance and main import- 
ance of the quotations being insinuated in the neighbouring 
words, a translation was less needful—for the author seldom 
translated the Hebrew, and more seldom the Greek, but into 
Latin; as considering that he delivered these discourses in the 
College Chapel before an auditory not needing any such con- 
descensions as are requisite in the publishing of these papers 
for the benefit of some readers. 

To despatch this first part of the Preface, which concerns the 
preparations to this edition, I shall add only one thing more; 
that whereas the papers now published, especially those that 
contained the first six discourses, were written in the author's 
own copy, without any distinction or sections—uno tenore et 
continne serie, (ax the Jews observe of the ancient writing of the 
law,—‘The whole law was but as one verse! ’) it seemed expe- 
dient for the reader's accommodation to distinguish them into 
several discourses or treatises, the titlepage to each discourse 
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giving a general account of the matter contained therein, and 
the discourses themselves into chapters and sections, (except 
the discourses were short, as two or three of them are, which 
therefore have the contents set in the beginning,) and before the 
chapters, to give a particular account of the chief matters 
therein contained; that so the reader might have a clearer and 
fuller view, as of the strength and importance, so also of the 
contexture of the whole, and the coherence of the several parts 
of the respective discourses; which otherwise would not be so 
easily discerned by every reader, especially where there are 
some excursions and digressions in any of the treatises, (things 
not unusual in the writings or discourses of other men, when 
the notion does strongly affect and possess their minds, and 
their fancies are therefore more active and vigorous,) and some 
such digressions the reader will meet with here more than once; 
though even therein he will see that the author did still respi- 
cere titulum, and keep the main design always in his eye. Nor 
does the author in these digressions lead the reader a little out 
of the way, only to see ‘a reed shaken with the wind!) an ordi- 
nary trifle, some slight and inconsiderable object, but for better 
purposes; that he might the better present to the perspicacious 
reader, something which is worthy his observation; and there- 
fore these wapexBartixol Adyou being usually of such importance, 
need not be severely censured by rigid methodists, if any such 
chance to read these treatises. 

This is a plain account of some instances of the care and 
labour preparatory to this edition; of all which I accounted the 
author of these discourses to be most worthy: for I considered 
him as a friend,—one whom I knew for many years, not only 
when he was Fellow of Queens’ College, but when a student in 
Emmanuel College, where his early piety, and the remembering 
his Creator in those days of his youth, as also his excellent im- 
provement in the choicest parts of learning, endeared him to 
many, particularly to his careful tutor, then Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, afterwards Provost of King’s College, Dr Whichcote ; 
to whom, for his directions and encouragements of him in his 
studies, his seasonable provision for his support and mainte- 
nance when he was a young scholar, as also upon other obliging 
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considerations, our author did ever express a great and singular 
regard. 

But, besides, I considered him—which was more—as a true 
servant and friend of God; and to such a one, and what relates 
to such, I thought that I owed no less care and diligence. The 
former title, ‘a servant of God,’ is very often in Scripture given 
to that incomparable person Moses—incomparable for his philo- 
sophical accomplishments and knowledge of nature, as also for 
his political wisdom, and great abilities in the conduct and 
managing of affairs; and for speaking excellent sense, with 
strong and clear reason in any business and case that was before 
him; for ‘he was mighty in words and in deeds’;’ (and. of both 
these kinds of knowledge wherein Moses excelled, as also in the 
more recondite and mysterious knowledge of the Egyptians, 
there are several instances and proofs in the Pentateuch written 
by him:) incomparable as well for the loveliness of his disposi- 
tion and temper, the inward ornament and beauty of a meek 
and humble spirit”, as for the extraordinary amiableness of his 
outward person; and incomparable for his unexampled self- 
denial in the midst of the greatest allurements and most tempt- 
ing advantages of this world®, And from all these great accom- 
plishments and perfections in Moses, it appears how excellently 
he was qualified and enabled to answer that title, ‘the servant 
of God, more frequently given to him in Scripture than unto 
any other. 

The other title, ‘a friend of God,’ is given to Abraham, the 
father of the faithful, an eminent exemplar of self-resignation 
and obedience even in trials of the greatest difficulty*: and it is 
given to him thrice in Scripture’, and plainly implied in Gen. 
xviii. 17, ‘Shall I hide from Abraham, &e. but expressed in the 
Jerusalem Targum there’, and in Philo Judeus’. Nor is less 
insinuated concerning Moses, with whom God is said to have 
spoken, ‘mouth to mouth*, and ‘face to face, as a man speaketh 
unto his friend®’ 


1 Acts vii. 22. * Pitov yap 7d copdv Ges wa\\ov F 
2 Numb. xii. 3. Bobrov. Tap’ 8 xal cagds émi ’ABpadu 
3 Heb. xi. 24, &c. ddoxe, My erat eyo dzd ’ABpadu 
4 Rom. iv,; Heb. xi. ; Jam. ii. 21-23. 700 @l\ov wou: —Phil. Jud. Vol. ut. p. 302. 
5 2 Chron. xx. 7; Isai. xli. 8; James BAH ON 7H. Numb. xii. 8. 

aes Pop Sy OB, Exod. xxviii. rr. 
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And how fitly and properly both these titles were verified 
concerning our author, who was a faithful, hearty, and industri- 
ous ‘servant of God, counting it his duty and dignity, his meat 
and drink, to do the will of his Master in heaven, and that from 
his very soul, and with good will, (the characters of a good ser- 
vant’) and who was dearly affected towards God, and treated by 
God as a friend,—may appear from that account of him repre- 
sented in the sermon at his funeral. I might easily fill much 
paper, if I should particularly recount those many excellences 
that shone forth in him: but I would study to be short. I might 
truly say, that he was not only Séxatos, but dyass—both a 
righteous and truly honest man, and also a good man’®. He was 
a follower and imitator of God in purity and holiness, in benig- 
nity, goodness and love—a love enlarged as God's love is, whose 
goodness overflows and spreads itself to all, and His tender mer- 
cies are over all His works. He was a ‘lover of our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity’, a lover of His spirit and of His life, a lover 
of His excellent laws and rules of holy life, a serious practiser 
of His sermon in the mount’, the best sermon that ever was 
preached, and yet none more generally neglected by those that 
call themselves Christians; though the observance of it be for 
the true interest both of men’s souls, and of Christian states and 
commonwealths; and accordingly, as being the surest way to 
their true settlement and establishment, it is compared to ‘the 
building upon a rock’. To be short: he was a Christian not 
only év cdéy@, but év 7oAAG—more than a little, even wholly and 
altogether such®: a Christian ¢v 16 xpv77@—inwardly and in 
good earnest’: religious he was, but without any vainglorious- 
ness and ostentation; not so much a talking or a disputing, as 
a living, a doing, and an obeying Christian; one inwardly ac- 
quainted with the simplicity and power of godliness, but no 
admirer of the Pharisaic forms and sanctimonious shows, (though 
never so goodly and specious,) which cannot and do not affect 
the adult and strong Christians, though they may and do those 
that are unskilful and weak. For in this weak and low state of 
the divided churches in Christendom, weak and slight things, 


1 ge yuxais—eer’ evvoias. Eph, vi, * Matt. v. 6, 7. 
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especially if they make a fair show in the flesh, as the apostle 
speaks, are most esteemed; whereas in the mean time ‘the 
weightier matters of the law,’ the most concerning and substan- 
tial parts of religion, are passed over and disregarded by them, 
as being grievous to them, and no way for their turns, no way 
for their corrupt interests, fleshly ease, and worldly advantages. 
But God’s thoughts are not as their thoughts: the ‘circumcision 
which is of the heart, and in the spirit, is that whose praise is of 
God, though not of men‘; and ‘that which is highly esteemed 
amongst men, is abomination in the sight of God*. 

What I shall further observe concerning the author, is only 
this, 

That he was eminent as well in those perfections which have 
most of divine worth and excellency in them, and rendered him 
a truly godlike man; as in those other perfections and accom- 
plishments of the mind, which rendered him a very rational and 
learned man: and, withal, in the midst of all these great accom- 
plishments, as eminent and exemplary in unaffected humility 
and true lowliness of mind. And herein he was like to Moses, 
that servant and friend of God, who was most ‘meek and lowly 
in heart’—as our Lord is also said to be*, in this, as in all other 
respects, greater than Moses who was wir mitissinuts— above 
all the men which were upon the face of the earth’’ And 
thus he excelled others as much in humility as he did in know- 
ledge, in that thing which, though in a lesser degree in others, 
is apt to puff up and swell them with pride and self-conceit. 
But Moses was humble, though he was a person of brave parts— 
dpovijuate yevvatos, as Josephus speaks of him’, and having had 
the advantages of a most ingenuous education, was admirably 
accomplished in the choicest parts of knowledge, and ‘learned 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians®;’ whereby some of the 
ancients understood the mysterious hieroglyphical learning, natu- 
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ral philosophy, music, physic, and mathematics. And for this 
last, to omit the rest, how excellent this humble man, the author, 
was therein, did appear to those that heard him read a mathe- 
matic lecture in the schools for some years, and may appear 
‘hereafter to the reader, if those lectures can be recovered. To 
conclude: he was a plainhearted friend and Christian, one in 
whose spirit and mouth there was no guile—a profitable com- 
panion—nothing of vanity and triflingness in him, as there was 
nothing of sourness and stoicism. I can very well remember, 
when I have had private converse with him, how pertinently and 
freely he would speak to any matter proposed; how weighty, 
substantial, and clearly expressive of his sense his private dis- 
courses would be, and both for matter and language much of the 
same importance and value with such exercises as he studied 
for, and performed in public. 

I have intimated some things concerning the author—much 
more might be added: but it needs not, there being, as I before 
insinuated, already drawn a fair and lively character of him by a 
worthy friend of his, in the sermon preached at his funeral; for 
the publishing whereof and annexing it (as now it is) to these 
discourses, he was importuned by letters from several hands, 
and prevailed with: wherein, if some part of the character should 
seem to have in it any thing of hyperbolism and strangeness, it 
must seem so to such only as either were unacquainted with 
him and strangers to his worth, or else find it a hard thing not 
to be envious, and a difficulty to be humble. But those that had 
a more inward converse with him, knew him to be one of those 
‘of whom the world was not worthy’,’ one of the ‘ excellent ones 
in the earth’; a person truly exemplary in the temper and 
constitution of his spirit, and in the well-ordered course of his 
life; a life (as I remember Seneca doth express it somewhere in 
his epistles,) ‘all of one colour, every where like itself”—and 
eminent in those things that are worthy of praise and imitation. 
And certainly a just representation of those excellences that 
shone in him, as also a faithful celebration of the like accom- 
plishments in others, is doing honour to God, who is wonderful 
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in His saints, if I may with some apply to this sense that in 
Psalm Ixviii. 35, Qavpacrtds 6 Oecds ev Tots dolows avrod—and it 
may be also of great use to others, particularly for awakening 
and obliging them to an earnest endeavouring after those heights 
and eminent degrees in grace and virtue and every worthy 
accomplishment, which by such examples they see to be possible 
and attainable through the assistance which the divine goodness 
is ready to afford those souls which ‘ press toward the mark, and 
reach forth to those things that are before.’ The lives and ex- 
amples of men eminently holy and useful in their generation, 
such as were TU7ou kaddv épyov, are ever to be valued by us as 
great blessings and favours from heaven, and to be considered 
as excellent helps to the advancement of religion in the world: 
and, therefore, there being before us these eixoves euyuyou, as 
St Basil speaks, and a little afterwards in the same Epistle, such 
‘living pictures, moving and active statues,’ fair ideas and lively 
patterns of what is most praiseworthy, lovely, and excellent; it 
should be our serious care that we be not, through an unworthy 
and lazy self-neglect, exemplorum ingentium parvi tmitatores, 
to use Salvian’s expression!: it should be our holy ambition to 
transcribe their virtues and excellences, ‘to make their noblest 
and best accomplishments our own by a constant endeavour 
after the greatest resemblance to them’, and by being ‘ follow- 
ers of them, as they were also of Christ,’ who is the fair and 
bright exemplar of all purity and holiness, the highest and most 
absolute pattern of whatsoever is lovely and excellent, and 
makes most for the accomplishing and perfecting of human 
nature. 

Having observed some things concerning this edition and 
the author of these discourses, I proceed now, (which was the 
last thing intended in this Preface,) to observe something con- 
cerning the several discourses and treatises in this volume. 
And, indeed, some of these observations 1 ought not in justice 
to the author to pretermit: and all of them may be for the bene- 
fit of, at least, some readers. 
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The first discourse ‘Concerning the true Way or Method of 
attaining Divine Knowledge, and an increase therein,’ was 
intended by the author as a necessary introduction to the 
ensuing treatises; and, therefore, is the shorter: yet it contains, 
to use Plutarch’s expression,—‘ excellent sense and solid matter, 
well beaten and compacted and lying close together in a little 
room’, many very seasonable observations for this age, wherein 
there is so much of fruitless notionality, so little of the true 
Christian life and practice. 

Shorter yet are the next two tracts ‘On Superstition and 
Atheism, which were also intended by the author to prepare 
the way for some of the following discourses upon which he 
purposed to enlarge his thoughts. 

Yet as for that tract ‘On Superstition, some things that are 
but briefly intimated by the author therein, may receive a fur- 
ther explication from his other discourses, more especially from 
the eighth, viz. ‘Of the Shortness and Vanity of a Pharisaical 
Righteousness, or An Account of the false Grounds upon which 
men are apt vainly to conceit themselves to be religious. And, 
indeed, what the author writes concerning that more refined, 
that more close and subtile superstition, by which he under- 
stands the formal and specious sanctity and vain religion of 
Pharisaical Christians, who yet would seem to be very abhorrent 
from superstition, and are apt to call every thing Babylonish 
and antichristian that is not of their way—I say, what he writes 
concerning this in both these or any other discourses, he would 
frequently speak of, and that with authority and power. For, 
being possessed of the inward life and power of true holiness, 
he had a very strong and clear sense of what he spake, and 
therefore a great and just indignation, as against open and gross 
irreligion, so also against that vainglorious, slight, and empty 
sanctity of the spiritual Pharisees, who would, as our Saviour 
speaks of the old Pharisees’, make void and very fairly disannul 
the commandments of God, the weightier things of religion, the 
indispensable concernments of Christianity ; while, instead of an 
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inward, living righteousness, and entire obedience, they would 
substitute some external observances, and a mere outward, life- 
less, and slight righteousness; and in the room of the new crea- 
ture made after God, set up some creature of their own, made 
after their own image—a self-framed righteousness: they being 
strict in some things which have a show of wisdom and sanctity 
—things less necessary and more doubtful, and where the holy 
Scripture hath not placed the kingdom of God—but, in the 
mean time, loose and careless in their plain duty toward God 
and toward their neighbour, in things holy and divine, unques- 
tionably just and good; yet, to make some compensation for 
their being deficient in things strictly and necessarily required, 
and primarily pleasing to God, and to excuse themselves, they 
would express a more than ordinary diligence and zeal in some 
easy and little things, as all the most specious observances of 
formal Christians are, and not worthy to be named with those 
great instances of ‘the power of godliness——such as hearty and 
universal obedience, entire self-resignation, a being crucified to 
the world, plucking out of the right eye, and cutting off the 
right hand, mortification of the more dear and beloved sins, 
and the closer tendencies and inclinations to sin and vanity, and 
the like. 

This is a short character of the Pharisaical and conceited 
righteousness; and in our author's plain discovering of the thin- 
ness and slightness thereof, and free reproving of these false 
religionists, it appears that the same nobleness of mind and 
spirit was in him which was also in Christ Jesus, who never 
expressed Himself with so much yehemency and smartness, as 
when he was to reprove the Pharisees in His days'—those pat- 
terns of formal Christians in all ages. For there is nothing 
more grievous to the sincerely religious soul than affectation 
and canting in religion; empty, though specious shows of sanc- 
tity; great pretendings to spirituality and higher degrees of 
grace; when, to the free-spirited and discerning Christian, it 
clearly appears that such boasters are but low and weak things, 
‘unskilful’ and inexperienced ‘in the word’ and way ‘of righte- 
ousness”,’ and manifestly short of being plain moral men; and 
that they are sensual, having not the spirit, nor bringing forth 
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those lovely and well-relished fruits of the spirit, mentioned in 
Scripture}, but, on the contrary, the corrupt fruits of the flesh 
grow out of their hearts, and ‘the works of the flesh’ there men- 
tioned are manifested in them. So far are they from being 
‘crucified’ and not alive ‘to the world, and the world to them’; 
so far are they from having ‘crucified the flesh with the affec- 
tions and lusts’, that they do ta THs capxés and ta ért THs yAs 
¢povetv—mind and earnestly affect, savour and relish, the things 
of the flesh, and of the earth’; aspiring as much after power and 
greatness, as self-seeking and self-pleasing, as great lovers of 
themselves, loving the world and the things in the world, making 
haste to be rich, thirsting still after more of this world, pursuing 
worldly advantages and interests, with as much craft and policy, 
as much solicitude and eagerness, with as unsatisfied desires, as 
those do whom they call worldly and carnal. So of old the 
Gnostics called all others but themselves carnal and animal men: 
they only were mvevyarixoi, others were yuyxol, and tdLKoi, as 
Trenzeus tells us’: whereas, in truth, none were more sensual, 
more unspiritual, than they who by their unevangelical lives 
were the great spots and blemishes of the Christian profession. 

But to let these alone, and to return to the former, with 
whom our author had to do in both these treatises, and in the 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th chapters of his seventh treatise, I shall add 
this word of faithful admonition: ‘Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked®’—God will not be put off with empty pretences and 
Pharisaical appearances, how glorious and precious soever in 
the eyes of men. God will not be flattered with goodly praises, 
nor satisfied with words and notions, when the life and practice 
are a real contradiction to them. God will not be satisfied with 
a specious ‘form of godliness, when men under this form are 
‘lovers of themselves, covetous, proud, high-minded, fierce, 
lovers of pleasures more than lovers of God’, and are mani- 
festly under the power of these and the like spiritual, if not also 
fleshly, wickednesses. For the power of sin within can, it seems, 
easily agree and consist with the form of godliness without ; but 
two such contrary powers as the power of godliness and the 
5 Lib. 1. cap. 6. 
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power of sin—two such contrary kingdoms as the kingdom of 
the spirit and the kingdom of the flesh, which is made up of 
many petty and lesser principalities, of various lusts and plea- 
sures, warring sometimes amongst themselves, but always con- 
federate in warring against the soul’—these so contrary powers 
and kingdoms cannot stand together, nor be established in one 
soul. Be wise now therefore, and be ye instructed, O ye sanc- 
timonious Pharisees, ye blind leaders of the blind, and know the 
things that belong unto your peace: for the day of the Lord will 
come that shall burn as an oven, when all those fine coverings, 
wherewith men thought to hide their ungodlike dispositions, 
shall be torn from them and cast into the fire; and in this 
day shall even these ‘weak and beggarly elements” melt with a 
fervent heat; and for hypocrites, all their paint shall then drop 
off, and their deformity shall appear: in this day all affected 
modes of religion shall be rendered despicable, and all disguises 
and artificial dresses, whereby false Christians thought to hide 
their crookednesses, shall be plucked off, and all things shall 
appear as they are. Verily, there is a God that judgeth in 
the earth: He will judge of men by other measures and rules 
than they used here, whereby they deceived themselves and 
others. God is for reality and truth. ‘He desireth truth in 
the inward parts’,’ His delight is in sincere and single minds. 
It will then appear that ‘he that walketh uprightly, walketh 
surely; ; and that ‘he that doth the will of God, abideth for 
ever’. 

If what the author, out of great charity to the souls of men, 
has observed concerning these things were seriously considered 
and laid to heart, Christianity would then recover its reputation, 
and appear in its own primitive lustre and native loveliness, 
such as shone forth in the lives of those first and best Chris- 
tians, who were Christians in good earnest—e» &, Epyo Kal ardndela, 
~—and were distinguished from all other men in excelling and 
outshining them in whatsoever things were ‘true, venerable, 
just, pure, lovely, and of good report’? Then would the true 
power of godliness manifest itself: which signitics infinitely 
more than a power to dispute with heat and vehemency about 
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some opinions, or to discourse volubly about some matters in 
religion, and in such forms of words as are taking with the weak 
and unskilful; more than a power to pray without a form of 
words; for these and the like may be, and frequently are, done 
by the formal and unspiritual Christian; more than a power to 
deny themselves in some things that are easy to part with, and 
do not much cross their inclinations, their self-will, their cor- 
rupt designs and interests, nor prejudice their dear and more 
beloved lusts and pleasures, their profitable and advantageous 
sins; and more than a power to observe some lesser and easier 
commands, or to perform an outward obedience arising out of 
slavish fear, void of inward life and love, and a complacency in 
the law of God—of which temper our author discourses at large. 
For concerning such cheap and little strictnesses as these it 
may be inquired, ‘What do you more than others? Do not 
even Publicans and Pharisees the same??’—r/ wepioody rroveire ; 
‘what excellent and extraordinary thing do you? what hard or 
difficult thing do you perform, such as may deserve to be 
thought a worthy instance and real manifestation of the power 
of godliness? except such things are to be accounted hard or 
extraordinary, which are common to the real and to the formal 
Christian, and are performable by unregenerate and natural 
men, and are no peculiar characters of regeneration. No; these 
and the like performances by which such religionists would set 
off themselves, are but poor and inconsiderable things, if com- 
pared with the mighty acts and noble achievements of the more 
excellent, though less ostentatious, Christians, who, through 
faith in the goodness and power of God, have been ‘enabled to 
do all things through Christ, knowing both how to abound, and 
how to be abased’,’ &c.—enabled to overcome the world with- 
out them, and the love of the world within them; enabled to 
overcome themselves; and for a man ‘to rule his own spirit’ is 
a greater instance of power and valour than ‘to take a city,’ as 
Solomon judgeth®; enabled to resist the powers of darkness, 
and to quit themselves like men and good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, giving many signal overthrows to those lusts that war 
against their souls, and to the mightiest and strongest of them, 
the sons of Anak: and, by engaging in the hardest services of 
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this spiritual warfare, wherein the Pharisaica] boasters dare not 
follow them, they show that there is a spirit of power in them, 
and that they can do more than others. These are some of the 
exploits of strong and healthful Christians; and, for the encou- 
raging of them in these conflicts, which shall end in glorious 
conquests and joyous triumphs, the author hath, in the tenth 
and last discourse, suggested what is worthy our consider- 
ation. 

But I must not forget that there remains something to be 
observed concerning some other treatises: and, having been so 
large in the last observation, (which was not unnecessary, the 
world abounding, and ever having abounded, with spiritual Phari- 
sees,) I shall be shorter in the rest. And now, to proceed to the 
next, which is ‘Of Atheism. This discourse, being but prepa- 
ratory to the ensuing tracts, is short; yet I would remind the 
reader, that what is more briefly handled here, may be supplied 
and further cleared out of the fifth discourse, viz. ‘Of the Exist- 
ence and Nature of God;’ of which, if the former part seem 
more speculative, subtile, and metaphysical, yet the latter, and 
greater part, containing several ‘ Deductions and Inferences from 
the Consideration of the Divine Nature and Attributes,’ is less 
obscure and more practical, as it clearly directs us to the best, 
though not much observed, way of glorifying God, and being 
made happy and blessed by a participation and resemblance to 
Him; and as it plainly directs a man to such apprehensions of 
God as are apt and powerful to beget in him the noblest and 
dearest love to God, the sweetest delight, and the most peaceful 
confidence in Him. 

One thing more I would observe to the reader concerning 
the discourse on Atheism; and the same I would desire to be 
observed also concerning the next, that large treatise ‘On the 
Immortality of the Soul’—cspecially of the former part thereof; 
and it is shortly this, that the author in these treatises pursues 
his discourse with a particular reflection on the dogmas and 
notions of Epicurus and his followers, especially that great 
admirer of him, Lucretius, whose principles are here particularly 
examined and refuted. These were the men whose opinions our 
author had to combat with: he lived not to see Atheism so 
closcly and craftily insinuated, nor did he live to see Sadducism 
and Kpicurism so boldly owned and industriously propagated, as 
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they have been of late by some, who being heartily desirous 
that there were no God, no Providence, no reward nor punish- 
ment after this life, take upon them to deride the notion of 
spirit, or incorporeal substance, the existence of separate souls, 
and the life to come; and, by infusing into men’s minds opinions 
contrary to these fundamental principles of religion, they have 
done that which manifestly tends to the overthrow of all reli- 
gion, the destruction of morality and virtuous living, the de- 
bauching of mankind, the consuming and eating out of any good 
principle left in the conscience, which doth testify for God and 
goodness, and against sin and wickedness, and to the defacing 
and expunging of the law written in men’s hearts’; and so the 
holy apostle judges of the Epicurean notions and discourses, a 
taste of which he gives in that passage, ‘Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die’, and then there is an end of all, no other 
life or state, and he expresseth his judgment concerning the 
evil and dangerousness of these doctrines and their teachers, 
partly in a verse out of Menander, ‘Evil communications corrupt 
good manners’,’ and in what he subjoins, (ver. 34,) besides many 
other passages in this chapter in opposition to the doctrine of 
the Sadducees and Epicureans: and to the same purpose he 
speaks concerning those that denied the doctrine of the resur- 
rection or any future state, and the life to come*. The sum and 
substance of the apostle’s judgment concerning these Epicurean 
principles is plainly this; that these principles properly and 
powerfully tend to the corrupting of men’s minds and lives, to 
the advancement of irreligion and immorality in the world; that 
they are no benign principles of piety and a good life. It is 
true, that some of the more wary and considerate modern Epi- 
cureans may express some care to live inoffensively, and to keep 
out of danger, and to maintain a reputation in the world as to 
their converse with others; (and herein they mind their worldly 
interests and the advantages of this present life, the only life 
which they have in their eye;) they may also express a care in 
avoiding what is prejudicial to health and a long life in this 
world; but all this is short of a true and noble love of goodness ; 
and if, in these men, there be any appearance of what is good 
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and praiseworthy, they would have been really better, if they 
had been of other principles, and had believed in their hearts 
that there is a Providence, a future state, and a life to come, 
and had lived agreeably to the truths of the Christian philo- 
sophy, which do more ennoble and accomplish, and every way 
better a man, than the principles of the Epicurean sect. But to 
return: we have before observed that our author, in these two 
treatises, pursued his design in opposition to the master-notions 
and chief principles of Epicurus and Lucretius of old: I shall 
only add this, that if any of this sect in our days has done 
more than revive and repeat those principles; if any such has 
superadded any thing of any seeming force and moment to the 
pretensions of the old Epicureans mentioned in these tracts, the 
reader may find it particularly spoken to, and fully answered, by 
one whom our author highly esteemed—Mr Henry More, in his 
late treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, and in another dis- 
course entitled, ‘An Antidote against Atheism,’ and in the ap- 
pendix thereunto annexed. 

I pass on to the discourse ‘On Prophecy,’ which, as it cost 
the author more pains, I believe, than any of the others. it con- 
taining many considerable inquiries in an argument not com- 
monly treated of, and more than vulgar observations out of 
ancient Jewish writers, so did it, together with the former part 
of the next discourse, require more labour to prepare it for 
the press and the benefit of the reader, than any of the other 
tracts, by reason of the many quotations, especially the Hebrew 
ones, to be examined: in the perusing of which there would 
sometimes occur a dubious and dark expression, and then I 
thought it safest to confer with our Hebrew Professor, Dr Cud- 
worth, for whom the author had always a great affection and 
respect. 

It is true, this elaborate treatise is of a more speculative 
nature than any of the rest, yet is it also useful, and contains 
sundry observations not only of light and knowledge, but also 
of use and practice. For, besides that in this treatise, several 
passages of Scripture are illustrated out of Jewish monuments 
—which is no small instance of its usefulness—there are two 
chapters, to name no more, viz. the fourth and the eighth, the 
longest in this treatise, which more particularly relate to prac- 
tice, and might be, if well considered, available to the bettering 
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of some men’s manners. The matter of the fourth chapter, 
treating of ‘the Difference between the true Prophetical Spirit 
and Enthusiastical Impostures,’ is seasonably useful, and of no 
small importance. Not to mention any later experiments and 
proofs how powerful such enthusiastical impostures have been 
to disquiet and endanger several parts of Christendom, it 
appears by good history, and the event is yet apparent, how 
strangely that political enthusiast, Mahomet, has befooled a 
very great part of the world by his pretensions to being in- 
spired and taught by the Divine Spirit whispering in his ear, 
by his epileptical fits, pretended visions and revelations. Thus 
Mahomet’s dove hath as wonderfully prevailed in the world, 
as of old the Roman eagles: although yet, which may abate our 
wondering at this success, this imposturous and pretendedly- 
inspired doctrine was not propagated and promoted with a 
dove-like spirit, but with force of arms; Mahometanism cut out 
its way by the sword, the worst instrument for propagating re- 
ligion ; to say nothing of the advantages it had from its com- 
pliance with flesh and blood, and a sensual life, and from the 
ignorance, rudeness, and barbarism of that people to whom that 
impure prophet communicated his Alcoran—a people capable 
of any doctrine, how absurd and irrational soever. Whereas 
Christianity was at first promoted, and made its way in the world, 
by methods more innocent and worthy of the doctrine of the 
great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, that true and great 
Prophet, of whom the voice from heaven was, ‘Hear ye Him*:’ 
after whose revelation of the counsel and will of God to man, 
there is not to be expected any new, and by Him unrevealed 
doctrine, as pertaining to life and godliness, and necessary to 
salvation. Neither is the eighth chapter, treating of ‘the Dis- 
positions preparatory to Prophecy, without its usefulness ; there 
being an easy appliableness of what is contained therein to such 
as are pretenders to prophesying, according to the more general 
importance of that word; and it may be both a just reproof 
and a sober advice to those who, being full of themselves, 
swelled with self-conceit, and puffed up with an opinion of their 
own knowledge and abilities—which yet is but a windy and vain 
knowledge’, a knowledge falsely so called’, and being wise and 
1 Matt. xvii. 5. See also Acts iii. 22. 2 myn nya Job xv. «. 
Deut. xviii. 15. 3 1 Tim. vi. 4. 
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righteous in their own eyes, take upon them to be most talkative 
and dogmatical, pert and magisterial, ‘Desiring to be teachers, 
although they understand neither what they say, nor whereof 
they affirm’;’ and therefore modesty and sparingness of speech, 
and swiftness to hear, would better become such than empty 
confidence and talkativeness, and a pouring out of words without 
knowledge, éfewv ev wotapds, vod de ctadaypos for, indeed, 
this is the true account of these men and their performances, 
the weakness and insignificancy of which, notwithstanding the 
strong voice and loud noise of the speakers, are easily discerned 
by those who in understanding are men, and have put away 
childish things’. 

What I would further intimate concerning this treatise on 
Prophecy, is briefly this ; that though it be one of the largest 
treatises in this volume, yet there are some parts and passages 
in it which I think the author would have more enlarged and 
filled up, had he not hastened to that which, according to the 
method designed by him, he calls The Third Great Principle of 
Religion. But of this I have given an account in an Advertise- 
ment at the end of this treatise, as also of the adjoining next 
to it. 

The discourse ‘On the Legal and the Evangelical Righteous- 
ness,’ &c., is as much practical as the former was speculative. 
Nor was the composing of that treatise more painful to the 
author, than the elaborating of this, at least the former half of 
this, wherein the author has traversed—/oca nudlius ante trita 
solo’—the more unknown records and monuments of Jewish 
authors, for the better stating of the Jewish notion of ‘the 
Righteousness of the Law; the clearing of which, in the second 
and third chapters, as also the settling of the difference between 
‘that Righteousness which is of the Law, and that which is of 
Faith—between the Old and the New Covenant, and the ‘Account 
of the Nature of Justification and Divine Acceptance, &e., are 
all of them of no small use and consequence ; but, together with 
the Appendix to this tract, made up of certain bricf but com- 
prehensive observations, they offer to the reader what is not 
unworthy of his serious consideration. 

Of the cighth discourse, showing ‘the Vanity of a Pharisaical 
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Righteousness, or godliness falsely so called? I have spoken 
before. 

The next discourse, largely treating of the ‘Excellency and 
Nobleness of True Religion and Holiness,’ shows the author's 
mind to have been not slightly tinctured and washed over with 
religion, but rather to have been double-dyed, thoroughly imbued, 
and coloured with that generosum honestwm, as the Satirist not 
unfitly styles it,—zncoctum generoso pectus honesto’. But the 
author’s life and actions spake no less ; and, indeed, there is no 
language so fully expressive of a man as the language of his 
deeds. Those that were thoroughly acquainted with him, knew 
well, that as there was in him, as it was said of Solomon, 
“a largeness and vastness of heart and understanding®,’ so there 
was also in him ‘a free, ingenuous, noble spirit®,’ most abhorrent 
from what was sordid and unworthy; and this wvedpa nyepovtxor, 
as the LXX translate that Hebrew, is the genuine product of 
religion in that soul where it is suffered to rule, and, as St 
James speaks of patience, ‘to have her perfect work*’ The style 
in this tract may seem more raised and sublime than in the 
other, which might be perhaps from the nature and quality of 
the subject matter, apt to heighten expressions ; but yet in this, 
as in the other tracts, it is free from the vanity of affectation, 
which a mind truly ennobled by religion cannot stoop to, as 
counting it a pedantic business, and a certain argument of a 
poorness and weakness of spirit in either the writer or speaker. 

But if in this tract the style seem more magnificent, yet in 
the tenth and Jast discourse, viz. ‘Of a Christian’s Conflicts and 
Conquests,’ it is most familiar. The matter of it is very useful 
and practical: for as it more fully and clearly acquaints a 
Christian with the more dangerous and unseen methods of Satan’s 
activity, concerning which the notions and conceptions of many 
men are discovered here to be very short and imperfect ; so it 
also acquaints him with such principles as are available to beget 
in him the greatest courage, spirit, and resolution against the 
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day of battle, chasing away all lazy faintheartedness and despair 
of victory. This for the matter. The style is, as I said, most 
familiar. This discourse was delivered in public at Huntingdon, 
where one of Queens’ College is every year, on March 25th, to 
preach a sermon against witchcraft, diabolical contracts, &e, 
I shall only add this, that when he preached in lesser country 
auditories, particularly at Achurch, near Oundle in Northampton- 
shire, the place of his nativity, as it was his care to preach upon 
arguments of most practical concernment, so was it also his 
desire and endeavour to accommodate his expressions to ordinary 
vulgar capacities ; being studious to be understood, and not to 
be ignorantly wondered at by amusing the people either with 
high unnecessary speculations, or with hard words and vain 
ostentations of scholastic learning, the low design of some, that 
by such arts would gain a poor respect to themselves ; for such, 
and no better, is all that stupid respect which is not founded 
upon knowledge and judgment: he was studious, I say, there to 
speak unto men oixodouny, edification, and evanuov doyov, what was 
significant and easy to be understood’, as the apostle doth phrase 
it, and to express his mind in a way suitable to the apprehen- 
sions of popular auditories. And as for the discourses now pub- 
lished, they also were delivered (being College exercises) in a way 
not less suitable to that auditory : and therefore it may not be 
thought strange, if sometimes they seem for matter and stvle 
more remote from vulgar capacities. Yet even in these dis- 
courses, what is most practical, is more easily intelligible by 
every honest-hearted Christian. And, indeed, that the whole 
might be made more familiar and easy, and more accommodated 
to the use of any such, I thought it would be very expedient to 
cast the discourses into chapters, and, before every chapter, to 
propose to the reader’s view the full scope, sense, and strength 
of the principal matters contained therein : and I could willingly 
have spared such a labour, the greater, when busied about the 
notions and conceptions of another, and not our own, if I had 
not conceived it to be greatly helpful and beneficial to some 
readers : besides another advantage to them hereby, viz. That 
they may the more easily find out and sclect any such particular 
matters in these discourses, as they shall think most fit or desir- 
able for their perusal. 
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Thus have I given the reader some account of what seemed 
fit to be observed concerning these ten discourses, which now 
present themselves to his free and candid judgment. And now 
if, in the reading of these tracts, enriched with arguments of 
great variety, there should occur any passage wherein either he 
or I may évéyew, it need not be a matter of wonder; for what 
book, besides that book of books, the Bible, has not something 
in it that speaks the author man? It would not have displeased 
our author in his lifetime to have been thought less than infal- 
lible. He was not ¢/Aavros—he was no fond self-admirer, nor 
was he desirous that others should have his person, his opinion 
and judgment, in admiration: he was far from the humour of 
magisterial dictating to others, not ambitious ‘to be called of 
men, Rabbi, Rabbi’,’ as were and are the old and the modern 
Pharisees; nor of the number of those who are inwardly trans- 
ported and tickled, when others applaud their judgment, and 
receive their dictates with the greatest veneration and respect; 
but very peevish and sour, disturbed and out of order, when 
any shall express themselves dissatisfied and otherwise minded, 
or go about modestly to discover their mistakes. No; he was 
truly ¢:Aad7nOns—a lover of truth, and of peace and charity. He 
loved an ingenuous and sober freedom of spirit, the generous 
Berean-like temper and practice, agreeable to the apostle’s pru- 
dent and faithful advice, of ‘proving all things, and holding fast 
that which is good’’ But to return: it is possible that some 
passages in these tracts which seem dubious, may, upon a pa- 
tient considering of them, if the reader be unprejudiced, and 
one of a clear mind and heart, gain his assent; and what upon 
the first reading seems obscure and less grateful, may, upon 
another view, and further thoughts, clear up, and be thought 
worthy of all acceptation. It is not with the fair representations 
and pictures of the mind as with other pictures; these of the 
mind show best the nearer they are viewed, and the longer the 
intellectual eye dwells upon them. 

There is only one thing more which I ought not to forget to 
remind the reader of, and it is shortly this—that he would please 
to remember that the tracts now published are posthumous 
works: and then affording that charity, candour, and fair 
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respect, which is commonly allowed to such works of worthy 
men, I doubt not but he will judge them too good to have been 
buried in obscurity; although it is likely, if the author himself 
had revised them in his lifetime with an intent to present them 
to public view, they would have received from his happy hand 
some further polishing and enlargements. He could have easily 
obliged the world with other discourses of as valuable import- 
ance, if he had lived, and been so minded. But it pleased the 
only wise God, in whose hand our breath is, to call for him home 
to the spirits of just men made perfect, after He had lent him to 
this unworthy world for about five and thirty years. A short 
life his was, if we measure it by so many years; but if we con- 
sider the great ends of life and being in the world, which he 
fulfilled in his generation, his great accomplishments qualifying 
him for eminent service, and accompanied with ax great a readi- 
ness to approve himself a good and faithful servant to his gra- 
cious Lord and Master in heaven, his life was not to be accounted 
short, but long; and we may justly say of him what is said by 
the author of the Book of Wisdom concerning Enoch, that great 
exemplar of holiness, and the shortest lived of the patriarchs 
before the flood, for he lived but three hundred and sixty-five 
years, as many years as there are days in one year: ‘He being 
consummated in a short time, fulfilled a long time’ For, as 
the same author doth well express it in some preceding verses, 
‘Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of time, 
nor that which is measured by number of years: but wisdom is 
the gray hair unto men, and an unspotted life is old age*.’ 

Thus much for the papers now published. There are some 
other pieces of this author’s, both English and Latin, which may 
make another considerable volume, especially if some papers et 
his, in other hands, can be retrieved. For my particular, I shall 
wish and endeavour that not the least fragment of his may be 
concealed, which his friends shall think worthy of publishing: 
and 1 think all such fragments being gathered up may fitly 
be brought together under the title of Miscellanies. If others 
who have any of his papers shall please to communicate them, 
| doubt not but that there will be found in some of his friends 2 
readiness to publish them with all due care and faithfulness. 
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Or, if they shall think good to do it themselves, and publish 
them apart, I would desire and hope that they would bestow 
that labour and diligence about the preparing them for public 
view and use, as may testify their respect both to the reader’s 
benefit, and the honour of the author’s memory. 

And now that this volume is finished through the good 
guidance and assistance of God, the Father of lights and the 
Father of mercies, whose rich goodness and grace in enabling 
me both ‘to will and to do’, and to continue patiently in so 
doing, notwithstanding the many tedious difficulties accompany- 
ing such kind of labour, I desire humbly to acknowledge; now 
that the several papers are brought together in this collection 
to their due and proper places, as it was said of the bones scat- 
tered in the valley, that ‘they came together, bone to his bone’, 
what remains but that the Lord of life—He who ‘giveth to all 
things life and breath*,—be with all earnestness and humility 
implored, that He would please to put breath into these, other- 
wise dry, bones, that they may live; that besides this paper-life, 
which is all that man can give to these writings, they may have 
a living form and vital energy within us; that the practical 
_ truths contained in these discourses may not be unto us a dead 
letter, but spirit and life? That ‘he who teacheth us to profit‘, 
would prosper these papers for the attainment of all those good 
ends to which they are designed; that it would please the God 
of all grace to remove all darkness and prejudice from the mind 
and heart of any reader, and whatsoever would hinder the fair 
reception of truth; that the reader may have an inward, prac- 
tical, and feeling knowledge of ‘the doctrine which is according 
to godliness®,’ and live a life worthy of that knowledge, is the 
prayer of 

His Servant in Christ Jesus, 


JOHN WORTHINGTON. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
December 22, 1659. 
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Serences between the divine revelations made to Moses, and to the rest 
of the prophets. How the doctrine of men prophetically inspired is 
to approve itself by miracles, or by its reasonableness. The sym- 
pathy and agreeableness between a holy mind and divine truth 
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of prophecy noted as a famous epocha by the Jews. The restoring of 
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The introduction, showing what it is to have a right knowledge of divine 
truth, and what it is that is either available or prejudicial to the true 
Christian knowledge and life . ‘ : 
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An inquiry into that Jewish notion of «a legal righteousness, which is 
opposed by St Paul. That their notion of it was such at this, viz. 
That the law externally dispensed to them, though it were as a dead 
letter, merely without them, and conjoined with the power of their 
own free-will, was sufficient to procure them acceptance with God, 
and to acquire merit enough to purchase eternal Ui ie, perysection and 
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happiness. That this their notion had these two grounds; First, 
An opinion of their own self-sufficiency, and that their Sree-will was 
so absolute and perfect, as that they needed not that God should do 
any thing for them, but only furnish them with some law about 
which to exercise this innate power. That they asserted such a 
Freedom of will as might be to them a foundation of merit . - 802 
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The second ground of the Jewish notion of a legal righteousness, viz. 
That the law delivered to them on mount Sinai was a sufficient dis- 
pensation from God, and all that needed to be done by Him to bring 
them to perfection and happiness: and that the scope of their law 
was nothing but to afford them several ways and means of merit. 
The opinion of the Jewish writers concerning merit, and the reward 
due to the works of the law. Their distinguishing of men in order 
to merit and demerit into three sorts, viz. perfectly righteous, per- 
Sectly wicked, and a middle sort betwixt these. The mercenary and 
low spirit of the Jewish religion. An account of what the Cabalists 
held in this point of legal righteousness. P 4 c . 811 
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The second inquiry concerning the evangelical righteousness, or the right- 
eousness of faith, and the true difference between the law and the 
gospel, the old and the new covenant, as it is laid down by the apostle 
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observation of the apostle’s main end in opposing faith to the works 
of the law, viz. To beat down the Jewish proud conceit of merit. 
A more particular and distinct answer to the inquiry, viz. That 
the law, or old covenant, is considered only as an external adminis- 
tration, a dead thing in itself, a dispensation consisting in an 
outward and written law of precepts: but the gospel, or new cove- 
nant, is an internal thing, a vital form and principle of righteous- 
ness in the souls of men, an inward manifestation of divine life, and 
a living impression upon the minds and spirits of men. This 
proved from several testimonies of Scripture - ‘ : . 823 
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Two propositions for the better understanding of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion and divine acceptance. 1. Prop. That the divine judgment and 
estimation of every thing is according to the truth of the thing; 
and Gtod’s acceptance or disacceptance of things is suitable to His 
judgment. On what account St James docs attribute a kind of 
justification to good works. 2. Prop. God's justifying of sinners, 
in pardoning their sins, carries in it a necessary reference to the 
sanctifying of their natures. This abundantly proved from the 
nature of the thing . . : . 4 . F . 341 
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CHAPTER VI. 


How the gospel-righteousness is conveyed to us by faith, made to appear 
from these two considerations. 1. The gospel lays a strong foun- 
dation of « cheerful dependence wpon the grace and love of God, 
and affiance in it. This confirmed by several gospel expressions 
containing plainly in them the most strong motives and encourage- 
ments to all ingenuous addresses to G'od, to all cheerful dependence 
on Him, and confident expectation of all assistance from him. 2. A 
true, evangelical faith is no lazy or languid thing, but an ardent 
breathing and thirsting after Divine grace and righteousness: it 
looks beyond a mere pardon of sin, and mainly pursues after an 
inward participation of the Divine nature. The mighty power of 
a living faith in the love and goodness of God, discoursed of 
throughout the whole chapter : 347 
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An appendia to the foregoing discourse; How the whole business and 
undertaking of Christ is eminently available both to give full relief 
and ease to our minds and hearts, and also to encowrage us to 
godliness or a godlike righteousness, briefly represented in sundry 
particulars : ; : # si : ; . 3357 
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A general account of men’s mistakes about religion. Men are nowhere 
more lazy and sluggish, and more apt to delude themselves, than in 
matters of religion. The religion of most men is but an image and 
resemblance of their own fancies. The method prepounded for dis- 
coursing upon those words in St Matthew. 1. To discover some of 
the mistakes and false notions about religion. 2. To discover the 
reason of these mistakes. A brief explication of the words . 363 
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An account of men’s mistakes about religion in four particulars, 1, A 
partial obedience to some particular precepts. The false spirit of reli- 
gion spends itself in some particulars, is confined, is overswayed by 
some prevailing lust. Men of this spirit mau, by some book-skill, 
and a zeal about the externals of religion, lose the sense of their own 
guiltiness, and of their deficiencies in the essentials of godliness, and 
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CHAPTER III. 

The second mistake about religion, viz, A mere compliance of the out- 
ward man with the law of God. True religion seats itself in the 
centre of men’s souls, and first brings the inward man into obe- 
dience to the law of God : the supersicial religion intermeddles chiefly 
with the circumference and outside of men; or rests in an outward 
abstaining from some sins. Of speculative, and the most close and 
spiritual, wickedness within. How apt men are to sink all religion 
into opinions and external forms . ‘i : : . . 370 
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The third mistake about religion, viz. A constrained and forced obedience 
to God’s commandments. The religion of many (some of whom 
would seem most abhorrent from superstition) is nothing else but 
superstition properly so called. False religionists, having no inward 
sense of the divine goodness, cannot truly love God, yet their sour 
and dreadful apprehensions of God compel them to serve Him. A 
slavish spirit in religion may be very prodigal in such kind of 
serving God as doth not pinch their corruptions ; but in the great 
and weightier matters of religion, in such things as prejudice their 
beloved lusts, it is very needy and sparing. This servile spirit has 
low and mean thoughts of God, but a high opinion of its outward 
services, as conceiting that by such cheap things God is gratified and 
becomes indebted to it. The different effects of love and slavish nee 
in the truly, and in the falsely, religious . F . 374 
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The fourth and last mistake about religion, When a mere mechanical and 
artificial religion is taken for that which is a true impression of hea- 
ven upon the souls of men, and which moves like a new nature. How 
religion is by some made a piece of art, and how there may be specious 
and plausible imitations of the internals of religion as well as of the 
eaternals. The method and power of fancy in contriving such arti- 
ficial imitations. How apt men are in these to deceive both themselves 
and others. The difference between those that are governed in their 
religion by fancy, and those that are actuated by the divine Spirit, and 
in whom religion is a living form. That true religion is no art, but a 
new nature. Religion discovers itself best in a serene and clear temper 
of mind, in deep humility, meekness, self-denial, universal love of God 
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ON THE EXCELLENCY AND NOBLENESS OF TRUE RELIGION. 
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CHAPTER I. 


1. The nobleness of religion in regard of its original and fountain: it 
comes from heaven and moves towards heaven again. Grod the first 
excellency and primitive perfection. All perfections and excellencies 
in any kind are to be measured by their approach to, and participation 
of, the first perfection. Religion the greatest participation of God : 
none capable of this Divine communication but the highest of created 
beings: and, consequently, religion is the greatest excellency. A two- 
fold fountain in God whence religion flows, viz. 1. His nature. 

2. His will. Of truth, natural and revealed. Of an outward and 
an inward revelation of God's will : : . 7 . 390 
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2. The nobleness of religion in respect of its nature, briefly discovered in 
some particulars, How a man actuated by religion, 1. Lives above 
the world; 2. Converses with himself, and knows how to love, value, 
and reverence himself, in the best sense; 3. Lives above himself, not 
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self in God. How he denies himself for God. To deny a man’s 
self, is not to deny right reason, for that were to deny God, instead of 
denying himself for God. Self-love the only principle that actuates 
wicked men. The happy privileges of asoul united toGod . . 395 
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3. The nobleness of religion in regard of its properties, &c. of which this 
is one, 1. Religion enlarges all the faculties of the soul, and begets a 
true ingenuousness, liberty, and amplitude, the most free and generous 
spirit in the minds of good men. The nearer any being comes to God, 
the more large and free: the further it slides from God, the more 
straitened, Sin is the sinking of man’s soul srom Ged into sensual 
selfishness. An account when the most generous freedom of the soul 
is to be taken in its just proportions, How mechanical and formal 
Christians make an art of religion, set tt such bounds as may not ex- 
ceed the scant measure of their principles ; and then fit their own no~ 
tions as so many eramples to it. A good man finds not his religion 
without him, but as a living principle within him. God's immutable 
and eternal goodness the unchangeable rule of His will. Peevish, self= 
willed, and imperious men, shape out such notions of God as ire 
ayrceable to this pattern of themselves. The truly religious have 
better apprehensions of God. ; ‘ $ - 403 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The second property discovering the nobleness of religion, viz. That it 
restores man to a just power and dominion over himself, enables him 
to overcome his self-will and passions. Of self-will, and the many 
evils that flow from it. That religion does nowhere discover its 
power and prowess so much, as in subduing this dangerous and potent 
enemy. The highest and noblest victories are those over our self-will 
and passions. Of self-denial, and the having power over our wills: 
the happiness and the privileges of such a state. How that magna- 
nimity and puissance, which religion begets in holy souls, differs from 
and excels that gallantry and puissance which the great Nimrods of 
this world boast of — . ‘ ‘ . 407 
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The third property or effect discovering the nobleness of religion, viz. That 
at directs and enables a man to propound to himself the best end, viz. 
The glory of God, and his own becoming like unto God. Low and 
particular ends and interests both debase and straiten a man’s spirit: 
the universal, highest, and last end both ennobles and enlarges it. A 
man is such as the end he aims at. The great power the end hath 
to mould and fashion man into its likeness. Religion obliges a man, 
not to seek himself, nor to drive a trade for himself; but to seek the 
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That it begets the greatest serenity and composedness of mind, and 
brings the truest contentment, the purest and most satisfying joy and 
pleasure to every holy soul. God, as being that uniform chief good, 
and the one last end, does attract and fia the soul. Wicked men dis- 
tracted through a multiplicity of objects and ends. How the restless 
appetite of our wills after some supreme good leads to the ys 
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as of a Deity, so of the unity of a Deity. How the joys and delights 
of good men differ from, and far eacel those of the wicked. The con- 
stancy and tranquillity of the spirits of good men in reference to ea- 
ternal troubles. All perturbations of the mind arise from an inward 
rather than an outward cause. The method of the Stoica for attain- 
ing drapakia and true rest examined, and the insufficiency of it dis- 
covered. A further illustration of what has been said concerning 
the peaceful and happy state “a good men, ae the Se state of 
the wicked ; : . . . 421 
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The fifth property or effect discovering the excellency of religion, viz. 
That it advanceth the soul to a holy boldness and humble familiarity 
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apprehensions of God are such as are apt to beget love to God, delight 
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and delights in whatsoever good he sees otherwhere, as if it were his 


own: he does not fondly love and esteem either himself or others. 
The divine temper and strain of the ancient philosophy . ; . 438 
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The seventh and last property or effect discovering the excellency of religion, 
viz. That it raiseth the minds of good men to a due observance of, 
and attendance upon, Divine Providence, and enables them to serve 
the will of God, and to acquiesce init. For aman to serve Providence 
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the consideration of Divine Providence is the way to inward quietness 
and establishment of spirit. How wicked men carry themselves un- 
becomingly through their impatience and fretfulness wnder the dispo- 
sals of Providence. The beauty and harmony of the various methods 
of Providence . : . . : : ; ‘ . 443 
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4, The excellency of religion in regard of its progress, as it is perpetually 
carrying on the soul towards perfection. Every nature hath its pro- 
per centre to which it hastens. Sin and wickedness is within the 
attractive power of hell, and hastens thither: grace and holiness is 
within the central force of heaven, and moves thither. It is not the 
speculation of heaven as a thing to come that satisfies the desires of 
religious souls, but the real possession of it even in this life. Men are 
apt to seek after assurance of heaven as a thing to come, rather than 
after heaven itself and the inward possession of it here. How the as- 
surance of heaven rises from the growth of holiness and the powerful 
progress of religion in our souls. That we are not hastily to believe 
that we are Christ’s, or that Christ is in us. That the works which 
Christ does in holy souls testify of Him, and best evidence Christ's 
spiritual appearance in them . ; A . ; . 447 
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5. The excellency of religion in regard of its term and end, viz. Perfect 
blessedness. How unable we are in this state to comprehend and de- 
seribe the full and perfect state of happiness and glory to come. The 
more godlike a Christian is, the better may he understand that state. 
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of one and the same thing. Heaven cannot so well be defined by any 
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ON A CHRISTIAN’S CONFLICTS WITH, AND CONQUESTS OVER, 


SATAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


The introduction, summarily treating of the perpetual enmity between 


God, the principle of good—and the principle of evil, the devil: as also 
between whatsoever is from God and that which is from the devil. 
That wicked men, by destroying what there is from God within them, 
and. divesting themselves of all that which hath any alliance to God 
or true goodness, and transforming themselves into the diabolical image, 
fit themselves for correspondence and converse with the devil. The 
fears and horrors which infest both the apostate spirits and wicked 
men, The weakness of the devil's kingdom; Christ's success against it 


CHAPTER II. 


The first observable, That the devil is continually busy with us. The 
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devil considered under a double notion. 1, As an apostate spirit 
which fell from God. The great danger of the devil's actwity, not 
only when he presents himself in some corporeal shape, but when he 
is unseen and appears not. The weakness and folly of those who 
are afraid of him only when he appears embodied. That the good 
Spirit of God is active for the good of souls. How regardless men 
are of the gentle motions of the Divine Spirit; and how unwatchful 
and secure under the suggestions of the evil spirit. How we may dis- 
cover the devil in his stratagems and under his several disguises and 
appearances 


CHAPTER III. 


Of the activity of the devil, considered as a spirit of apostasy, and as a 
deyenerate nature in men. That the devil is not only the name of one 
purticulur thing, but a nuture. The dijference between the devil and 
wicked men is rather the difference of a name than of natures. The 
kinydom and tyranny of the devil and hell is chiefly within, in the 
qualities and dispositions of men’s minds. Men are apt to quarrel 
with the devil in the name and notion, and defy him with their 
tongues, while they entertain him in their hearts, and comply with all 
that which the devil is, The wrnity of their pretended love to God, 
and hatred of the devil. That there is nothing better than God Hin- 
self, for which we should love Him; and to love Him for His own 
beauty and excclleney is the best way of loving dlim, That there is 
nothing worse than sin itself, for which we should hate it: and to hate 
it for its own deformity is the truest way of hating it, How hell 
itd misery arise from within men. Why wicked men are so insensi- 
ble af their misery in this life 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The second observable, viz. The warfare of a Christian life. True reli- 
gion consists not in a mere passive capacity and sluggish kind of 
doing nothing, nor in a melancholy sitting still or slothful waiting, 
5c. but it consists in inward life and power, vigour and activity. A 
discovery of the dulness and erroneousness of that hypothesis, viz. 
That good men are wholly passive and unable at any time to move 
without some external impetus—some impression and impulse from 
without upon them: or, that all motions in religion are from an ex- 
ternal principle. Of the quality and nature of the true spiritual 
warfare, and of the manner and method of it. That it is transacted 
upon the inner stage of men’s souls, and managed without noise or 
pompous observation; and without any hinderance or prejudice to 
the most peaceful, sedate, and composed temper of a religious soul. 
This further illustrated from the consideration of the false and pre- 
tended zeal for God and his kingdom against the devil ; which, though 
it be impetuous, and make a great noise, and a fair show in the world, 
is yet both impotent and ineffectual ‘ 7 5 . 476 
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The third observable, viz. The certainty of success and victory to all 
those that resist the devil. This grounded upon, 1. The weakness of 
the devil and sin considered in themselves. 2. God’s powerful assist- 
ing of all faithful Christians in this warfare. The devil may allure 
and tempt, but he cannot prevail, except men consent and yield to his 
suggestions. The devil’s strength lies.in men’s treachery and falseness 
to their own souls. Sin is strong, because men oppose it weakly. The 
error of the Manichees about a principium mali defended by men in 
their lives and practices. Of Giod’s readiness to assist Christians 
in their spiritual conflicts; His compassionate regards and the more 
special respects of His providence towards them on such occasions. 
The conclusion, discovering the evil and horridness of magic, diabolical 
contracts, §c.  « ‘ “ %e ‘ ¥ ‘ ‘ . 481 
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The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom: a good understanding bave all 
they that do his commandments. Psalm cxi. 10. 

If any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God. 
John vii. 17. 
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SECTION I. 


That divine things are to be understood rather by a spiritual sensation than 
a verbal description, or mere speculation. Sin and wickedness preju- 
dicial to true knowledge. That purity of heart and life, as also an - 
ingenuous freedom of judgment, are the best grounds and preparations 
Jor the entertainment of truth. 


le hath been long since well observed, that every art 

and science hath some certain principles upon which 
the whole frame and body of it must depend; and he 
that will fully acquaint himself with the mysteries thereof, 
must come furnished with some precognita, or mpodyers, 
that I may speak in the language of the Stoics. Were I 
indeed to define divinity, I should rather call it a divine 
life, than a divine science; it being something rather to be 
understood by a spiritual sensation, than by any verbal 
description, as all things of sense and life are best known 
by sentient and vital faculties; yveots éxacTwr oO: ouootynTos 
yivera, as the Greek Philosopher hath well observed!— 
every thing is best known by that which bears a just resem- 
blance and analogy with it: and therefore the Scripture 


1 Plotin, Enn. 0. 8.2, 


2 The True Way or Method 


is wont to set forth a good life as the prolepsis and 
fundamental principle of divine science; ‘Wisdom hath 
builded her house, and hewn out her seven pillars’;’ but 
‘the fear of the Lord is M92N MW }—the beginning of 
wisdom?,’—the foundation of the whole fabric. 

We shall therefore, as a prolegomenon or preface to 
what we shall afterward discourse upon the heads of divi- 
nity, speak something of this true method of knowing, 
. which is not so much by notions as actions; as religion 
itself consists not so much in wordsas in things. They are 
not always the best skilled in divinity, that are the most 
studied in those pandects, into which it is sometimes 
digested, or that have erected the greatest monopolies of 
art and science. He that is most practical in divine 
things, hath the purest and sincerest knowledge of them, 
and not he that is most dogmatical. Divinity indeed is a 
true efflux from the eternal light, which, like the sun- 
beams, does not only enlighten, but heat and enliven; and 
therefore our Saviour hath, in His beatitudes, connected 
purity of heart with the beatifical vision. And as the eye 
cannot behold the sun, nAroecdys uy rywwouevos *,—unless it be 
sunlike, and hath the form and resemblance of the sun 
drawn in it; so neither can the soul of man behold God, 
Deoetdns 42) yevouévyt,—unless it be Godlike, hath God formed 
in it, and be made partaker of the divine nature. And 
the apostle St. Paul, when he would lay open the right 
way of attaining to divine truth,-saith, that ‘knowledge 
puffeth up,’ but it is ‘love that edificth*” The Lnowledize 
of divinity that appears in systems and models is but a 
poor wan light; but the powerful cnergy of divine know- 
ledge displays itself in purified souls: here we shall 
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the words #Acoeed:)s po) yersumevos occur 5 Cor. vill. re. 


of attaining Divine Knowledge. 3 


find the true zedlov ddnQeias, as the ancient philosophy 
speaks,—‘ the land of truth!.’ 

To seek our divinity merely in books and writings, is 
to seek the living among the dead: we do but in vain seek 
God many times in these, where His truth too often is not so 
much enshrined as entombed:—no; intra te quere Deum, 
seek for God within thine own soul; He is best discerned 
voepa erapy, aS Plotinus phraseth it,—by an intellectual 
touch of Him?—we must ‘see with our eyes, and hear with 
our ears, and our hands must handle the word of life®,’ 
that I may express it in St. John’s words. "Eor: «al 
Woxiis atcOnois t1s—the soul itself hath its sense, as well as 
the body: and therefore David, when he would teach us 
how to know what the divine goodness is, calls not for 
speculation but sensation: ‘Taste and see how good the 
Lord is*’ That is not the best and truest knowledge of 
God which is wrought out by the labour and sweat of the 
brain, but that which is kindled within us by a heavenly 
warmth in our hearts. As, in the natural body, it is the - 
heart that sends up good blood and warm spirits into the 
head, whereby it is best enabled to perform its several 
functions; so that which enables us to know and under- 
star aright in the things of God, must be a living prin- 
ciple of holiness within us. When the tree of knowledge | 
is not planted by the tree of life, and sucks not up sap 
from thence, it may as well be fruitful with evil as with 
good, and bring forth bitter fruit as well as sweet. If we 
would indeed have our knowledge thrive and flourish, we 
must water the tender plants of it with holiness. When 


1 Plotin. Enn. I. 3. 4 and VI. 7. 13. 
The author had probably in his mind the 
following curious passage from the Azio- 
chus (incert. auct.) Ta 5é mporrvna Tis els 
Tl\ovrwvos 6500 atSnpots krelOpors Kal Kret- 
ow dytpwra. Tadra 6é dvolfayra mora- 
pos ’AxXépwr éxdéxerar, wel? dv Kwxuros, 
ous xp? mropOmevcavras dxOnvar eri Mivrw 


kal ‘PaddwavOvy, 8 Krygeras medloy ddn- 
Gelas.—Axiochus, 371 B. Cf. Plat. Phe- 
drus 248 B. 

2 Probably the idea, but not the words 
of Plotinus. Cf. Ts of éxdorn aper) TO 
rootTy; 4 copla perv év Bewpla wy vois 
éxer’ vods 0¢ 77 éeragpy.— Eun. 1. 2. 6. 

3; Johni.r. 4 Psal. xxxiv. 8. 
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Zoroaster’s scholars asked him what they should do to get 
winged souls, such as might soar aloft in the bright beams 
of divine truth, he bids them bathe themselves in the 
waters of life: they asking what they were, he tells them, 
the four cardinal virtues, which are the four rivers of 


‘paradise. Itis but a thin, airy, knowledge that is got by 


mere speculation, which is ushered in by syllogisms and 
demonstrations; but that which springs forth from true 
goodness, is Oevorepov Te Taos amoceiLews, as Origen speaks— 
it brings such a divine light into the soul, as is more clear 
and convincing than any demonstration. The reason why, 
notwithstanding all our acute reasons and subtile disputes, 
truth prevails no more in the world, is, we so often disjoin 
truth and true goodness, which in themselves can never 
be disunited; they grow both from the same root, and 
live in one another. We may, like those in Plato's deep 
pit', with their faces bended downwards, converse with 
sounds and shadows, but not with the life and substance 
of truth, while our souls remain defiled with any vice or 
lusts. These are the black Lethe lake which drench the 
souls of men: he that wants true virtue, in heaven’s logic, 
‘is blind, and cannot see afar off’. Those filthy mists that 
arise from impure and terrene minds, like an atmosphere, 
perpetually encompass them, that they cannot see that 
sun of divine truth that shines about them, but never 
shines into any unpurged souls; the darkness comprelends 
it not, the foolish man understands it not. All the light 
and knowledge that may seem sometimes to rise up in 
unhallowed minds, is but like those fuliginous flames that 
rise up from our culinary fire, that are soon quenched in 
their own smoke; or like those foolish fires that fetch their 
birth from terrene cxudations, that do but hop up and 
down, and flit to and fro upon the surfaee of this earth, 
where they were first brought forth; and serve not so 


1 Plat. De Repub, stg a. 2 2 Peter i. o. 
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much to enlighten, as to delude us; not to direct the 
wandering traveller into his way, but to lead him farther 
out of it. While we lodge any filthy vice in us, this will 
be perpetually twisting up itself into the thread of our 
finest-spun speculations; it will be continually climbing up 
into the 76 ‘H-yenou«edy—the hegemonical powers of the 
soul, into the bed of reason, and defile it: like the wanton 
ivy twisting itself about the oak, it will twine about our 
judgments and understandings, till it hath sucked out the 
life and spirit of them. I cannot think such black oblivion 
should possess the minds of some, as to make them ques- 
tion that truth which to good men shines as bright as the 
sun at noon-day, had they not foully defiled their own 
souls with some hellish vice or other, how fairly soever it 
may be they may dissemble it. There is a benumbing 
spirit, a congealing vapour that ariseth from sin and vice, 
that will stupify the senses of the soul; as the naturalists 
say there is from the torpedo, that smites the senses of 
those that approach it. This is that venomous solanwm— 
that deadly nightshade that infuses its cold poison into 
the understandings of men. 

Such as men themselves are, such will God Himself 
seem to be. It is the maxim of most wicked men, that the 
Deity is some way or other like themselves; their souls do 
more than whisper it, though their lips speak it not; and 
though their tongues be silent, yet their lives cry it upon 
the house-tops, and in the public streets. That idea which 
men generally have of God is nothing else but the picture 
of their own complexion: that archetypal notion of Him 
which hath the supremacy in their minds, is none else 
but such a one as hath been shaped out according to some 
pattern of themselves; though they may so clothe and | 
disguise this idol of their own, when they carry it about in 
a pompous procession to expose it to the view of the world, 
that it may seem very beautiful, and indeed anything else 
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rather than what it is. Most men (though it may be 
they themselves take no great notice of it) like that dis- 
sembling monk,—aliter sentire in scholis, aliter in muse@is— 
are of a different judgment in the schools from what they 
are in the retirements of their private closets. There is a 
double head, as well as a double heart. Men’s corrupt 
hearts will not suffer their notions and conceptions of 
divine things to be cast into that form, into which a 
higher reason, which may sometimes work within them, 
would put them. 

I would not be thought, all this while, to banish 
the belief of all innate notions of divine truth: but 
these are too often smothered, or tainted with a deep 
dye of men’s filthy lusts. It is but lua sepulta in opaca 
materia—light buried and stifled in some dark body, 
from whence all those coloured, or rather discoloured, 
notions and apprehensions of divine things are begotten. 
Though these common notions may be very busy some- 
times in the vegetation of divine knowledge; yet the 
corrupt vices of men may so clog, disturb, and over- 
rule them, (as the naturalists say this unruly and 
masterless matter doth the natural forms in the forma- 
tion of living creatures,) that they may produce nothing 
but monsters, miserably distorted and misshapen. This 
kind of science, as Plotinus speaks', ‘associating too 
famiharly with matter, and receiving and imbibing it 
into itself, changeth its shape by this incestuous mix- 
ture.” At best, while any inward lust is harboured in 
the minds of men, it will so weaken them, that they 
can never bring forth any masculine or generous know- 
ledve; as Khan observes of the stork, that if the 
night-owl chanceth to sit upon her eges, they become 
presently as it were vanvéma, and all incubation is ren- 


1 r@ tdex@ woAd@ ouvoisa, Kal els aro Kkpdoe rH wpds 7d \etpor.—Plotin, 
arivy clodcSapévn, el5os Erepov HANd- 1. 6. 8. 
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dered impotent and ineffectual’. Sin and lust are always 
of a hungry nature, and suck up all those vital affec- 
tions of men’s souls, which should feed and nourish their 
understandings. 

What are all our most sublime speculations of the 
Deity, that are not impregnated with true goodness, but 
insipid things that have no taste nor life in them, that do 
but swell, like empty froth, in the souls of men! They do 
not feed men’s souls, but only puff them up, and fill them 
with pride, arrogance, contempt, and tyranny towards 
those that cannot well understand their subtile curiosities: 
as those philosophers that Cicero complains of in his times, 
qui disciplinam swam ostentationem scientie, non legem 
vite, putabant—who made their knowledge only matter of 
ostentation, to venditate and set off themselves, but never 
caring to square and govern their lives by it?. Such as 
these do but, spider-like, take a great deal of pains to spin 
a worthless web out of their own bowels, which will not 
keep them warm. These indeed are those silly souls that 
are ‘ever learning, but never come to the knowledge of 
the truth*®’ They may, with Pharaoh’s lean kine, eat up 
and devour all tongues and sciences, and yet, when they 
have done, still remain lean and ill-favoured as they were 
at first. Jejune and barren speculations may be hovering 
and fluttering up and down about divinity, but they can- 
not settle or fix themselves upon it: they unfold the plica- 
tures of truth’s garment, but they cannot behold the lovely 
face of it. There are hidden mysteries in divine truth, 


1 The precise term employed by Al- 
lian is not dryvéua (ova irrita..... que 
hypenemia Greci vocant. Plin. I. x. 
cap. 58) but dvejata, The passage re- 
ferred to is as follows: OL medapyoi 
Aupawouevas airay Ta Oa Tas vuKTE- 
plias dudvovrat mdvu copas. Al wey yap 
mporapdpevar povov dvemata epydfovrac 
kal dyova atrd.—Ablian. de Nat. Ani- 
mal. Lib. I. 37. Plato employs the same 


technical term in the course of a phi- 
losophical argument: gépe 54) aird Kowa 
oKxepdueda, yovimov } dveusatoy Tuyxdve 
bv.— Theat. 151 E. 

2 Quotus enim quisque philosophorum 
invenitur, qui sit ita moratus, ita animo 
ac vita constitutus, ut ratio postulat? qui 
disciplinam suam non ostentationem scien- 
tie, sed legem vite putet?—Cic. Tusc. 
Disp. 1. 4. 3 2 Tim. iii. 7, 
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wrapt up one within another, which cannot be discerned 
but by divine ‘ Epoptists.’ 

We must not think we have then attained to the nght 
knowledge of truth, when we have broken through the 
outward shell of words and phrases that house it up; or 
when, by a logical analysis, we have found out the depen- 
dencies and coherencies of them one with another; or 
when, like stout champions of it, having well guarded it 
with the invincible strength of our demonstration, we dare 
stand out in the face of the world, and challenge the field 
of all those that would pretend to be our rivals. 

We have many grave and reverend idolaters that 
worship truth only in the image of their own wits; that 
could never adore it so much as they may seem to do, were 
it anything else but such a form of belief as their own 
wandering speculations had at last met together in; were 
it not that they find their own image and superscription 
upon it. 

There is a knowing of ‘the truth as it is in Jesus'—as 
it isin a Christ-like nature, as it is in that sweet, mild, 
humble, and loving spirit of Jesus, which spreads itself, 
like a morning sun, upon the souls of good men, full of 
light and life. It profits little to know Christ Himself 
after the flesh; but He gives His Spirit to good men, that 
searcheth the deep things of God. There is an inward 
beauty, life, and loveliness in divine truth, which cannot 
be known but then when it is digested into life and prac- 
tice. The Greek philosopher could tell those high-soaring 
Gnostics that thought themselves no less than Suvts alii 
that could (ax he speaks in the Comedy) depoBareiv cai 
mepppoverr Tov Mrov', and cricd out so much, ‘look upon 
Grod’,’ that ‘without virtue and real goodness God is but 
a name,’ a dry and empty notion’. The profane sort of 


1 depoBar® cal mepippord rov 1}\cov.— 8 dvev 58 dperis d\nOwis beds Ney dues 
Arixtoph. Vub. 225, vos bvoud éorw.—Plot. ibid, 
4 prcdre mpos Oedv.— Vlot. Bun. 11.9.15. 
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men, like those old Gentile Greeks, may make many 
ruptures in the walls of God’s temple, and break into 
the holy ground, but yet may find God no more there than 
they did. 

Divine truth is better understood, as it unfolds itself 
in the purity of men’s hearts and lives, than in all those 
subtile niceties into which curious wits may lay it forth. 
And therefore our Saviour, who is the great master of it, 
would not, while He was here on earth, draw it up into 
any system or body, nor would His disciples after Him; 
He would not lay it out to us in any canons or articles of 
belief, not being indeed so careful to stock and enrich the 
world with opinions and notions, as with true piety, and a 
Godlike pattern of purity, as the best way to thrive in all 
spiritual understanding. His main scope was to promote 
a holy life, as the best and most compendious way to a 
right belief. He hangs all true acquaintance with divinity 
upon the doing God's will: ‘If any man will do His will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God’ 
This is that alone which will make us, as St. Peter tells 
us, ‘that we shall not be barren nor unfruitful in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour’.’ There is an inward 
sweetness and deliciousness in divine truth, which no sen- 
sual mind can taste or relish: this is that Wvyies avnp— 
that natural man that savours not the things of God. 
Corrupt passions and terrene affections are apt, of their 
own nature, to disturb all serene thoughts, to precipitate 
our judgments, and warp our understandings. It was a 
good maxim of the old Jewish writers: ‘the Holy Spirit 
dwells not in terrene and earthly passions*.’ Divinity is 


1 John vii. 17. 

2 2 Pet. i. 8. 

3:pyoa xy ayya mw xd wpa mn 
An equable and cheerful frame of mind, 
ag well as a pious disposition, are frequently 
mentioned by the ancient Jewish writers 
as necessary in order that the WTIPNA NN 


‘Spiritus Sanctus’ or the MDW ‘ Pre- 
sentia Divina’ (Shechinah) may dwell with 
any one. Expressions similar to the above 
occur not unfrequently in the Talmud, 
e.g. Gem. Shabbath, cap. 1. fol. 31 a. 
Thus, too, indulgence in angry feelings is 
said by them to deprive, for the time, the 
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not so well perceived by a subtile wit, domep aicOyce Kexa- 
Oapuévn—‘ as by a purified sense,’—as Plotinus phraseth it. 

Neither was the ancient philosophy unacquainted with 
this way and method of attaining to the knowledge of 
divine things; and therefore Aristotle himself thought a 
young man unfit to meddle with the grave precepts of 
morality, till the heat and violent precipitancy of his 
youthful affections were cooled and moderated’. And it 
is observed of Pythagoras, that he had several ways to try 
the capacity of his scholars, and to prove the sedateness 
and moral temper of their minds, before he would entrust 
them with the sublimer mysteries of his philosophy’. The 
Platonists were herein so wary and solicitous, that they 
thought the minds of men could never be purged enough 
from those earthly dregs of sense and passion, in which 
they were so much steeped, before they could be capable 
of their divine metaphysics*: and therefore they so much 


wise man of his wisdom, and the prophet 
of his gift of prophecy.—Gem. Pesavhim, 
cap. vi. fol. 67 a. 
Prophecy, cap. ViII.) So, on the contrary, 
they maintain that a holy life, and devo- 
tion to sacred study will secure the Divine 
Presence. In the Mishna Massec. Avoth, 
cap. 11. § 6, it is said that the Shechinah 
dwells with ten persons met together for 
the study of the laws. Again, the same 
is said (§ 2) with reference to two persons 
met together for such study. (Cf. 5. 
Matth. xviii. 19, 20.) We must be care- 
ful not to confound the Jewish idea at- 
tached to the expression LIP AY ‘ Spi- 
ritus Sanctus,’ with the Chr'stian meaning 
of the term. By many Jewish writers, 
though not by all, the term is understood 
as denoting precisely the same as the 
md? ‘Priesentia Divina.’--Vid. 
torf, Lex-Rubbin, s. ve ADe 
2395 2397+ 

1 (Aw) rs wodttuKAs otk Eorw olxetos 
dxpoaris 6 véos'.... “Kiri 5¢ rots mdbeow 
dxorovOnrixos dv paralws dxoboerar ral 


(Vide Discourse on 


Bux- 
Col. 


dvwdedcs, eredy TO Tédos early od ywoors 


ddAd mpagis.—Kth. Nicoim, 1. 1. 


° It is curious that the first test to 
which Pythagoras subjected his disciples 
was the physiognomical. Hence, a science 
which as yet finds less favour with us than 
with the Germans, has at least the autho- 
rity of antiquity in the Greek philosopher. 
For the definition of Gellius is explicit 
enough to identify the Pythayorvan with 
the modern physiognomy: ‘Jam a prin- 
cipio adolescentes, qui sese ad discendum 
obtulerant, edvocoyrwudver. Td verbum 
significat, mores naturasque hominum 
conjectatione quadam de oris et vultus 
ingenio deque totius corporis filo atque 
hahitu sciscitari,’—Gell, VW. A. 1. 9. 

When admitted as scholars, their no- 
vitiate was passed in the practice of self: 
denial in matters of appetite and corporal 
indulgence in general: they were exercised 
in abstruse enquiries and speculations, and, 
if the accounts are to be believed, in the 
ordeal of silence for a term of years.— 
Jambl. De Pyth. Vit, 68. : 

5 ER. "ANG why 7d ye deaexrixd ovx 
AN\Ny Sdoes, ds éydua, hiv TE xabapas 
Te Kal dixalws procopotyri.— Plat. Sophist. 
283. 
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solicit a xwpicnds ard Tov cwyatos, as they are wont to 
phrase it—‘a separation from the body,’ in all those that 
would xaBapas dirocoperv, as Socrates speaks, that is 
indeed, ‘sincerely understand divine truth; for that was 
the scope of their philosophy. This was also intimated by 
them in their defining philosophy to be weréry Oavarov— a 
meditation of death';’ aiming herein at only a moral way 
of dying, by loosening the soul from the body and this 
sensitive life; which they thought was necessary to a right 
contemplation of intelligible things: and therefore, be- 
sides those aperai xafaprixai by which the souls of men 
were to be separated from sensuality, and purged from 
fleshly filth, they devised a farther way of separation more 
accommodated to the condition of philosophers, which was 
their mathemata, or mathematical contemplations, whereby 
the souls of men might farther shake off their dependency 
upon sense, and learn to go as it were alone, without the 
crutch of any sensible or material thing to support them ; 
and so be a little inured, being once got up above the 
body, to converse freely with immaterial natures, without 
looking down again and falling back into sense. Besides, 
many other ways they had, whereby to rise out of this 
dark body—avaBdcess éx Tov orndaiov, as they are wont to 
call them?,—several steps and ascents out of this miry cave 
of mortality, before they could set any sure footing with 
their intellectual part in the land of light and immortal 
being. 


1 ToGro 5¢ ovdév dddo éoTly 7 dpOes 
grocopoica (sc. yuxi) Kal rw bvTe TEd- 
vdvae medeT@oa padlws’ 7 od roi’ dy etn 
perérn Cavdrov; Ilayrdmact ye.—Plato. 
Phed. 80 B. 

As a comment on the whole passage 
we may quote what was probably in. the 
author’s mind when he wrote it: Ovxovy 
tours ye Gdvaros dvoudgerat, AVows Kab 
Xwpio wos puxfjs dad odparos; TWavrdract 
of 7 8 bs. Adew 5é ye abr, Os paper, Tpo- 


Oupodvrat det pddtora Kal pdvoe of didoco- 
gouvres 6p0Gs, kal TO wedérnua abrd TouTd 
éstt Tov pirociguy, vows Kal ywpiocuds 
puxis did cdparos, 7} ov; Palverat.—Plat. 
Phed. 67 D. 

2 An expression borrowed from Plato 
(De Repub. 514, 515), by Plotinus, Enn. 
ir. 9. 6: elérwv kal capds TOv ‘ENAjvev 
drigws NeydvTwy dvaBdoes x TOU orn- 
Aalov. 
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And thus we should pass from this topic of our dis- 
course, upon which we have dwelt too long already, but 
that before we quite let it go, I hope we may fairly make 
this use of it farther (besides what we have openly aimed 
at all this while), which is, to learn not to devote or give 
up ourselves to any private opinions or dictates of men in 
matters of religion, nor too zealously to propugn the 
dogmas of any sect. As we should not, like rigid cen- 
surers, arraign and condemn the creeds of other men 
which we comply not with, before a full and mature 
understanding of them, ripened not only by the natural 
sagacity of our own reason, but by the benign influence of 
holy and mortified affection: so neither should we over 
hastily eredere in fidem alienom—subscribe to the symbols 
and articles of other men. They are not always the best 
men that blot most paper: truth is not, I fear, so volu- 
minous, nor swells into such a mighty bulk as our books 
do. Those minds are not always the most chaste that 
are most parturient with these learned discourses, which 
too often bear upon them a foul stain of their unlawful 
propagation. A bitter juice of corrupt affections may 
sometimes be strained into the ink of our greatest scho- 
lars; their doctrmes may taste too sour of the cask they 
come through. We are not always happy in meeting 
with that wholesome food (as some are wont to call the 
doctrinal part of religion) which hath been dressed out by 
the cleanest hands. Some men have too bad hearts to 
have good heads: they cannot be good at theory who 
have been so bad at the practice, as we may justly fear 
too many of those, from whom we are apt to take the 
articles of our belief, have been. Whilst we plead so 
much our right to the patrimony of our fathers, we may 
tuke too fast a possession of their errors, as well as of 
their sober opinions. There are idola  speciis—innate 
prejudices, and deecitful bypotheses, that many times 
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wander up and down in the minds of good men, that may 
fly out from them with their graver determinations’. We 
can never be well assured what our traditional divinity is; 
nor can we securely enough addict ourselves to any sect 
of men. That which was the philosopher’s motto, ’EXev- 
Oepov eivat det TH ryveOun Tov pé\ovTa pirocopev, We May a 
little enlarge, and so fit it for an ingenuous pursuer after 
divine truth: ‘he that will find truth, must seek it with a 
free judgment, and a sanctified mind: he that thus seeks 
shall find; he shall live in truth, and that shall live in 
him; it shall be like a stream of living waters issuing out 
of his own soul; he shall drink of the waters of his own 
cistern, and be satisfied; he shall every morning find this 
heavenly manna lying upon the top of his own soul, and 
be fed with it to eternal life; he will find satisfaction 
within, feeling himself in conjunction with truth, though 
all the world should dispute against him. 





SECTION II. 


An objection against the method of knowing laid down in the former sec- 
tion, answered. That men generally, notwithstanding their apostasy, 
are furnished with the radical principles of true knowledge. Men 
want not so much means of knowing what they ought to do, as wills to 
do what they know. Practical knowledge differs Jrom all other know- 


ledge, and excels it. 


ND thus I should again leave this argument, but that 
perhaps we may, all this while, have seemed to un- 
dermine what we intend to build up. For if divine truth 
spring up only from the root of true goodness, how shall 
we endeavour to be good, before we know what it is to be 
1 Quod ad Idola Specds attinet, ia Vol. virr. p. 294, and Vol. Ix. p. 204. ed. 


ortum habent ex propria cujusque natura Basil Montagu. 
et animi et corporis, ete.—Bacon’s Works, 
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so? or how shall we convince the gainsaying world of 
truth, unless we could also inspire virtue into it? 

To both which we shall make this reply; that there 
are some radical principles of knowledge that are so 
deeply sunk in the souls of men, as that the impression 
cannot easily be obliterated, though it may be much 
darkened. Sensual baseness doth not so grossly sully and 
bemire the souls of all wicked men at first, as to make 
them, with Diagoras, deny the Deity, or, with Prota- 
goras, doubt of, or, with Diodorus, to question the 
immortality of rational souls. Neither are the common 
principles of virtue so pulled up by the roots in all, as to 
make them so dubious in stating the bounds of virtue and 
vice as Epicurus was, though he could not but sometimes 
take notice of them. Neither is the retentive power of 
truth so weak and loose in all sceptics, as it was in him, 
who, being well scourged in the streets till the blood 
ran about him, questioned, when he came home, whether 
he had been beaten or not. Arrian hath well observed, 
that the common notions of God and virtue impressed 
upon the souls of men, are more clear and perspicuous 
than any else; and that if they have not more certainty, 
yet they have more evidence, and display themselves with 
less difficulty to our reflective faculty than any geome- 
trical demonstrations: and these are both available to 
prescribe out ways of virtue to men’s own souls, and to 
force an acknowledgment of truth from those that oppose, 
when they are well guided by a skilful hand. Truth needs 
not at any time fly from reason, there being an eternal 
amity between them. They are only some private dogmas, 
that may well be suspected as spurious and adulterate, 
that dare not abide the trial thereof. And this reason is 
not everywhere so extinguished, as that we may not, by 
that, enter into the souls of men. What the magnetical 
virtue is in these earthly bodies, that reason is in men’s 
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minds, which, when it is put forth, draws them one to 
another. Besides, in wicked men there are sometimes 
distastes of vice, and flashes of love to virtue; which are 
the motions which spring from a true intellect, and the 
faint strugglings of a higher life within them, which they 
crucify again by their wicked sensuality. As truth doth 
not always act in good men, so neither doth sense always 
act in wicked men; they may sometimes have their lucida 
intervalla—their sober fits; and a divine spirit blowing 
and breathing upon them, may then blow up some live 
sparks of true understanding within them; though they 
may soon endeavour to quench them again, and to rake 
them up in the ashes of their own earthly thoughts. 

All this, and more that might be said upon this argu- 
ment, may serve to point out the way of virtue. We want 
not so much means of knowing what we ought to do, as wills 
to do that which we may know. But yet all that know- 
ledge which is separated from an inward acquaintance 
with virtue and goodness, is of a far different nature from 
that which ariseth out of a true living sense of them, 
which is the best discerner thereof, and by which alone we 
know the true perfection, sweetness, energy, and loveliness 
of them, and all that which is ovte pytov, ovre yparrov— 
that which can no more be known by a naked demonstra- 
tion, than colours can be perceived by a blind man by any 
definition or description which he can hear of them. 

And, further, the clearest and most distinct notions of 
truth that shine in the souls of the common sort of men, 
may be extremely clouded, if they be not accompanied 
with that answerable practice that might preserve their 
integrity: these tender plants may soon be spoiled by the 
continual droppings of our corrupt affections upon them; 
they are but of a weak and feminine nature, and so may 
be sooner deceived by that wily serpent of sensuality that 
harbours within us. 


~ 
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While the soul is aAnpns TOU cwpatos—* full of the 
body’—while we suffer those notions and common prin- 
ciples of religion to lie asleep within us; that yeveasoupryos 
dvvauis—‘ the power of an animal life’—will be apt to 
incorporate and mingle itself with them; and that reason 
that is within us, as Plotinus hath well expressed it, 
becomes more and more gUpuTos Kakats Tals emuyivomevars 
dcEars—it will be infected with those evil opinions that 
arise from our corporeal life’. The more deeply our souls 
dive into our bodies, the more will reason and sensuality 
run one into another, and make up a most dilute, un- 
savoury, and muddy kind of knowledge. We must 
therefore endeavour more and more to withdraw ourselves 
from these bodily things, to set our soul as free as may 
be from its miserable slavery to this base flesh: we must 
shut the eyes of sense, and open that brighter eye of our 
understandings, that other eye of the soul, (as the philo- 
sopher calls our intellectual faculty,) nv eye muev was, 
Xewvrat dé odryo.*—‘ which indeed all have, but few make 
use of.” This is the way to see clearly: the light of the 
divine world will then begin to fall upon us, and those 
sacred éAAdpyyes—those pure coruscations of immortal 
and everliving truth will shine into us, and in God’s 
own light shall we behold Him. The fruit of this know- 
ledge will be sweet to our taste, and pleasant to our 
palates, ‘sweeter than honey or the honevcomb’” The 


1 The translation given by our Author 
of the original passage in Plotinus cannot 
be admitted, even after allowance is made 
for difference in punctuation. The Greek 
is as follows of (5¢) xaxdv édiduevor rais 
Kaxats éyyevoudvars emduplars erédnoay 
mdvras Tovs ev abrots tpwras, wWamep cal 
Abyov tov dpbdv, Barts cuduTos, Kakais 
rals émvyevopévars 5bfars.— Mun. WT. §. 7. 
The best feclings of mankind are debased 
when the aifections are tiacd on unworthy 
objects: the correctness of their reason- 


ing powers, if there be any in their nature 
(Sorts cvu@uTos) is vitiated by indulgence 
in degrading notions. The Oxford Lat. 
version runs thus: qui (vero) mala cu- 
piunt pravis jam couceptis cupiditatibus, 
omnes in se ameres impedisse atque li- 
gasso videntur: quemadmodum rectam 
quoque rationem, si qua innata est, malis 
aliquando opinionibus oecupare consueve- 
runt, 

2 Plotin. 1. 6. 8. 

3 Psalm xix. 10. 
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priests of Mercury, as Plutarch tells us, in the eating of 
their holy things, were wont to cry out yAu«d 4 adyOera!—- 
‘sweet is truth.’ But how sweet and delicious that truth 
is, which holy and heaven-born souls feed upon in their 
mysterious converse with the Deity, who can tell but they 
that taste it? When reason once is raised, by the mighty 
force of the Divine Spirit, into a converse with God, it is 
turned into sense: that which before was only faith well 
built upon sure principles, (for such our science may be) 
now becomes vision. We shall then converse with God 
7@ ve, Whereas before we conversed with, Him only 74 
cvavoig—with our discursive faculty—as the Platonists 
were wont to distinguish. Before, we laid hold on Him 
only doryw amodexrxge—with a struggling, agonistical, and 
contentious reason, hotly combating with difficulties and 
sharp contests of diverse opinions, and labouring in itself, 
in its deductions of one thing from another; we shall then 
fasten our minds upon Him doy arogfavtu@, with such 
a ‘serene understanding,’ yaAzjvn voepa, such an intellectual 
calmness and serenity as will present us with a blissful, 
steady, and invariable sight of Him. 





SECTION III. 


Men may be considered in a fourfold capacity in order to the perception 
of divine things. That the best and most excellent knowledge of divine 
things belongs only to the true and sober Christian ; and that at ts but 
in its infancy while heis in this earthly body. 

ND now, if you please, setting aside the Epicurean 
herd of brutish men, who have drowned all their own 
sober reason in the deepest Lethe of sensuality, we shall 
divide the rest of men into these four ranks, according to 


1 Plutarch. de Jside et Osiride, 378 B. 
Cc 
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that method which Simplicius upon Epictetus hath already 
laid out to us, with respect to a fourfold kind of know- 
ledge, which we have all this while glanced at. 

The first whereof is avOpw7os oupmepuppéevos TH ryevecel, 
or, if you will, &Opwzos 6 rokvs—‘ That coraplex and mul- 
tifarious man that is made up of soul and body,’ as it were 
by a just equality and arithmetical proportion of parts 
and powers in each of them’. The knowledge of these 
men I should call duvdépov dc€av in Plutarch’s phrase; ‘a 
knowledge wherein sense and reason are so twisted up 
together, that it cannot easily be unravelled, and laid out 
into its first principles. Their highest reason is opéddofos 
rais aic@yjoec.— complying with their senses—and both 
conspire together in vulgar opinion. To these that motto 
which the Stoics have made for them may very well 
agree, Bios vrodmfis, their life being steered by nothing 
else but opinion and imagination. Their higher notions 
of God and religion are so entangled with the birdlime of 
fleshly passions and mundane vanity, that they cannot 
rise up above the surface of this dark earth, or easily 
entertain any but earthly conceptions of heavenly things. 
Such souls as are here lodged, as Plato speaks, are émoGo- 
Bapets, ‘heavy behind?,’ and are continually pressing down 
to this world’s centre: and though, like the spider, they 
may appear sometime moving up and down aloft in the 
air, yet they do but sit in the loom, and move in that. web 
of their own gross fancies, which they fasten and pin to 
some earthly thing or other. 

The second is dvOpwrros Kata TH Noryexrjy Conv Ovo tWMEVOS 
—the man that looks at himself as being what he is rather 


1 odros wey yap 6 dvOpwros 6 mos  saxe refers to Simplicius in Epict. En- 


(oT, 6 cupmepuppevos Ty) yevéoe..—Simpl. — chivid. xii... . de sene ad discessum ex 
Prafat, Comment. in Bpict, hae vila preparando: ta uh, rob Katpod 
® Probably our author had in mind a r¥s drayayrjrews évordvros, xaNor'pevos 

. ‘ 


passage of Plotinus, not Plato, viz. dvape- 
Byxévar bé Ere brig PoBapys Urdpywr.— Mun. 
VL. g. 4. 


The Oxford note on this pas- 


SmigboBaphs ebpeOys, ims trav Secuav dx 
Oerxdmevos. Verbum dvOd\xerOac Plato- 
nieum,— Vid. de Legg... 644 8. 
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by his soul than by his body; that thinks not fit to view 
his own face in any other glass but that of reason and 
understanding; that reckons upon his soul as that which 
was made to rule, his body as that which was born to 
obey, and like a handmaid perpetually to wait upon his 
higher and nobler part’. And in such a one the com- 
munes notitee, or common principles of virtue and good- 
ness, are more clear and steady. To such a one we may 
allow Tpavertépav Kai éucpaveo Tépay dofav—‘ more clear and 
distinct opinions, as being already ev xaOdpoa—‘in a 
method or course of purgation,’ or, at least, fit to be 
initiated into the mysteria minora— the lesser mysteries 
of religion.’ For though these innate notions of truth 
may be but poor, empty, and hungry things of them- 
selves, before they be fed and filled with the practice of 
true virtue; yet they are capable of being impregnated, 
and exalted with the rules and precepts of it. And there- 
fore the Stoics supposed é71 ToiorTw rpoojKovow ai nOrcat 
cal wodT«Kal dperai—that the doctrine of political and 
moral virtues was fit to be delivered to such as these*; 
and though they may not be so well prepared for divine 
virtue, (which is of a higher emanation) yet they are not 
immature for human, as having the seeds of it already 
within themselves, which, being watered by answerable 
practice, may sprout up within them. 

The third is avOpw7os 70n xexaBappévos—he whose soul 
is already purged by this lower sort of virtue, and so is 
continually flying off from the body and bodily passion, 
and returning into himself®. Such, in St Peter's language, 
are those ‘who have escaped the pollutions which are in 
the world through lust’ To these we may attribute a 


1 gxelvors dppdgovor, Tots Kara Thy 2 Kalrotrw mpoorjxovow, xr h—Ibid. 
Royuxhy per fwhy ovowwpéevors.—Simpl. * OUre ote Geos tov Kabapricds Suvy- 
Prefat. Comment. in Epict. bévra qv —ITbid. 

mausever 5¢ TOY dvOpwroy, ws kare 4 2 Peter ii. 20. 


pox Royexyy ovarwpéevov.— Ibid. 
C2 
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vo0n émiatnun—a lower degree of science—their inward 
sense of virtue and moral goodness being far transcendent 
to all mere speculative opinions of it. But if this know- 
ledge settle here, it may be quickly apt to corrupt. Many 
of our most refined moralists may be, in a worse sense 
than Plotinus means, rAnpwOertes TH éavtav puce— full 
with their own pregnancy’; their souls may have too 
much heave and swell with the sense of their own virtue 
and knowledge: there may be an ill ferment of self-love 
lying at the bottom, which may puff it up the more with 
pride, arrogance and self-conceit. These forces with which 
the divine bounty supplies us to keep a stronger guard 
against the evil spirit, may be abused by our own rebel- 
lious pride, enticing them from their allegiance to God, to 
strengthen itself in our souls, and fortify them against 
heaven: like that supercilious Stoic who, when he 
thought his mind well armed and appointed with wisdom 
and virtue, cried out, Sapiens contendet cum ipso Jove de 
felucitate?. They may make an airy heaven of these, and 
wall it about with their own selfflattery, and then sit in 
it as gods, as Cosroes the Persian king was sometimes 
laughed at for enshrining himself in a temple of his own. 
And therefore, if this knowledge be not attended with 
humility and a deep sense of self-penury and self-empti- 
ness, we may easily fall short of that true knowledge of 
God, after which we seem to aspire. We may carry such 
an image and species of ourselves constantly before us, as 
will make us lose the clear sight of the Divinity, and be 
too apt to rest in a mere ‘logical life, (an expression of 
Simplicius) without any true participation of the divine 
life, if we do not (as many do, if not all, who rise no higher) 
relapse and slide back by vain-glory, popularity, or such 
like vices, into some mundane and external vanity or other. 


1 ob yap exer mrypolcba bd 7d wh bre wep Kat remjpwracrH éavrod pice.— 


txew 70 ulypwar pdvor yap rAnpodracdAn@ds, = Enn. ml. 5.7. 2 Senec, Byist xxv. 
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The fourth is a&vOpwaros Oewpntixds—the true metaphy- 
sical and contemplative man, ds rv éavros Aoyeny Cory 
UrepTpeywr, Srws eivat BovreTae Tov KpettTovwv—Who running 
and shooting up above his own logical or self-rational life, 
pierceth into the highest life’; such a one who, by uni- 
versal love and holy affection, abstracting himself from 
himself, endeavours to attain the nearest union with the 
divine essence that may be, xévtpov xévrpy cuvanyas?, as 
Plotinus speaks; knitting his own centre, if he have any, 
unto the centre of divine being. To such a one the 
Platonists are wont to attribute @ezav émictyunv—‘ a, true 
divine wisdom,’ powerfully displaying itself év voepa (on— 
‘in an intellectual life,’ as they phrase it. Such a know- 
ledge, they say, is always pregnant with divine virtue, 
which ariseth out of a happy union of souls with God, 
and is nothing else but a living imitation of a godlike 
perfection drawn out by a strong fervent love of it. This 
divine knowledge xadous «al épactov’s moe, &C. as Plotinus 
speaks—makes us amorous of divine beauty, beautiful and 
lovely*; and this divine love and purity reciprocally 
exalts divine knowledge; both of them growing up toge- 
ther, like that “Epws and ‘Avrépws that Pausanias some- 
times speaks of. Though, by the Platonists’ leave, such a 
life and knowledge as this is, peculiarly belongs to the 
true and sober Christian, who lives in Him who is life 
itself, and is enlightened by Him who is the truth itself, 
and is made partaker of the divine unction, ‘and knoweth 
all things,’ as St John speaks‘. This life is nothing else 
but God’s own breath within him, and an infant-Christ 
(if I may use the expression) formed in his soul, who is in 
a sense amavyacpa tis Sokys, ‘the shining forth of the 


1 odre ére waGdAov pds Tov OewpyTiKdy® 8 robro yap abro wddora Kdddos ov 
éxelvos yap Kat Thy éavrod, k.7.A.—Simpl. avro cal 76 rpOrov épydferas rods épacras 
Prefat. Comment. in Epict. atrod Kadovs, kal épacrovs movet.—Enn. I. 


2 Enn. V1. Q. 10. 6.9% x 4 y John iii. 20. 
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Father’s glory!’ But yet we must not mistake; this 
knowledge is but here in its infancy; there is a higher 
knowledge, or a higher degree of this knowledge, that 
doth not, that cannot, descend upon us in these earthly 
habitations. We cannot here see AND sos pEpa—in 
speculo lucido?; here we can see but in a glass, and that 
darkly too? Our own imaginative powers, which are 
perpetually attending the highest acts of our souls, will be 
breathing a gross dew upon the pure glass of our under- 
standings, and so sully and besmear it, that we cannot see 
the image of the Divinity sincerely in it. But yet this 
knowledge, being a true, heavenly fire kindled from 
God’s own altar, begets an undaunted courage in the 
souls of good men, and enables them to cast a holy scorn 
upon the poor, petty, trash of this life, in comparison 
with divine things, and to pity those poor, brutish Epicu- 
reans that have nothing but the mere husks of fleshly 
pleasure to feed themselves with. This sight of God 
makes pious souls breathe after that blessed time when 
mortality shall be swallowed up of life, when they shall 
no more behold the Divinity through the dark mediums 
that eclipse the blessed sight of it*. 


1. Heb: i. 3: imaginatricis.—Vide Discourse on Pro- 
2 The Jews in describing theeminence —phecy, chap. XI. 


of the prophetic character of Moses, say 3 1 Cor, xiii 12. 

that he saw divine things, xvbppora * In connexion with the aboye, vide 
—NdT9N NIT NiyysoxK xba MYND the last Chapter of the Discourse concern- 
in speculo lucido, sine interventu potentiw ing the Existence and Nature of God. 
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"Axpéryres dpa duablas dOeérys Kal decordarpovla, dv exrds wevew srovdacréov. 
CiEM. ALEX. in Admon. ad Gree. (Tom. I. p. 21.) 


‘H rév rpoopepomevey roduréheca, Tir els Ody ob vylverat, el yy pera Tod evOéov 
ppovijparos mpocdyoro. Sapa yap kal OunoNlat dppdvwy, rupds Tpopy’ Kal dvabijpara, 
lepuotrots xopyyla. 7d 5é Weor dpbvnna diapkds jdpacudvoy cuvdmrer Hee xwpely ydp 
dvdyxn Td 8uovov mpds 7d Suorov. Hrzrocies in Aurea Carm. p. 24. 


Nihil sancta et singularis illa majestas aliud ab homine desiderat, quam solam 
innocentiam : quam si quis obtulerit Deo, satis pie, satis religiose litavit. 
Lacrantius de Vero Cultu, Cap. 1. 


Hic verus est cultus, in quo mens colentis seipsam Deo immaculatam victimam 
sistit. Ibid. Cap. It. 


A 


SHORT DISCOURSE 


ON 


SUPERSTITION. 





The true notion of superstition, well expressed by Aco dapovia, i.e. ‘an 
over-timorous and dreadful apprehension of the Deity.—A false opi- 
nion of the Deity the true cause and rise of superstition.—Superstition 
is most incident to such as converse not with the goodness of God, or are 
conscious to themselves of their own unlikeness to Him.—Right appre- 
hensions of God beget in man a nobleness and freedom of soul.—Super- 
stition, though it looks upon God as an angry Deity, yet it counts Him 
easily pleased with flattering worship—Apprehensions of a Deity and 
guilt meeting together are apt to excite fear.—Hypocrites, to spare their 
sins, seek out ways to compound with God.—Servile and superstitious 
Jear is increased by ignorance of the certain causes of terrible effects in 
nature, &e. as also by frightful apparitions of ghosts and spectres—A 
Surther consideration of superstition, as a composition of fear and flat- 
tery—A fuller definition of superstition, according to the sense of the 
ancients.—Superstition doth not always appear in the same form, but 
passes from one form to another, and sometimes shrouds itself under 


forms seemingly spiritual and more refined. 





AVING now done with what we propounded as a 
preface to our following discourses, we should now 
come to treat of the main heads and principles of religion. 
But before we do that, perhaps it may not be amiss to 
inquire into some of those anti-deities that are set up 
against it, the chief whereof are ATHEISM and SuPER- 
stitton; which indeed may seem to comprehend in them 
all kinds of apostasy and prevarication from religion. We 
shall not be over curious to pry into such foul and rotten 
carcases as these are, too narrowly, or to make any subtile 
anatomy of them; but rather inquire a little into the 
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original and immediate causes of them; because, it may 
be, they may be nearer of kin than we ordinarily are 
aware of, while we see their complexions to be so vastly 
different the one from the other. 

And, first of all, for Superstirion,—to lay aside our 
vulgar notion of it, which much mistakes it—it is the 
same with that temper of mind which the Greeks call 
detatdamovia, for so Cicero frequently translates that word, 
though not so fitly and emphatically as he hath done 
some others. It imports ‘an over-timorous and dreadful 
apprehension of the Deity!; and therefore, with Hesy- 
chius, decidapovia and PoSobeia are all one, and deordaiuwv 
is by him expounded ‘an idolater, and also one that is 
very prompt to worship the gods’, but withal fearful of 
them’, And therefore the true cause and rise of super- 
stition is indeed nothing else but a false opinion of the 
Deity, that renders him dreadful and terrible, as being 
rigorous and imperious; that which represents him as 
austere and apt to be angry, but yet impotent, and easy 
to be appeased again by some flattering devotions, espe- 
cially if performed with sanctimonious shows, and a solemn 
sadness of mind. And I wish that that picture of God 
which some Christians have drawn of Him, wherein sour- 
ness and arbitrariness appear so much, doth not too much 
resemble it. According to this sense Plutarch hath well 
defined it in this manner: ‘a strong passionate opinion, 
and such a supposition as is productive of a fear debasing 
and terrifying a man with the representation of the gods 
as grievous and hurtful to mankind,’ 7 


1 Superstitio, in qua inest timor inanis — evaeBhs, Kal Secdds wapd Seois (wept Geov's). 
deorum,— Cie. de Nat. Deor, Lib. 1, cap.  Suidas defines SeriSawovla as et\dgea 
Xu. wept 7 Oeiov, Sela, dudiBoXia wept Thy 

» For so that word etge8is must here mlotw,—H dxaipos Geoc éBeia. 
signify ; if, indeed, it be not corrupted, 4 Sétav curalh Kal déous TOLNTEKH t 7i- 
and to be read evAaBys—a word which — AnYw odcav €xrarewotvros kai cuvrplBor- 
some other loxicographers use in this case. ros rép dvOpwrov, oldnevov pev eivae Oeots, 


(Original edition.) elvac 8€ Nurypor's Kat B\aSepors.—Plut. de 
+6 ra el5wra oéBwv, elSwroddrpns, 6 Superst. 165 B, 
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Such men as these converse not with the goodness of 
God, and therefore they are apt to attribute their impo- 
tent passions and peevishness of spirit to Him. Or, it 
may be, because some secret advertisements of their con- 
sciences tell them how unlike they themselves are to 
God, and how they have provoked Him; they are apt 
to be as much displeased with Him as too troublesome 
to them, as they think He is displeased with them. They 
are apt to count this divine supremacy as but a piece 
of tyranny that, by its sovereign will, makes too great 
encroachments upon their liberties, and that which will 
eat up all their right and property; and therefore are 
slavishly afraid of Him, ‘fearing heaven’s monarchy as a 
severe and churlish tyranny, from which they cannot 
absolve themselves,’ as the same author speaks!: and 
therefore he thus discloseth the private whisperings of 
their minds: ‘the broad gates of hell are opened, the 
rivers of fire and Stygian inundations run down as a 
swelling flood, there is thick darkness crowded together, 
dreadful and ghastly sights of ghosts screeching and 
howling, judges and tormentors, deep gulfs and abysses 
full of infinite miseries” Thus he. The prophet Isaiah 
gives us this epitome of their thoughts: ‘The sinners in 
Zion are afraid, fearfulness hath surprised the hypocrites: 
who shall dwell with the devouring fire? who shall dwell 
with everlasting burnings?’ Though I should not dislike 
these dreadful and astonishing thoughts of future tor- 
ment, which I doubt even good men may have cause to 
press home upon their own spirits, while they find in- 
genuity less active, the more to restrain sin; yet I think 


1 thy rdv Oedy dpxtvy ds rupawlia Tat roupdvractov, Eldddwy Twa Kade Tas 
PoBotpevos cxvOpwrhy kal drapalrnrov.i prev Beis, olxrpds 5é puwds emipepdvTwr, 
Plut. de Superst. 166 D. Siucacral 6€ cal Kodaoral, kal xdouara 

2 "Adou twes dvolyovrae muda Babeta, Kal pol, KaxGv pupluv yéuovres.—Ihid. 
kat rorapol mupés 6405 Kat orvyds drop- 167 A. 
paryes dvamerdyyurTat, Kat oxéros épymhw- 3 Isaiah xxxiii. 14. 
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it little commends God, and as little benefits us, to fetch 
all this horror and astonishment from the contemplations 
of a Deity, which should always be the most serene and 
lovely: our apprehensions of the Deity should be such as 
might ennoble our spirits, and not debase them. A right 
knowledge of God would beget a freedom and liberty of 
soul within us, and not servility, as Plutarch hath well 
observed: our thoughts of a Deity should breed in us 
hopes of virtue, and not gender to a spirit of bondage. 
But that we may pass on. Because this unnatural 
_ resemblance of God as an angry Deity in impure minds, 
should it blaze too furiously, like the basilisk, would kill 
with its looks; therefore these painters use their best arts 
a little to sweeten it, and render it less unpleasing. And 
those that fancy God to be most hasty and apt to be dis- 
pleased, yet are ready also to imagine Him so impotently 
mutable, that His favour may be won again with their 
uncouth devotions; that He will be taken with their formal 
praises, and, being thirsty after glory and praise and 
solemn addresses, may, by their pompous furnishing out 
all these for Him, be won to a good liking of them: and 
thus they represent Him to themselves kodaxevoueror, foe- 
aOa, Kai aryavaxretv aueXovpevov, a8 Lucian speaks too truly, 
though, it may be, too profanely*. And therefore super- 
stition will always abound in these things, whereby this 
deity of their own, made after the similitude of men, may 
be most gratified, slavishly crouching to it. We will take 


1 The words of Plutarch, as given in 
the text of the former editions of our au- 
thor, and which he evidently had betore 


priate antithesis to dperjs. We must, 
therefore, slightly alter the wording of the 
idea taken from Plutarch, and read thus: 


him, are these: dperis yap édmls 6 Ocds 
éorw, ob SovAelas mpdpacis. (de Superst. 
169 0.) The important word dovdelas 
does not, however, appear to be the cor- 
reet reading, but decdlas. The editions 
of Hutten, Roiske, and tho late Paris edi- 
tion of Didot, all agree on this point. The 
word deAlas, moreover, forms the appro- 


‘A right knowledge of God would beget 
a firmness and energy of soul within us, 
not timidity, as Plutarch hath well ob- 
served ; our thoughts of a Deity should 
breed in us hopes of virtue, and not gen- 
der to a spirit of sear.’ 

2 De Sacrif. ot. 
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a view of it in the words of Plutarch, though what refers 
to the Jews, if it respects more their rites than their man- 
ners, may seem to contain too hasty a censure of them. 
Superstition brings in ‘wallowings in the dust, tumblings 
in the mire, observations of sabbaths, prosternations, un- 
couth gestures, and strange rites of worship'’ Supersti- 
tion is very apt to think that heaven may be bribed with 
such false-hearted devotions; as Porphyry hath well ex- 
plained it by this, that it is ‘an apprehension that a man 
may corrupt and bribe the Deity?’ which (as he there 
observes) was the cause of all those bloody sacrifices, and 
of some inhuman ones among the heathen, men imagining 
Sia tev Ovowy efwvercOa TH dpaptiav** like him in the 
prophet, that thought, by the fruit of his body, and the 
firstlings of his flock, to expiate the sin of his soul‘. 

But, it may be, we may seem all this while to have 
made too tragical a description of superstition; and in- 
deed our author, whom we have all this while had re- 
course to, seems to have set it forth, as anciently painters 
were wont to do those pieces in which they would demon- 
strate most their own skill; they would not content them- 
selves with the shape of one body only, but borrowed 


1 amrdces, KaTraBopBopwces, ctaBBa- 
rispots, ples érl rpbowmor, alaxpas mpo- 
Kabloes, &ddokdTous mpocKuvyjces.—Plut. 
de Superst. 166 a. 

2 The words of Porphyry do not con- 
vey the meaning here ascribed to them. 
They occur in the treatise De Abstinen- 
tia, Lib. 11. cap. 60: ’Ayrootor dé of Thy 
moduté\eav elcaydyovres els Tas Ovolas, 
Srus dua ratry éopov Kaxay eloipyaryoy, 
Seridaruoviav, Tpupyy, bToAnpw Tot Sexd- 
few Stvacdar 76 Oetor, Kal Ovolas dxeto Bar 
ri dduclav, k.T-r.2 ie. ‘those who in- 
troduce costliness into sacrifices are not 
conscious that along with it they bring in 
a swarm of evils—superstition, luxury, a 
suspicion of the possibility of bribing the 
Deity, and of remedying injustice by sa- 


crifices.’. The suspicion here spoken of is 
not adescription of decrda:uovia, but both 
the one and the other are enumerated as 
belonging to the evils introduced through 
costliness in sacrifices. 

3 Porphyry, ibid. The effect here 
mentioned is rightly attributed to the in- 
fluence of dercdauorvla. Olympias, the 
mother of Alexander, has been spoken of 
as sacrificing magnificently, and so be- 
coming superstitious as a consequence. It 
is then said of Alexander himself, ris 6é 
Kexapipaa Ovew ayovmevos Tots eos 
raira, ovK éetvar ddixely oljoerat aire, 
pédXovte bia Tav Ovary é&wveicOa Thy 
auaptlav ; 

4 Micah vi. 7. 
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several parts from several bodies as might most fit their 
design, and fill up the picture of that they desired chiefly 
to represent. Superstition, it may be, looks not so foul 
and deformed in every soul that is dyed with it, as he 
hath there set it forth, nor doth it every where spread 
itself alike: this rdOos, that shrouds itself under the name 
of religion, will variously discover itself, as it is seated in 
minds of a various temper, and meets with variety of 
matter to exercise itself about. 

We shall therefore a little further inquire into it, 
and what the judgments of the soberest men anciently 
were of it; the rather for that a learned author of our 
own seems unwilling to own that notion of it which we 
have hitherto, out of Plutarch and others, contended 
for ; who, though he hath freed it from that gloss which 
the late ages have put upon it, yet he may seem to 
have too strictly confined it to a cowardly worship of 
the ancient Gentile demons, as if Superstition and Poly- 
theism were indeed the same thing; whereas Polytheism, 
or demon-worship, is but one branch of it. This was 
partly observed by the learned Casaubon in his notes 
upon that chapter of Theophrastus Tepe SeurtOatuovias, 
where it is described to be deta zpos 76 Sapdreov, Which he 
thus interprets: Zheophrastus voce Samonov et ceos et 
demones complexus est, et quicquid divinitatis esse parti- 
ceps milesana putavit antiquitas'. And in this sense it 
was truly observed by Petronius Arbiter, 


Primus in orbe Deos fecit Timor ?. 


L'Apudrer } Serovdatpovla dbgeev dy elvac —particeps malesana_putavit antiquitas, 


detla mpos 76 Satudviov.—Thoophr. Char.  AeMay accipe metum alium ab eo qui 
mept deoSarpovlas. pios decet. Seite enim Varro apud Au 
The following is the note of Casaubon — gustinum diecbat deum a religioso vereri, 
on the above : a superstitioso timeri.’ 
“Alii sic definiunt— Acuridamovla dere Casaubon, « little further on, quotes 
pofos Nady cat datmovw. Sed Theophras- the passage from Maximus Tyrius, ad- 
tus voce dacuédmory, ob deo ot damones duced by our author in page 3s. 


complexus est, ef quicquid divinitatis esse 3 Petron, Arh, Fragm. XXu. 1. 
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The whole progeny of the ancient demons, at least in the 
minds of the vulgar, sprang out of fear, and were sup- 
ported by it: though, notwithstanding, this fear, when in 
a being void of all true sense of divine goodness, hath not 
escaped the censure of superstition in Varro’s judgment, 
whose maxim it was, as St Augustine tells us, Dewm a 
religioso vereri, a superstitioso timert': which distinction 
Servius seems to have made use of in his comment upon 
Virgil, Zneid, v1. where the poet describing the torments 
of the wicked in hell, he runs out into an allegorical 
exposition of all, it may be too much in favour of Lucre- 
tius, whom he there magnifies. His words are these : Ipse 
etiam Lucretius dicit per eos, super quos jamjam casurus 
imminet lapis, swperstitiosos significart, qui inaniter sem- 
per verentur, et de duis et calo et locis superioribus male 
opinantur. Nam religiosi sunt qui per reverentiam ti- 
ment?. 

But that we may the more fully unfold the nature 
of this zaos, and the effects of it, which are not always of 
one sort, we shall first premise something concerning the 
rise of it. 

The common notions of a Deity, strongly rooted in 
men’s souls, and meeting with the apprehensions of guilti- 
ness, are very apt to excite this servile fear: and when 
men love their own filthy lusts, that they may spare 
them, they are presently apt to contrive some other ways 
of appeasing the Deity, and compounding with it. Un- 
hallowed minds, that have no inward foundations of true 
holiness to fix themselves upon, are easily shaken and 
tossed from all inward peace and tranquillity: and as the 
thoughts of some supreme power above them seize upon 
them, so they are struck with the lightning thereof into 


1 Quale autem illud est, quod cum  parentes, non ut hostes timeri.— De Civi- 
religiosum a superstitioso ea distinctione tate Det, Lib. VI. cap. IX. § 2. 
discernat, ut # superstitioso dicat timeri 2 Serv. in Virg. vi. 596. 


igi aut tantbum vereri ut 
deos, a religioso en. 
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inward affrightments, which are further increased by a 
vulgar observation of those strange, stupendous, and 
terrifying effects in nature, whereof they can give no 
certain reason, as earthquakes, thunderings and light- 
nings, blazing comets, and other meteors of a like nature, 
which are apt to terrify those especially who are already 
unsettled and chased with an inward sense of guilt, and, as 
Seneca speaks, inevitabilem metum ut supra nos aliquid 
timeremus incutiunt'. Petronius Arbiter hath well de- 
scribed this business for us: 
Primus in orbe deos fecit timor, ardua ceelo 


Fulmina cum caderent, discussaque meenia flammis, 
Atque ictus flagraret Athos” 


From hence it was that the libri fulgurales of the Ro- 
mans, and other such like volumes of superstition, swelled 
so much, and that the pulvinavia deorum were so often 
frequented, as will easily appear to any one a little con- 
versant in Livy, who every where sets forth this devotion 
so largely, as if he himself had been too passionately in 
love with it. 

And though, as the events in nature began sometimes 
to be found out better by a discovery of their imme- 





1 This is inaccurate. Seneca does not 
say that thunders, &c. produce awe for a 
superior power ; but he simply asserts that 


ut crederent Jovem aut non eque volun- 
tatis, aut certe minus paratum esse. Utrum 
enim vel tune, quum emisit ignes, quibus 


the philosophers of antiquity turned them 
to account, to overawe the ignorant. ‘In 
his, prima specie si intueri velis, errat 
antiquitas. 
est, quam credero fulmina e nubibus Jo- 
vem mittere, columnas, arbores, staluas 
suas nonnunquam petere, ut, impunitis 
sacrilegiis, percussis ovibus, incensis aris, 
pecudes innoxias feriat, et ad suum con- 
silium a Jove deos, quasi in ipso parum 
consilii sit, advocari: illa lata ct placata 
esse fulmina, que solus exoutiat ; perni- 
ciosa, quibus mittondis major numinum 
turba interfuit ? 
sentiam, non exixtimo tam hehetes fuisse, 


Quid enim tam imperitum 


Si querix a me, quid 


innoxia capita percuteret, scelerata tran- 
siret, aut noluit justius mittere, aut non 
successit? Quid ergo secuti sunt, quum 
hoc dicerent? Ad coervendos animos im- 
peritorum sapientissimi viri judicaverunt 
inevitablem metum, ut supra nos aliquid 
timeremus. Utile erat in tanta audacia 
seelerum aliquid esse, adversum quod 
nemo sibi satis potens videretur. Ad con- 
terrendos itaque eos, quibus innocentia 
nisi metu non placet, posuere super caput 
vindicem, et quidem armatum.”—Senec. 
Nat. Quest, Lib. 11. cap. XLIT. 
® Petron, Arb, Frag. Xxt1. 1 
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diate natural causes, so some particular pieces of super- 
stitious customs were antiquated and grown out of date, 
(as is well observed concerning those charms and februa- 
tions anciently in use upon the appearing of an eclipse, 
and some others) yet often affrights and horrors were not 
so easily abated, while they were unacquainted with the 
Deity, and with the other mysterious events in nature, 
which begot those furies and unlucky goblins—andaropas 
kal maXauvatovs—in the weak minds of men!. To all which 
we may add the frequent spectres and frightful apparitions 
of ghosts and mormos: all which extorted such a kind 
of worship from them as was most correspondent with such 
causes of it. And those rites and ceremonies which were 
begotten by superstition, were again the unhappy nurses 
of it; such as are well described by Plutarch: ‘Feasts, 
and sacrifices, as likewise observations of unlucky and 
fatal days, celebrated with eating of raw things, lacera- 
tions, fastings, and howlings, and many times filthy 
speeches in their sacred rites, and frantie behaviour?.’ 

But, as we insinuated before, this root of superstition - 
diversely branched forth itself, sometimes into magic and 
exorcisms, other times into pedantical rites, and idle 
observations of things and times, as Theophrastus hath 
largely set them forth in his tract Mepi Aeirdamorias®; in 


1 Plutarch, de Defect. Orac. 418 c. 

2 Tlep) way oby ray pvorixdy év ols Tas 
peyloras euddoes Kal diapdoes daBetv 
éore THs wept Saudvuv adrnGelas, edorod. 
por kelcOw, Kal? ‘Hpddorov éopras 6é Kat 
Ovolas, dowep hudpas dmoppddas Kal oxv- 
Opwrds, év als duopaylar Kal dtacracpol, 
vynoretal Te Kai Komerol, ToANaxod 5é mdhuy 
aloxpodoylac mpds iepots, pavlac re dddat 
dpduevar prpadxere ody krbvy, Oe@v wev 
odderl, Sapdvov 8€ gpatrkuy darorpomfs 
era phoap’ dv Terely pedtyia kal mapa- 
pera’ Kal ras médac Towoumévas dvOpwrro- 
Guclas ote Geods drairely 7} mpocdéxer Oat 
mibavov eorw, obre, k.7.4.—Plut. de De- 


fect. Orac. 417 ©- 


The above is the text as taken from 
the edition of Wyttenbach (Oxf.). It is 
unnecessary here to do more than allude 
to the various reading of pavlac 7’ ddadal 
7’ dpwopevarfor pavlac re dNdat dpwopevac. 
We have prolonged the quotation in order 
to include the dv@pwroducla: spoken of 
in the next page. 

3 The following are a few of the ab- 
surd acts attributed to the superstitious 
man by Theophrastus. 

If a weasel crosses his path he will 
not go along it, till somebody has gone 
before him, or he has thrown three stones 
across the way. He is always purifying 
his house, and saying it is because Hecate 


D 
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others, it displayed itself in inventing as many new deities 
as there were several causes from whence their affrights 
proceeded, and finding out many pita uvorypia appro- 
priate to them, as supposing they ought to be worshipped 
cum sacro horrore. And hence it is that we hear of those 
inhuman and diabolical sacrifices called avOpwroOvcia, fre- 
quent among the old heathens, as among many others, 
Porphyry, in his De Abstinentia, hath abundantly related, 
and of those dead men’s bones which our ecclesiastical 
writers tell us were found in their temples at the demolish- 
ing of them. Sometimes it would express itself in a pro- 
digal way of sacrificing, for which Ammianus Marcellinus, 
a heathen writer, but yet one who seems to have been well 
pleased with the simplicity and integrity of the Christian 
religion, taxeth Julian the emperor for superstition: Super- 
stitiosus magis quam sacrorum legitimus observator, innu- 
meras sine parsimonia pecudes mactans, ut estimaretur, st 
revertisset de Parthis, boves yam defuturos'!: like that 
Marcus Cesar, of whom he relates this common proverb: 
Oi AcvKo! Boes Mapkyw TH Kaicapt. “Av od wKnons, nuets atwdo- 
peOa®. Besides, many other ways might be named, wherein 
superstition might occasionally shew itself. 

All which may best be understood, if we consider it a 
little in that composition of fear and flattery which before 
we intimated: and indeed flattery is most incident to base 
and slavish minds; and where the fear and jealousy of a 
Deity disquiet a wanton dalliance with sin, and disturb 
the filthy pleasure of vice, there this fawning and crouch- 
ing disposition will find out devices to quiet an angry 
conscience within, and an offended God without, though 
as men grow more expert in this cunning, these fears may 


has come in. He never puts his foot ona to what vod or goddess he must pay his 
grave, nor ever goes where there igs a vows. 

corpse, Uf he has a dream, he repairs, 1} Ammian, Marcell. «xv. 4. Ts 

to the interpreters of dreams, to the 2 Quoted by Ammian, Mareell. in doco 


woothsayers, to the augura, to aseertain — eitato, 
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in some degree abate. This the ancient philosophy hath 
well taken notice of, and therefore well defined Secoanovia 
by «odaxeia, and useth these terms promiscuously. Thus 
we find Maximus Tyrius, writing concerning the difference 
between a friend and a flatterer: ‘The pious man is God’s 
friend, the superstitious is a flatterer of God: and indeed 
most happy and blessed is the condition of the pious man, 
God’s friend; but right miserable and sad is the state of 
the superstitious. The pious man, emboldened by a good 
conscience, and encouraged by the sense of his integrity, 
comes to God without fear and dread: but the super- 
stitious, being sunk and depressed through the sense of 
his own wickedness, comes not without much fear, being 
void of all hope and confidence, and dreading the gods 
as so many tyrants!.’ Thus Plato also sets forth this 
superstitious temper, though he mentions it not under 
that name, but we may know it by a property he gives of 
it, viz. ‘to converse with heaven,’ distinguishing between 
three kinds of tempers in reference to the Deity, which he 
there calls za, which are—total atheism, which he says 
never abides with any man till his old age; and partial 
atheism, which is a negation of Providence; and a third, 
which is a persuasion concerning the gods, ‘that they are 
easily won by sacrifices and prayers’,’ which he after ex- 
plains thus:' ‘that with gifts unjust men may find accept- 
ance with them*’ And this discourse of Plato’s upon 


1 Max. Tyr. Dissert. ‘Quomodo ab 
adulatore amicus debeat distingui.’ ‘O 
Hep eboeBis, pidos OeG, 6 Se deuridainwr, 
Kodak Oeod’ Kal paxdpros edoeBhs, 6 pldos 
Ge0o0, SvoTuxhs 5¢ 6 Secdaluwv. “Ovrep 
ody rpérov 6 wev OapoGy TG dpery, mpdceoe 
tots Geots dvev Séous’ 6 6é ramewds dia 
pox Onptav, were TOAD déous, SUoEAMS, Kat 
Beduds Tods Yeods Wamep Tovs TUpdvvous. 

2 Geods apyovmevos elvac xara vdpous 
ovdels rurrore otTEe Epyov doeBés elpydoaro 
éxav ore NOyov d@aKev dvouov, dddd év 54 


TL TOY TpLav WaoXwv, 7 TobTO, diep elroy, 
odx mWyotpevos, } TO SevTEpov dvras ov 
ppovtlfer dvOpurwv, % tplrov eimapamu- 
Ojrous elvar Avolas Te Kal edyais Taparyo- 
pévous.— De Legg. 885 B. 

3 Ore pev yap Oeoi 7’ elal Kal dvOpdrwy 
émipehobyrat, éywye ob wavrdract pavdus 
dv palnyv nuly drodedetyOar' 7d 5é mapas- 
tyros ad Oeods elvat Totow déixobo., de- 
xoudvous b&pa, ore ruwl cvyxwpyréov mavri 
T ab card dbvapw tpdtw édeyxréov.—_De 
Legg. 905 D. 
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these three kinds of irreligious 7a, Simplicius seems to 
have respect to in his comment upon Epictetus, where he 
treats about right opinions in religion’; and there, having 
pursued the two former of them, he thus states the latter, 
(which he calls dOetas Xo-yov) as well as the other two, as a 
conceit, quod muneribus et donartis et stipis distributione a 
sententia deducuntur?: such men making account, by their 
devotions, to draw the Deity to themselves, and winning 
the favour of heaven, to procure such an indulgence to 
their lusts as no sober man on earth would give them; 
they, in the mean while, not considering ‘that repentance, 
supplications, and prayers, &c. ought to draw us nearer to 
God, not God nearer to us; as in a ship, by fastening a 
cable to a firm rock, we intend not to draw the rock to 
the ship, but the ship to the rock?’ Which last passage 
of his is therefore the more worthy to be taken notice of, 
as shewing of how large an extent this irreligious temper 
is, and of how subtile a nature. This fond and gross 
dealing with the Deity was that which made the scoffing 
Lucian so much sport, who, in his treatise De Sacrifidiis, 
tells a number of stories how the demons loved to be 
feasted, and where and how they were entertained, with 
such devotions which are rather used magically as charms 
and spells, for such as use them, to defend themselves 
against those evils which their own fears are apt perpetu- 
ally to muster up, and to endeavour by bribery to purchase 
the favour and indulgence of heaven, as Juyenal speaks of 
the superstitious Egyptian : 


1 Simplic. Comment. tn Epict. cap. — rotodrév te wdoyorres, olov of wérpas turds 
REX maparlas Kd\wv eSdyarres, xal rd exeivov 
2 apds Tov Tplrov,.....7Hs dOelas Niyor — emiamaarOar éavro's te Kal 7d axdriov TH 


twucy’ 8s elvat pev 7d, Oeia Kal mpovoety Trav = érpg mpogdyovres, Kai 3: dwecplay Tot 


dvOpwrlvwy dmodoyet, maparpéresbar dé 
Swpos, Kal dvadymac, xal Kepuarlov dia- 
ddceow.- Simpl. dn Hpiel, cap. XXX. 

3 Kal ratryy thy tudv émorpophy 
mpos aitoy, ws a’rod mpos huas \cyouer’ 


ywoudvor Soroivres ofx abrol tpootévat 7H 
mérpa, aNd Thy wérpay war o\lyov ér 
atrots lévat, Merauc\ccae 5¢, cai lwerefar, 
kal etyal xal td roatra dvadoyotur 7G 
xa\Q. —Nimpl. ibid. 
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Illius lacryme meditataque murmura prestant 
Ut veniam culpse non abnuat, ansere magno 
Scilicet et tenui popano corruptus Osiris". 


Though all this while I would not be understood to con- 
demn too severely all servile fear of God, if it tend to 
make men avoid true wickedness, but that which settles 
upon these lees of formality. 

To conclude. Were I to define superstition more 
generally according to the ancient sense of it, I would 
call it ‘such an apprehension of God in the thoughts of 
men, as renders Him grievous and burdensome to them, 
and so destroys all free and cheerful converse with Him; 
begetting, in the stead thereof, a forced and jejune devo- 
tion, void of inward life and love.’ It is that which dis- 
covers itself pedantically in the worship of the Deity, in 
anything that makes up only the body or outward ves- 
ture of religion; though there it may make a mighty 
bluster: and because it comprehends not the true divine 
good that ariseth to the souls of men from an internal 
frame of religion, it is therefore apt to think that all its 
insipid devotions are as so many presents offered to the 
Deity, and gratifications for Him. How variously super- 
stition can discover and manifest itself, we have intimated 
before: to which I shall only add this, that we are not so 
well rid of superstition, as some imagine, when they have 
expelled it out of their churches, expunged it out of their 
books and writings, or cast it out of their tongues, by 
making innovations in names; wherein they sometimes 
imitate those old Caunii that Herodotus speaks of, who, 
that they might banish all the foreign gods that had 
stolen in among them, took their procession through all 
their country, beating and scourging the air as they went 
along?; no: for all this, superstition may enter into our 
chambers, and creep into our closets; it may twine about 


1 Juv. Sat. VI. 539. 2 Herod. 1. 172. 
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our secret devotions, and actuate our forms of belief and 
orthodox opinions, when it hath no place else to shroud 
itself, or hide its head in; we may think to flatter the 
Deity by these, and to bribe it with them, when we are 
grown weary of more pompous solemnities: nay, it may 
mix itself with a seeming faith in Christ; as I doubt it 
doth now in too many who, laying aside all sober and 
serious care of true piety, think it sufficient to offer up the 
active and passive righteousness of their Saviour, to a 
severe and rigid justice, to make expiation for those sins 
they can be willing to allow themselves in. 


A 


SHORT DISCOURSE 


ON 


ATHEISM. 


They say unto God, Depart from us; for we desire not the knowledge of Thy ways. 
What is the Almighty that we should serve Him? and what profit should we have, if 
we pray unto Him ? Job xxi. 14, I5. 


"Evtoe yap drocpanévres mayrdmacy els Seodacpoviay Gdcbor" of 5& pet-yovres Somep 
Bos thy Secotdapovlay, Erabov abOrs Worep els kpnuvov eumecdvres riv dbebryra. 
Puuraron. de Iside et Osiride, 378 A. 


*Enoc pevyorres rhy Secotdamoviay, éuminrovow els dbebryta Tpaxetay Kal dvrlrutoy, 
dreprndjoavres ev péow Keerny Ti eto éBerav. Puortarce. de Superst. ad fin. 


A 


SHORT DISCOURSE 


ON 


ATHEISM. 





That there is a near affinity between atheism and superstition—That 
superstition doth not only prepare the way for atheism, but promotes 
and strengthens it—That epicurism is but atheism under a mask.— 
A confutation of the master-notion of Epicurus, together with some other 
pretences and dogmas of his sect—That true knowledge of nature is 
advantageous to religion—That superstition is more tolerable than 
atheism.—That atheism is both ignoble and uncomfortable.— What 
low and unworthy notions the Epicureans had concerning man’s hap- 
piness: and what trouble they were put to, how to define, and where to 
place, true happiness.—A true belief of a Deity supports the soul with 
a present tranquillity and future hopes.— Were it not for a Deity, the 
world would be unhabitable. 


We have now done with what we intended concerning 
YY superstition, and shall a little consider and search 
into the pedigree of ArHzism, which indeed hath so much 
affinity with superstition, that it may seem to have the 
same father with it. ‘Superstition could be well content 
there were no God to trouble or disquiet it, and atheism 
thinks there is none!’ And as superstition is engendered Y 
by a base opinion of the Deity as cruel and tyrannical, 
(though it be afterwards brooded and hatched by a slavish 
fear and abject thoughts) so also is atheism: and that 
sour and ghastly apprehension of God, when it meets 
with more stout and surly natures, is apt to enrage them, 
and cankering them with malice against the Deity they 


1 Ove olerac Oeods clvat 6 dBeos, 6 be derrdaluwy oF Bovdrcras, [miorever 5é dxwv]. 
—Plut. de Superst. 170 F. 
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so little brook, provokes them to fight against it, and 
undermine the notion of it; as this plastic nature which 
intends to form living creatures, when it meets with 
stubborn and unruly matter, is fain to yield to it, and to 
produce that which answers not her own idea; whence 
the signatures and impressions of nature sometimes vary 
so much from that seal that nature would have stamped 
upon them. ‘'O deodainwv TH mpoaipecet aBeos av, acbeve- 
OTEPOS EaTL 7} WaTE dokaCew mepi Oewv 0 Bovrera. If these 
melancholic opinions and disquieting fears of the Deity 
mould not the minds of men into devotion, as finding 
them too churlish and untameable to receive any such 
impressions; they are then apt to exasperate men against 
it, and stir them up to contend with that Being which 
they cannot bear, and to destroy that which would deprive 
them of their own liberty. These unreasonable fears of 
a Deity will always be moving into flattery or wrath. 
Atheism could never have so easily crept into the world, 
had not superstition made way, and opened a back-door 
- for it: it could not so easily have banished the belief of a 
Deity, had not that first accused and condemned it as 
destructive to the peace of mankind; and therefore it 
hath always justified and defended itself by superstition ; 
as Plutarch hath well expressed it: ‘Superstition afforded 
the principle of generation to atheism, and afterwards 
furnished it with an apology, which, though it be neither 
true nor lovely, yet wants it not a specious pretence?’ 
And therefore Simplicius, as we heard before’, calls the 
notion of superstition aBeias dryov, as having an ill savour 
of atheism in it, seeing (as he gives an account of it) it 
disrobes the Deity of true majesty and perfection, and 
represents it ax weak and infirm, clothed with such fond, 


1 Plutarch, de Superst, 170 ¥. mpopdcews 5€ Twos ovK dpopov ofcayv.— 
3H 8é deodacuovla rq dOedryre xai = Tlutarch, de Superst. 171 A. 
yevrtobar rapérxev py hy, Kal yevouéry dl- 8 Vid. Discourse on Superstition, p. 
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feeble, and impotent passions, as men themselves are. 
And Dionysius Longinus, that noble rhetorician, fears not 
to challenge Homer as atheistical for his unsavoury lan- 
guage respecting the gods, which indeed was only the off- 
spring of his superstition!. If the superstitious man thinks 
that God is altogether like himself, which indeed is a cha- 
racter most proper to such, the atheist will soon say in his 
heart, ‘there is no God;’ and will judge it, not without 
some appearance of reason, to be better there were none; 
as Plutarch hath discoursed it. ‘Were it not better for the 
Gauls and Scythians not to have had any notion, fancy, 
or history of the gods, than to think them such as de- 
lighted in the blood of men offered up in sacrifices upon 
their altars, as reckoning this the most perfect kind of 
sacrifice and consummate devotion’? For thus his words 
are to be translated in reference to those ancient Gauls 
and Scythians, whom almost all histories testify to 
have been avOpwro8vra which horrid and monstrous 
superstition was anciently very frequent among the hea- 
then, and was sharply taxed by Empedocles of old, 


Mop¢ry & dddaEavta matnp pidrov viov deipas 





Thaler, émevyopevos péya vymios*. 

This made Lucretius cry out with so much indignation, 

when he took notice of Agamemnon’s diabolical devotion 

in sacrificing his daughter Iphigenia to make expiation 
during his Trojan expedition, 

Tantum religio potuit suadere malorum4 

And indeed what sober man could brook such an esteem 

of himself as this blind superstition, which overspread the 

1*Opmpos yap por Soxel, rapadSols Gedy, prhre garraclav, mitre toroplar, 7 


Tpabpara Oedv, ordoes, Tinwplas, Sdxpua,  Oeods elvar voulfew xalpovras dvOpwmuv 
decua, wdOn Taupupra, Tovs pev él trav = oharropévww aipact, Kal TeXewrdryy Ovolay 


Traxav dvOpdrous, cov éxl 7H durdyer, kal lepoupylay tatrnv voutfovras ;—Plut. 
Geods remoinxévat, Tods Oeods 5¢ dvOpd- de Superst. 171 B. 
movs.—Dionys. Long. de Sublim. x. § 7. * Empedocles Frag. de Purificat. 430. 
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heathen world, and (I doubt) is not sufficiently rooted 
out of the Christian, fastened upon God himself? which 
made Plutarch so much in defiance of it cry out, as will- 
ing almost to be an atheist as to entertain the vulgar 
superstition, ‘As for me,’ saith he, ‘I had rather men 
should say that there is no such man, nor ever was, as 
Plutarch, than to say that he is, or was, an inconstant, 
fickle man, apt to be angry, and for every trifle revengeful,’ 
&c. as he goes on farther to express this blasphemy of 
superstition!. 

But it may not be amiss, to learn from Atheists 
themselves what was the impulsive cause that moved 
them to banish away all thoughts and sober fear of a 
Deity—what was the principle upon which this black 
opinion was built, and by which it was sustained. And 
this we may have from the confessions of the Epicureans, 
who, though they seemed to acknowledge a Deity, yet I 
doubt not but those that search into their writings will soon 
embrace Cicero’s censure of them, Verbis quidem ponunt, 
revpsa tollunt deos*. Indeed it was not safe for Epicurus 
(though he had a good mind to let the world know how 
little he cared for their deities) to profess he believed 
there were none, lest he should have met with the same 
entertainment for it that Protagoras did at Athens; who, 
for declaring himself doubtful, efre ciow, etre un eit Beol, 
was himself put to death, and his books burnt in the 
streets of Athens, ind xyjpuxa—sub voce praconis—as 
Diogenes Laertius and others record’: and indeed the 

1 “AvOpwros dBeBacos, etuerdBodos, ei- 8 * Mept wey Bedy otk byw eidévar el6” 


xephs mpds dpynv, emt rots rvxoter t- 
pwpnrikds, K.T.\.—Plutarch, de Superst. 
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world was never so degenerated anywhere, as to suffer 
atheism to appear in public view. 

But that we may return, and take the confessions a 
little of these secret atheists of the Epicurean sect: and 
of these Cicero gives us a large account in his books De 
Finibus, and other parts of his philosophy. Torquatus, 
the Epicurean, liberally spends his breath to cool that too 
much heat of religion, as he thought, in those that could 
not apprehend God as any other than cwriosum et plenum 
negotir dewm, (as one of that sect doth phrase it',) and 
so he states this maxim of the religion that then was 
most in use, saying, Superstitio, qua qui est imbutus, 
quietus esse nunquam potest?. By the way, it may be. 
worth our observing, how this monstrous progeny of 
men, when they would seem to acknowledge a Deity, 
could not forget their own beloved image, which was 
always before their eyes; and therefore they would have 
it as careless of anything, but its own pleasure and idle 
life, as they themselves were. So easy is it for all sects, 
some way or other, to slide into a compliance with the 
Anthropomorphit, and to bring down the Deity to a 
conformity to their own image. 

But we shall rather choose a little to examine Lucretius 
on this point, who hath, in the name of all his sect, largely 
told us the rise and original of this design. After a short 
introduction to his following discourse of nature, he thus 
begins his prologue in commendation of the exploit of 
Epicurus, as he fancies it: 


Humana ante oculos fede cum vita jaceret, 
In terris oppressa gravi sub religione, 

Que caput a ceeli regionibus ostendebat 
Horribili super aspectu mortalibus instans ; 


Baeces quum in principio libri sui sic posu- que ejus in concione combusti.—Cic. de 
isset, De diis, neque ut sint, neque ut non Nat. Deor. 1. 23. 

sint, habeo ddicere, Atheniensium jussu 1 De Nat. Deor, 1. 20. 

urbe atque agro est exterminatus, libri- 2 De Fin. 1. 18. 
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Primum Graius homo mortales tendere contra 
Est oculos ausus, primusque obsistere contra: 
Quem neque fana deum, nec fulmina, nec minitanti 


Murmure compressit ccelum'. 





And a little after, in a sorry ovation, proudly cries out, 


Quare religio pedibus subjecta vicissim 

Obteritur; nos exzequat victoria ccelo*. 
But to proceed. Our author observing the timorous minds 
of men to have been struck with this dreadful supersti- 
tion, from the observation of some stupendous effects and 
events (as he pleaseth rather to call them) in nature; he 
therefore, following herein the steps of his vreat master 
Epicurus, undertakes so to solve all those knots into 
which superstition was tied up, by unfolding the secrets 
of nature, as that men might find themselves loosened 
from those sevt domint and crudeles tyranni, as he calls 
the vulgar creeds of the Deity. And so he begins with 
a simple confutation of the opinion of the creation, which 
he supposed to contain a sure and sensible demonstration 
of a Deity, and to have sprung up from an admiring 
ignorance of natural productions : 


Quippe ita formido mortales continet omnes, 
Quod multa in terris fieri cceloque tuentur, 
Quorum operum causas nulla ratione videre 
Possunt, ae ficri divino numine rentur*. 


And towards the end of this first book, 
Primum quod magnis doceo de rebus, et artis 
Religionum animum nodis exselvere pergo*. 
But herein all the Epicureans (who are not the true, but 
foster-fathers of that natural philosophy they brag of, and 
of which indeed Democritus was the first author) do them- 
selves miserably blunder, For though a lawful acquaintance 
with all the events and phenowona that shew themselves 


1 Lueret. de Ber, Nat. 1, 63. 3 Lucret. de Rev. Nat. 1. 132. 
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upon this mundane stage, would contribute much to free 
men’s minds from the slavery of dull superstition: yet 
would it also breed a sober and amiable belief of the 
Deity, as it did in all the Pythagoreans, Platonists, and 
other sects of philosophers, if we may believe themselves; 
and an ingenuous knowledge hereof would be as fertile 
with religion, as the ignorance thereof, in affrighted and 
base minds, is with superstition. 

For which purpose I shall need only to touch upon 
the master-notion of Epicurus, by which he undertakes 
to solve all difficulties that might hold our thoughts in 
suspense about a Anuoupyos, or a Creator; which is that 
plenum—which is all one with corpus—and inane; that 
this body—which, in his philosophy, is nothing but an 
infinity of insensible atoms moving to and fro in an 
empty space—is, together with that space in which it is, 
sufficient to beget all those phenomena which we see in 
nature. Which, however true it might be, motion being 
once granted, yet herein Cicero hath well stopped the 
wheel of this over-hasty philosophy: Quum in rerum 
natura duo querenda sint, unum, que materia sit ex qua 
queque res efficiatur; alterum, que vis sit que quidque 
efficiat : de materia disseruerunt ; vim et causam efficiendi 
reliquerunt’. Which is as much as if some conceited 
piece of sophistry should go about to prove that an 
automaton had no dependency upon the skill of an arti- 
ficer, by descanting upon the several parts of it, without 
taking notice, in the mean while, of some external weight 
or spring that moves it: or, to use his own similitude, as 
if one that undertakes to analyze any learned book, 
should tell us how so many letters meeting together in 
several combinations, should beget all that sense that is 
contained therein, without minding that wit that cast 
them all into their several ranks. And this made 


1 Cie. de Fin. r. 6, 
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Aristotle, otherwise not over-zealous of religion, soberly 
acknowledge some ‘ first mover’ —70o mpwrov Kwovv axivyTov. 

And yet, could we allow Epicurus this power of 
motion to be seated in nature, yet that he might perform 
the true task of a naturalist, he must also give us an 
account how such a force and power in nature should 
subsist: which indeed is easy to do, if we call in Geov amo 
unxavys,—God himself as the architect and mover of 
this divine artifice; but without some infinite power, 
impossible. 

And we should further inquire, how these moveable 
and rambling atoms come to place themselves so orderly 
in the universe, and observe that absolute harmony and 
decorum in all their motions, as if they kept time with 
the musical laws of some Almighty mind that composed 
all their lessons, and measured out their dances up and 
down in the universe; and also how it comes to pass, if 
they be only moved by chance and accident, that such 
regular mutations and generations should be begotten 
by a fortuitous concourse of atoms, as sometimes they 
speak of, they having no centre to seat themselves about 
in an infinite vacuity, as Cicero argues; and how these 
bodies, that are once moved by some impulse from their 
former station, return again, or at least come to stay 
themselves, and do not rather move perpetually the same 
way the first impulse and direction carried them; or why 
they do not there rest where their motion first began to 
cease, if they were interrupted by anything without them: 
or again, if the proper motion of these atoms be always 
toward some ecntre, as Epicurus sometimes is pleased to 
state the business—l’neis rectis, as he saith—then how 
comes there, as Cicero replics, to be any generation? or 
if there be a motus deel/nationis joined with this motion 
of gravity, Qvhich was one of the cupiar ddFae of Epicurus, 
not borrowed from Democritus) then why should not all 
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tend the same way? and go all those motions, gene- 
rations, and appearances in nature vanish, seeing all 
variety of motion would be taken away which way soever 
this unhallowed opinion be stated! ? 

Thus we see, though we should allow the principle 
of Epicurus and the fundamental absurdity in the frame of 
nature, yet it is too airy and weak a thing to support 
that massy bulk of absurdities which he would build upon 
it. But it was not the lot of any of his stamp to be over- 
wise (however they did boast most in the title of Sophi) 
as is well observed of them; for then they might have 
been so happy too as to have dispelled these thick and 
filthy mists of atheism, by those bright beams of truth 
that shine in the frame of this inferior world, wherein, 
as St Paul speaks, the +é yvwsrdv rod Ocov is made 
manifest”. 

_ Atheism most commonly lurks zn confinio scientie 
et wgnorantie: when the minds of men begin to draw 
those gross, earthly vapours of sensual and material 
speculations by dark and cloudy disputes, they are then 
most in danger of being benighted in them. There 
is a natural sense of God that lodges in the minds 
of the lowest and dullest sort of vulgar men, which 
is always roving after Him, catching at Him, though 
it cannot lay any sure hold on Him; which works like 
a natural instinct antecedent to any mature know- 
ledge, as being indeed the first principle of it: and if 
I were to speak precisely in the mode of the Stoics, 
I would rather call it opujv apos tov Oesv, than, with 


But 


Plutarch, O00 vonow. 


1 The substance of the foregoing re- 
marks will be found in Cic. de Fin.1.c. VI. 
Conf, de Fato, c. x.: Sed Epicurus de- 
clinatione atomi vitari fati necessitatem 
putat. Itaque tertius quidam motus oritur 
extra pondus et plagam, quum declinat 
atomus intervallo minimo. Id appellat 


when contentious disputes, 


é\dxiorov. Quam declinationem sine causa 

fieri si minus verbis, re cogitur confiteri. 

Non enim atomus ab atomo pulsa declinat. 

Nam qui potest pelli alia ab alia, si gravi- 

tate feruntur ad perpendiculum corpora 

individua, rectis lineis, ut Epicuro placet ? 
® Rom. i. 19. 
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and frothy reasonings, and contemplations informed by 
fleshly affections, conversant only about the outside of 
nature, begin to rise up in men’s souls; they may then 
be in some danger of depressing all those inbred notions 
of a Deity, and of reasoning themselves out of their own 
sense, as the old sceptics did: and therefore it might 
perhaps be wished, that some men that have not religion, 
had more superstition to accompany them in their pas- 
sage from ignorance to knowledge. 

But we have run out too far in this digression: we 
shall now return, and observe how our former author 
takes notice of another piece of vulgar superstition, which 
he thinks fit to be chased away by atheism, and that is, 
‘the terrors of the world to come, which he thus sets 
upon in his third book: 

Animi natura videtur 
Atque anime claranda meis jam versibus esse, 
Et metus ille foras preceps Acheruntis agendus 


Funditus humanam vitam qui turbat ab imo, 


Omnia suffundens mortis nigrore ' 





And afterwards, he tells us how this fear of the gods 
thus proceeding from the former causes, and from those 
spectres and ghastly apparitions with which men were 
sometimes terrified, begat all those fantastic rites and 
ceremonies in use among them, as their temples, sacred 
lakes and pools, their groves, altars, images, and other 
like vanities, as so many idle toys to please these deities 
with; and at last concludes himself thus into atheism, as 
a strong fort to preserve himself from these cruel deities 
that superstition had made, beeause he could not find 
the way to true religion. 


Quix nune causa deum per magnas numina gentes 
Porvulgarit, et avarum compleverit. urbes, 


V Lueret. De Rer, Nat. mm, 35. 
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Suscipiendaque curarit solennia sacra, 

Quz nunc in magnis florent sacra rebw’ locisque ; 
Unde etiam nunc est mortalibus insitus horror 
Qui delubra deum nova toto suscitat orbi 
Terrarum, et festis cogit celebrare diebus; 

Non ita difficile est rationem reddere verbis'. 


Thus we see how superstition strengthened the wicked 
hands of atheism; so far is a formal and ritual way of 
religion, proceeding from baseness and servility of mind, 
(though backed with never so much rigour and severity) 
from keeping it out. And I wish some of our opinions 
in religion in these days may not have the same evil 
influences as the notorious Gentile superstition of old 
had, as well for the begetting of atheism, as I doubt it 
is too manifest they have for other errors. 

Thus we should now leave this argument; only be- 
fore we pass from it, we shall observe two things which 
Plutarch hath suggested to us. The first whereof is, that 
however unlovely a thing superstition be, yet it is more 
tolerable than atheism, which I shall repeat in his words: 
“We should endeavour to take off superstition from our 
minds, as a film from our eyes; but if that cannot be, 
we must not therefore pluck out our eyes, and blind the 
faith that generally we have of the Deity®.’ Superstition 
may sometimes keep men from the outward acts of sin, 
and so their future punishment may have some abatement. 
Besides that atheism offers the greatest violence to men’s 
souls that may be, pulling up the notions of a Deity, 
which have spread their roots quite through all the 
powers of men’s souls. 

The second is this; ‘that atheism itself is a most 
ignoble and uncomfortable thing,’ as Cicero hath largely 


1 Lucret. De Rer. Nat. v. 1160. exxomrew, nde Tudroov Thy mlorw Fv ob 
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discussed it, and especially Plutarch, in the above- 
named treatise of his, written by way of confutation of 
Colotes the Epicurean, who wrote a book to prove that 
a man could not live quietly by following any other 
sects of philosophers besides his own'; as if all true 
good were only conversant ‘about the belly, and all 
the pores and passages of the body’, and the way to 
true happiness WAS capkomotey Tov avOpwrrov éAdov’, or else 
THY \uyny Tails TOD TwuaTos yoovats KaTacuBwrev, as Plu- 
tarch hath not more wittily, than judiciously, replied 
upon him. 

What is all that happiness that ariseth from these 
bodily pleasures to any one that hath any high or noble 
sense within him? This gross, muddy, and stupid opinion 
is nothing else but a dehonestamentum humani generis, 
that casts as great a scorn and reproach upon the nature 
of mankind as may be, and sinks it into the deepest abyss 
of baseness. And, certainly, were the highest happiness 
of mankind such a thing as might be felt by a corporeal 
touch; were it of so ignoble a birth as to spring out of 
this earth, and to grow up out of this mire and clay; we 
might well sit down, and bewail our unhappy fates, that 
we should rather be born men than brute beasts, which 
enjoy more of this world’s happiness than we can do, with- 
out any sin or guilt. How little of pleasure these short 
lives taste here ! which only lasts so long as the indigency 
of nature is in supplying, and after that, only ‘a flying 
shadow, or flitting dream’ of that pleasure which is choked 
as soon as craving nature is satisfied. remains in the faney, 


1 Kodwrys ...... BiBrlov efé5wxev, emt  Ko\werns 6 ‘Erevoripov owHOns, BiBXiov éé- 
yedwas Tept rod bre xara ra Tov d\Nwy — Sweev, K.TN. 
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oiov uTekkavpa Twv émOuvucor, as Plutarch hath well observed 
in the same discourse!. 

And therefore Epicurus, seeing how slippery the soul 
was to all sensual pleasure, which was apt to slide away 
perpetually from it; and, again, how little of it the body 
was capable of where it had a shorter stay; he aad his 
followers could not well tell where to place this beggarly 
guest: and therefore, as Plutarch speaks: ‘one while they 
would place it in the body, and then lead it back again 
into the soul, not knowing where to bestow it*’ And 
Diodorus, and the Cyreniaci, and the Epicureans, as 
Cicero tells us, who all could fancy nothing but a bodily 
happiness, yet could not agree whether it should be 
voluptas, or doloris vacuitas*, or something else; it being 
ever found so hard a thing to define, like that base matter 
of which it is begotten, which, by reason of its penury 
and scantiness of being, as philosophers tell us, doth 
effugere intellectum, and is nothing else but a shadowy 
kind of nothing—something that hath a name, but 
nothing else. I dare say that all those that have any 
just esteem of humanity, cannot but, with a noble scorn, 
disdain such a base-born happiness as this is, gene- 
rated only out of the slime of this earth: and yet this 
is all the portion of atheism, which teaches the en- 
tertainers of it to believe themselves nothing else but 
so many heaps of more refined dust, fortuitously ga- 
thered together, which, at last, must be all blown away 
again. 

But a true belief of a Deity is a sure support to 
all serious minds ; which, besides the future hopes it is 


1 gxid res Umodelwerat Kal dvap é&v TG —Oetav, dvw kal kdrw weralpoyres: ex Tod 
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pregnant with, entertains them here with tranquillity and 
inward serenity. What the Stoic said in his cool and 
mature thoughts, ov. éate Gav ev 7 Koon Kevip Bewv Kat 
KEv@ ™povotas—‘ it is not worth the while to live in a 
world empty of God and Providence',’ is the sense of all 
those that know what a Deity means. Indeed, it were 
the greatest unhappiness that might be, to have been 
born into such a world, where we should be perpetually 
tossed up and down by a rude and blind fortune, and be 
perpetually lable to all those abuses which the savage 
lusts and passions of the world would put upon us. It 
is not possible for anything well to bear up the spirit 
of that man, that shall calmly meditate with himself 
on the true state and condition of this world, should 
that mind and wisdom be taken away from it, which 
governs every part of it, and overrules all those dis- 
orders that at any time begin to break forth in it. 
Were there not an omniscient skill to temper, and fitly 
to rank in their due places all those quarrelsome and 
extravagant spirits that are in the world, it would 
soon prove an unhabitable place, and sink under the 
heavy weight of its own confusion; which was wittily 
signified in that fable of Phacton, who, being admitted 
to drive the chariot of the sun but for one day, by his 
rude and unskilful guidance of it made it fall down, 
and burn the world. Remove God and Providence 
out of the world, and then we have nothing to depend 
upon but chance and fortune, the humours and passions 
of men; and he that could then live in it, had need be as 
blind as these lords would be, that he might not sce his 
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own misery always staring upon him; and had need be 
more senseless and stupid that he might not be affected 
with it. “The wicked through the pride of his coun- 
tenance will not seek after God: God is not in all his 
thoughts.” “O Lord, Father and God of my life, give 
me not a proud look; but turn away from thy servants a 
giant-like mind?.”* 


1 Psal. a. 4. 2 ywyavrddn puxyv. Sic Edit. Complut. 
3 Eeclus, xxiii. 4. 
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CHAPTER I. 


The first and main principles of religion, viz. 1. That God is. 2. That 
God is a rewarder of them that seek Him: wherein is included the 
great article of the Immortality of the Soul. These two principles 
acknowledged by religious and serious persons in all ages. 3. That 
God communicates Himself to mankind by Christ. The doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul discoursed of in the first place, and why. 





AVING finished our two short discourses concerning 

those two anti-detties, viz. superstition and atheism; 
we shall now proceed to discourse more largely concerning 
the main heads and principles of religion. 

And here we are to take notice of those two cardinal 
points which the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
makes the necessary foundations of all religion, viz. “That 
God is, and That He is a rewarder of them that seek 
Him!'.” To which we should add, the immortality of the 
reasonable soul, but that that may seem included in the 
former: and, indeed, we can neither believe any invisible 
reward of which he there speaks, without an anterior 
belief of the soul’s immortality; neither can we entertain 
a serious belief of that, but the notions of pena and 
premium will naturally follow from it. We never met 
with any who were persuaded of the former, that ever 
doubted of the latter: and therefore the former two have 
’ Heb. xi. 6. 
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been usually taken alone for the first principles of religion, 
and have been most insisted upon by the Platonists; and, 
accordingly, a novel Platonist writing a summary of 
Plato’s divinity, entitles his book, De Deo et L mmortalitate 
Anime. And also the Stoical philosophy requires a 
belief of these as the fundamental principles of all religion; 
of the one whereof Epictetus himself assures us, ‘ Know 
that the main foundation of piety is this: to have op@as 
vrodyWes—right opinions and apprehensions of God, viz. 
That He is, and that He governs all things cates «ai 
Sucatws', And the other is sufficiently implied in that 
cardinal distinction of their ra ed’ yyiv, and ra py ep’ jute, 
and is more fully expressed by Simplicius. For, however 
the Stoics may seem to lay some ground of suspicion, as 
if they were dubious on this point, yet I think that which 
Cicero and others deliver concerning their opinion herein, 
may fully answer all scruples, viz. That, as they made 
certain vicissitudes of conflagrations and inundations, 
whereby the world should perish in certain periods of 
time; so they thought the souls of men shouid also be 
subject to these periodical revolutions; and _ therefore, 
though they were of themselves immortal, should, 
these changes, fall under the power of the common fate. 
And, indeed, we scarce ever find that any were deemed 
religious, that did not own these two fundamentals. For 
the Sadducees, the Jewish writers are wont commonly to 
reckon them among the Epicureans*, because, though they 
held a God, yet they denied the immortality of men’s 
souls, which the new Testament seems to include, if not 
especially to aim at, in imputing to them a denial of the 


1 Tis mepl rots Oeods edoeBelas, toc persons; ist, to those who denied any 
dre 7d xupubrarov éxetvd eorw, dp0ds Yro- fundamental principle of their religion : 
Ajes wepl adrav Exew, ws bvrwy, xat in this sense it was convertible with the 
Siocxolvrww Td Ba KadGs Kal Sixalws.— word }')M) (heretics). andly, to such as 
Epict. Lnehivid, cap. XXx1. treated with levity and irreverence the 

2 The term poymprps (Kpicureans) — sayings of their wise men, 
was applied by the Jews to two sorts of 
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resurrection; which is therefore more fully explained in 
the Acts, where it is added that they held there was 
“neither angel nor spirit.” And these two principles 
are chiefly aimed at in those two inscriptions upon the 
temple at Delphi, the one, El, referring to God, by 
which title those that came in to worship were supposed 
to invoke Him, acknowledging His immutable and eternal 
nature; the other, TNO@Il SEAYTON, as the admonition 
of the Deity again to all His worshippers, to take notice 
of the dignity and immortality of their own souls, as Plu- 
tarch and Cicero, and also Clemens Alexandrinus expound 
them’. 

But, if we will have the fundamental articles of Chris- 
tian religion, we must add to the former, The communica- 
tion of God to mankind through Christ; which last the 
Scripture treats of at large, so far as concerns our practice, 
with that plainness and simplicity, that I cannot but 
think, that whosoever shall, ingeniously and with humility 
of spirit addressing himself to God, converse therewith, 
will see the bright beams of divinity shining forth in it, 
and, it may be, find the text itself much plainer than all 
those glosses that have been put upon it; though perhaps 


1 Chap. xxiii. 8. 

2 Hee enim una (sc. sapientia) nos 
quum ceteras res omnes, tum, quod est 
difficillimum, docuit, ut nosmet ipsos nos- 
ceremus: cujus precepti tanta vis tanta 
sententia est, ut ea non homini cuipiam, 
sed Delphico deo tribueretur.—Cic, de 
Legg. 1. 22. 

Est illud quidem vel maximum, animo 
ipso animum videre: et nimirum hanc 
habet vim preceptum Apollinis, quo mo- 
net, ut se quisque noscat...... Quum igitur, 
nosce te, dicit, hoe dicit, nosce animum 
tuum,—Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1. 22. 

docabrws kal 7d) Ty0e¢ catrov, modha 
evdelxvurar’ Kad Bre Ovards el, kal Bre dv- 
Opwros eyévov" Kal BO iinccedes kal els rf 
yéyovas yv@0t, gna, kal rlvos elxaw dirdp- 


xeus’ tls ré cov 7 ovola, Kai Tis % Snucoup- 
yla, kal 4 mpds Td Oetov olxelwors rls, Kat 
7a Tovros Suora.—Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 
c. iv. 

Plutarch treats at length of the mean- 
ing of the word EI, in the form of a 
dialogue, in which each of the several 
speakers gives his own opinion of its sig- 
nification. One of them, Ammonius, 
delivers his opinion thus: ‘O pev (yap) 
eds Exacrov judy &raia mpociivTa olov 
dorrafsuevos mporaryopever 7d [yah cadrév™ 
3 T00 Xatpe 5H odPey peibv eorw" mets Fe 
médw ducBouevor Tov Oedv, El paper, os 
6An04R Kal dwevd7 cal povyv pdvy mpoc- 
fKxoveay Thy To0 evar mpocayspevow diro- 
bdévres.—Plut. de EI Delphico, 3924. 
Vide also Plat. Charmides, 164 5. 
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it is not so clear in matters of speculation, as some 
magisterial men are apt to think it is. 

Now for these three articles of faith and practice, I 
think if we duly consider the Scriptures, or the reason of 
the thing itself, we shall easily find all practical religion 
to be referred to them, and built upon them. The nature 
of God and of our own immortal souls both show us what 
our religion should be, and also the necessity of it; and 
the doctrine of free grace in Christ, the sweet and comfort- 
able means of attaining to that perfection and blessedness, 
which the other belief teaches us to aim at. 

In pursuing these, we shall first begin with the ¢mmor- 
tality of the soul, which, if it be once cleared, we can 
neither leave any room for atheism (which those, I doubt, 
are not ordinarily very free from, that have gross material 
notions of their own souls) nor be wholly ignorant what 
God is: for, indeed, the chief natural way whereby we 
can climb up to the understanding of the Deity, is by a 
contemplation of our own souls. We cannot think of 
Him, but according to the measure and model of our own 
intellect, or frame any other idea of Him than what the 
impressions of our own souls will permit us: and therefore 
the best philosophers have always taught us to inquire 
for God within ourselves; ‘Reason in us,’ as Cicero tells 
us, being participata similitudo rationis eterne': and 


? 


1 These words are falsely ascribed to 
Cicero, both here, and in the first Chapter 
of the ‘Excellency and Nobleness of True 
Religion.’ Though the idea contained in 
them is in accordance with various pas- 


quam quedam participata similitudo lu- 
minis increati, in quo continentur rationes 
aterne.’ 

In the other passage above referred to, 
where the same words are again ascribed 


sages of Ciecro, occurring in his De Nat. 
Deorum, J Finibus, De Offietis, De Legi- 
bus, dc., yet neither aro the exact words 
his, nor does the language agroe with his 
usage. 

Tho following passage from St Thom. 
Aquinas doubtless furnished the above 
quotation: ‘Ipsum enim lumen intelleo- 
tude, quod est in nobis, nihil est aliud 


to Cicero, our author adds thus: ‘reason 
in man is lumen de lumine.’ This would 
seem conclusive as to the fact of the re- 
ference to Aquinas being the correct one. 
The words of Aquinas immediately fol- 
lowing are presently referred to in the 
toxt: “Undo in Psalm. iv. 6 dicitur: Maudéi 
dicunt, Quis ostendit nobis bona? Cui 
question’ Usalmista  respondet dicens: 
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accordingly, some good expositors have interpreted that 
place in St John’s gospel, “He is that true light which 
enlightens every man that cometh into the world!;” which 
if I were to gloss upon in the language of the Platonists, 
IT should do it thus: Adyos éorl gas uydv—‘the Eternal 
Word is the light of souls; which the vulgar Latin 
referred to in Psal. iv. 7, Signatum est supra nos lumen 
vultus tur, Domine, as Aquinas observes. But we shall 
not search into the full nature of the soul, but rather 
make our inquiry into the immortality of it, and endeavour 
to demonstrate that. 





CHAPTER II. 


Some considerations preparatory to the proof of the soul's immortality. 


Bu before we fall more closely upon this, viz. the 
demonstrating the soul’s immortality, we shall pre- 
mise three things. 

1 That the immortality of the soul doth not absolutely 
need any demonstration to clear it, but might be assumed 
rather as a principle or postulatum, seeing the notion of it 
as apt naturally to insinuate itself into the belief of the most 
vulgar sort of men. Men’s understandings commonly lead 
them as readily to believe that their souls are immortal, 
as that they have any existence at all. And, though they 
be not all so wise and logical, as to distinguish aright 
between their souls and their bodies, or tell what kind of 
thing that is which they commonly call their soul; yet 
they are strongly inclined to believe that some part of 


Signatum est super nos lumen vultus tui, demonstrantur.—Thom. Aquin. 1. Sum. 
Domine; quasi dicat: Per ipsam sigilla- Theol. Quest. LEXXIV. 5. Ed. Migne. 
tionem divini luminis in nobis omnia 1 Chap. I. 9. 
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them shall survive another, and that that soul, which, it 
may be, they conceive by a gross phantasm, shall live, 
when the other more visible part of them shall moulder 
into dust. And therefore all nations have consented in 
this belief, which hath almost been as vulgarly received as 
the belief of a Deity, as a diligent converse with history 
will assure us; it having been never so much questioned 
by the idiotical sort of men, as by some unskilful philoso- 
phers, who have had wit and fancy enough to raise doubts, 
like evil spirits, but not judgment enough to send them 
down again. 
This consensus gentium Cicero thinks enough whereby 
to conclude a law and maxim of nature!; which though I 
should not universally grant, seeing sometimes error and 
superstition may strongly plead this argument; yet I 
think for those things that are the matter of our first 
belief, that notion may not be refused. For we cannot 
easily conceive how any prime notion, that hath no 
dependency on any other antecedent to it, should be gene- 
rally entertained, did not the common dictate of nature or 
reason, acting alike in all men, move them to conspire 
together in the embracing of it, though they knew not 
one another's minds. And this, it may be, might first 
persuade Averroes to think of a common intellect, because 
of the uniform judgments of men in some things. But, 
indeed, in those notions, which we may call notiones orte, 
there a communis notitia is not so free from all suspicion; 
which may be cleared by taking an instance from our 
present argument. The notion of the immortality of the 
soul is such a one as is generally owned by all those, that 
yet are not able to collect it by a long series and con- 
catenation of sensible observations, and, by a_ logical 
1 Po quo omnium natura consentit, — tium lex nature putanda est.—Tuse. Disp. 
id verum vsve necesse est.— Cie, De Nat 1. 13. 


Deore 07. Quod si omnium consensus nature 


Omni in re consensio omnium gen- vox est, Ke. —Zuse, Disp. i. 1s. 
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dependence of one thing upon another, deduce it from 
sensible experiments—a thing that, it may be, was scarce 
ever done by the wisest philosophers; but is rather be- 
lieved with a kind of repugnancy to sense, which shews 
all things to be mortal, and which would have been too 
apt to have deluded the ruder sort of men, did not a more 
powerful impression upon their souls forcibly urge them 
to believe their own immortality. Though, indeed, if the 
common notions of men were well examined, perhaps 
some common notion adherent to this of the immortality 
may be as generally received, which yet in itself is false; 
and that, by reason of a common prejudice by which the 
earthly and sensual part of man will equally influence 
all men, until they come to be well acquainted with their 
own souls; as, namely, a notion of the soul’s materiality, 
and, it may be, its traduction too, which seems to be as 
generally received by the vulgar sort as the former. But 
the reason of that is evident; for the souls of men exer- 
cising themselves first of all «ryjoes rpoBaru«y, as the Greek 
philosopher expresseth it—merely by a ‘progressive kind 
of motion’—spending themselves about bodily and material 
acts, and conversing only with sensible things; they are 
apt to acquire such deep stamps of material phantasms to 
themselves, that they cannot imagine their own being any 
other than material and divisible, though of a fine ethereal 
nature: which kind of conceit, though it may be inconsis- 
tent with an immortal and incorruptible nature, yet hath 
had too much prevalency in philosophers themselves, their 
minds not being sufficiently abstracted while they have 
contemplated the highest Being of all. And some think 
Aristotle himself cannot be excused on this point, who 
seems to have thought God himself to be nothing else 
but péya (oor, a8 he styles him. But such common no- 
tions as these are, arising from the deceptions and halluci- 
nations of sense, ought not to prejudice those which not 
F 
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sense, but some higher power, begets in all men. And 
so we have done with that. 

2 The second thing I should premise, should be in place 
of a Postulatum to our following demonstrations, or rather 
a caution about them, which is; that, to a right concewing 
of the force of any such arguments as may prove the soul's 
immortality, there must be an antecedent converse with our 
own souls, It is no hard matter to convince any one, by 
clear and evident principles, fetched from his own sense 
of himself, who hath ever well meditated on the powers 
and operations of his own soul, that it is immaterial and 
immortal. 

But those very arguments that to such will be de- 
monstrative, to others will lose something of the strength 
of probability: for, indeed, it is not possible for us well to 
know what our souls are, but by their xcwyoews xuxdexai— 
their ‘circular and reflex motions—and converse with 
themselves, which only can steal from them their own 
secrets. All those discourses which have been written of 
the soul’s heraldry, will not blazon it so well to us as 
itself will do. When we turn our own eyes in upon it, it 
will soon tell us its own royal pedigree and noble extrac- 
tion, by those sacred hieroglyphics which it bears upon 
itself. We shall endeavour to interpret and unfold some 
of them in our following discourse. 

3- There is one thing more to be considered, which 
may serve as a common basis or principle to our following 
arguments, and it this hypothesis; that no substantial and 
indivisible thing ever perisheth. And this Epicurus and all 
of his sect must needs erant, as indeed they do, and much 
more than it is lawful to plead for; and therefore they make 
this one of the first principles of their atheistical philusophy 





gigni 


Do mihilo nihil, in nihilum nil posse reverti!, 


1 Pers, m1. 83, 
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But we shall here be content with that sober thesis of 
Plato in his Timeus, who attributes the perpetuation of 
all substances to the benignity and liberality of the Crea- 
tor, whom he therefore brings in thus speaking to the 
angels—those veo Oeoi, as he calls them!. ‘ You are not of 
yourselves immortal, nor indissoluble; but would relapse 
and slide back from that being which I have given you, 
should I withdraw the influence of my own power from 
you: but yet you shall hold your immortality by a patent 
of mere grace from myself*. But to return: Plato held 
that the whole world, howsoever it might meet with many 
periodical mutations, should remain eternally; which I 
think our Christian divinity doth no where deny: and so 
Plotinus frames this general axiom, ‘that no substance 
shall ever perish’.’ And, indeed, if we collate all our own 
observations and experience, with such as the history of 
former times hath delivered to us, we shall not find that 
ever any substance was quite lost; but though this Pro- 
teus-like matter may perpetually change its shape, yet it 
will constantly appear under one form or another, what 
art soever we use to destroy it: as it seems to have been 
set forth in that old gryphe, or riddle, of the Peripatetic 
school, Elia Lelia Crispis, nec mas, nec feemina, nec an- 
drogyna, nec casta, nec meretrix, nec pudica; sed omnia, 


The words of Plato did not escape the 
notice of Plotinus. ’“AAA& ws Ovyriv 
ptow ; TO pev yap Tovde Tov Térov, éoTw 


1 roils véows mapédwke Oeois owuara 
twhdrrew Ovyrd, K.7T.A.— Plat. Tim. 42D. 
2 The following is the remarkable pas- 


sage of Plato, a free translation of part of 
which is given above. 

Ocol Gear, dy éys Snusoupyds Tariyp TE 
epyuv, & be euod yerdueva dura euod ye 
é0éovros. 7d pev oty 5H SeOev wav durbv, 
7b ye phy Kad@s appocbev Kal exov eB Avew 
ébé\ew kaxod. 80 & Kal érelrep yeyernobe, 
abdvaro. wev ovk €oTé oUF drvTo Td Tay- 
wav, ob Te wev 5h AVOjTETHE ye ovdE TeEvée- 
abe Oavdrov polpas, THs éuyjs BovdAroews 
pelfovos ere Seouod Kai Kuptwrépou haxdvres 
éxelvwv, ols 7’ éylyverGe Evvedeicbe.— 


Plato, Tim. 41 A. 4 


Secxview TO wav’ 9 7d, ’AXN érrelrrep 
ey&vecbe, dbdvara wév ovk eare, ot Te ye 
phy dvOjoecGe 5¢ éué. Thus rendered in 
the Translation of Ficinus: ‘Sed quomodo 
naturam dicit mortalem? Quod enim dixit 
circa hune locum mala revolvi, designare 
concedatur universum: num forte per 
illud confirmatur, quod in Timzo inquit: 
sed quoniam estis geniti, immortales qui- 
dem non estis; neque tamen unquam sol- 
vemini, mea virtute servati.’—Znn. I. 8. 7. 

3 obdév yap éx rod bvros droXetrat.— 
Enn, IV. 7. 14. 
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&c. as Fortunius Licetus hath expounded it’. Therefore, 
it was never doubted whether ever any piece of substance 
was lost, till of later times some hot-brained Peripatetics, 
who could not bring their fiery and subtile fancies to any 
cool judgment, began rashly to determine that all material 
forms (as they are pleased to call them) were lost. For, 
having once jumbled and crowded in a new kind of being, 
never anciently heard of, between the parts of a contra- 
diction, that is, matter and spirit, which they call material 
forms, because they could not well tell whence these new 
upstarts should arise, nor how to dispose of them when 
matter began to shift herself into some new garb, they 
condemned them to utter destruction; and yet, lest they 
should seem too rudely to control all sense and reason, 
they found out this common ‘tale which signifieth nothing,’ 
that these substantial forms were educed ex potentia ma- 
teri@, whenever matter began to appear in any new dis- 
guise, and afterwards again returned in gremium materia; 
and so they thought them not quite lost. But this curi- 
osity consisting only of words fortuitously packed up 
together, being too subtile for any sober judgment to lay 
hold upon, and which they themselves could never yet 
tell how to define, we shall as carelessly lay it aside, as 
they boldly obtrude it upon us, and take the common dis- 
tinction of all substantial being for granted, viz. That it is 
either body, and so divisible, and of three dimensions; or 
else it is something which is not properly a body or matter, 
and so hath no such dimensions as that the parts thereof 


' The following is « copy of the title- gard to the inscription are refuted; in the 


page of the work here referred to. ‘ Alle- 
goria Peripatetica de Generations, Aimi- 
citia, et Privatione in Aristotelicum Unig- 
ma Lia Lelia Crispis, Fortunius Licetus 
Cenuensia, in Patavino Lyeco Physiologus 
ordinarins Amplissimo Senatori Veneto 
Paulo Maurocono, b.p.p." (Vatavii, 1630). 
The work consists of two parts: in the 
former, the opinivna of others with re- 


latter, Fortunius Licetus gives his own 
interpretation, The words of the text will 
be found in the introductory pages to 
Part I. The absurdity of stating (as is 
done in the general preface), that the 
inscription may probably be « fragment 
of a lost work of Aristotle, is in complete 
accordance with the senseless matter of 
which the volume is made up, 
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should be crowding for place, and justling one with an- 
other, not being all able to lodge together, or run one 
into another: and this is nothing else but what is com- 
monly called spirit. Though yet we will not be too 
critical in depriving every thing which is not grossly 
corporeal of all kind of extension. 





CHAPTER III. 


The first argument for the immortality of the soul. That the soul of man 
is not corporeal. The gross absurdities upon the supposition that the 
soul is a complex of fluid atoms, or that it is made up by a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms: which is the notion of Epicurus concerning body. 
The principles and dogmas of the Epicurean philosophy in opposition 
to the immaterial and incorporeal nature of the soul, asserted by 
Lucretius; but discovered to be false and insufficient. That motion 
cannot arise from body or matter. Nor can the power of sensation 
arise from matter: much less can reason. That all human know- 
ledge hath not its rise from sense. The proper function of sense, ant 
that it is never deceived. An addition of three considerations for the 
enforcing of this first argument, and further clearing the immateriality 
of the soul. That there is in man a faculty which, 1st, controls sense: 
and Qndly collects and unites all the perceptions of our several senses. 
8rdly, That memory and prevision are not explicable upon the sup- 


position of matter and motion. 


E shall therefore now endeavour to prove, that the 
soul of man is something really distinct from his 
body, of an indivisible nature, and so cannot be divided 
into such parts as should flit one from another; and, con- 
sequently, that it is apt of its own nature to remain to 
eternity, and so will do, except the decrees of heaven 
should abandon it from being. 
And, first, we shall prove it ab absurdo, and here do 
as the mathematicians use to do in such kind of demon- 
strations: we will suppose that, if the reasonable soul be 
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not of such an immaterial nature, then it must be a body, 
and so suppose it to be made up as all bodies are; where, 
because the opinions of philosophers differ, we shall take 
only one, viz. that of Epicurus, which supposeth it to be 
made up by a fortuitous concourse of atoms; and in that 
demonstrate against all the rest: for, indeed, herein a 
particular demonstration is a universal, as it is in all ma- 
thematical demonstrations of this kind. For, if all that 
which is the basis of our reasons and understandings, 
which we here call the substance of the soul, be nothing 
else but a mere body, and therefore be infinitely divisible, 
as all bodies are; it will be all one in effect whatsoever 
notion we have of the generation or production thereof. 
We may give it, if we please, finer words, and use more 
demure and smooth language about it than Epicurus did, 
as some that, lest they should speak too rudely and rusti- 
cally of it by calling it matter, will name it efflorescentia 
materve: and yet, lest that should not be enough, add 
Aristotle’s quintessence to it also: they will be so trim 
and courtly in defining it, that they will not call it by 
the name of aér, ignis, or amma, as some of the ancient 
vulgar philosophers did, but, flos flamma: and yet the 
Epicurean poet could use as much chymistry in exalting 
his fancy as these subtile doctors do; and when he would 
dress out the notion of it more gaudily, he resembles it 
to flos Bacchi, and spiritus unguenti sucvis'!. But, when 
we have taken away this disguise of wanton wit, we shall 
find nothing better than mere body, which will be recoil- 
ing back perpetually into its own inert and sluggish pas- 
siveness: though we may think we have quickened it 
never so much by this subtile artifice of words and phrases, 
a man’s newborn soul will, for all this, be but little better 


1 Bacehi quom flos evanuit, aut. quom 


Spiritus unguenti suavis diffugit in auras. — 
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than his body; and, as that is, be but a rasura corporis 
alieni—made up of some small and thin shavings pared 
off from the bodies of the parents by a continual motion 
of the several parts of it; and must afterwards receive its 
augmentation from that food and nourishment which is 
taken in, as the body doth. So that the very grass we 
walk over in the fields, the dust and mire in the streets 
that we tread upon, may, according to the true meaning 
of this dull philosophy, after many refinings, macerations, 
and maturations, which nature performs by the help of 
motion, spring up into so many rational souls, and prove 
as wise as any Epicurean, and discourse as subtilely of 
what it once was, when it lay drooping in a senseless 
passiveness. This conceit is so gross, that one would 
think it wanted nothing but that witty sarcasm that 
Plutarch cast upon Neocles the Epicurean, to confute it: 
) pNTNP aTopous Eaxev év avTn Tosavtas, ola cuvedMovoat 
sopov av eryevvyoay’. 

But, because the heavy minds of men are so frequently 
sinking into this earthly fancy, we shall further search 
into the entrails of this philosophy; and see how like 
that is to a rational soul, of which it pretends to declare 
the production. Lucretius, first of all taking notice of 
the mighty swiftness and celerity of the soul in all its 
operations, lest his matter should be too soon tired and 
not able to keep pace with it, first casts the atoms 
prepared for this purpose into such perfect spherical and 
small figures as might be most capable of these swift 
impressions; for so he: 

At, quod mobile tantopere est, constare rotundis 

Perquam seminibus debet, perquamque minutis, 

Momine uti parvo possint impulsa moveri’*. 
But here, before we go any further, we might inquire 
what it should be that should move these small and 


1 Plut. Non posse suaviter vivi secun- equally aimed at Epicurus himself. 
dum Epicurum, 1100 A. The sarcasm was 2 Lucret. Rer. Nat. ut. 187. 
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insensible globes of matter. For the two principles of 
Epicurus, which he calls plenwm and inane, will here by 
no means serve our turn to find out motion. For, though 
our communes notitie assure us, that wherever there is a 
multiplicity of parts, (as there is in every quantitative 
being) there may be a variety of application in those 
parts one to another, and so a mobility; yet motion itself 
will not so easily arise out of a plenwm, though we allow 
it an empty space, and room enough, to play up and 
down in. For we may conceive a body—which is his ple- 
num—only as triné dimensum, being longum, latum, et 
profundum, without attributing any motion at all to it: 
and Aristotle in his De Celo doubts not herein to speak 
plainly, dt: é« Tov cwparos Kivnurts ovK éryyiverar—‘that motion 
cannot arise from a body.’ For, indeed, this power of 
motion must needs argue some efficient cause, as Cicero 
hath well observed, if we suppose any rest antecedent’; 
or if any body be once moving, it must also find some 
potent efficient to stay it and settle it in rest, as Simpli- 
cius hath somewhere in his comment upon Epictetus 
wisely determined. So that, if we will suppose either 
motion or rest to be contained originally in the nature of 
any body; we must of necessity conclude some potent 
efficient to produce the contrary, or else attribute this 
power to bodies themselves; which will, at last. grow 
unbounded and infinite, and indced altogether inconsistent 
with the nature of a body. 

But yet, though we should grant all this whieh Lu- 
cretius contends for, how shall we toree up these particles 
of matter into any true and real perceptions, and make 
them perceive their own or others’ motions, which he 
calls motus sensifere ’ For, having first laid down his 
principles of all being, as he supposeth, (neither is he 

1 Nam ot ipsa declinatio ad libidinem — ficri sine eausa quidquam dicere.— De Fin, 


fingitur, aif enim declinare atomum sine 1, 6, 


causa; qtto nihil ¢urpius Physico, quam 3 Rev, Nat. 1. 275. 
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willing to leave his deities themselves out of the number) 
he only requires these postulata to unfold the nature of 
all, concursus, motus, ordo, positura, figure’. But how 
any such thing as sensation, or much less, reason, should 
spring out of this barren soil, how well tilled soever, no 
composed mind can imagine. For, indeed, that infinite 
variety which is in the magnitude of parts, their posi- 
tions, figures, and motions, may easily, and indeed must 
needs produce an infinite variety of phenomena, which 
the Epicurean philosophy calls eventa. And, accordingly, 
where there is a sentient faculty, it may receive the 
greatest variety of impressions from them, by which the 
perceptions, which are the immediate result of a knowing 
faculty, will be distinguished: yet cannot the power itself 
of sensation arise from them, any more than vision can 
rise out of a glass, whereby it should be able to perceive 
these ¢dola that paint themselves upon it, though it were 
never so exactly polished, and they much finer than they 
are or can be. 

Neither can those small corpuscula, which in them- 
selves have no power of sense, ever produce it by any 
kind of concourse or motion; for so a cause might, in its 
production, rise up above the height of its own nature 
and virtue; which I think every calm contemplator of 
truth will judge impossible: for, (since whatsoever any 
effect hath, it must needs derive from its causes, and can 
receive no other tincture and impression than they can 
bestow upon it).that signature must first be in the cause 
itself, which is by it derived to the effect. And, there- 
fore, the wisest philosophers amongst the ancients univer- 
sally concluded that there was some higher principle than 
mere matter, which was the cause of all life and sense, 
and that that was immortal: as the Platonists, who thought 
this reason sufficient to move them to assert a mundane 


1 Luerct. Rer. Nat. 1, 686. 
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soul'. And Aristotle, though he talks much of nature, 
yet delivers his mind so cloudily, that all that he hath 
said of it may pass with that which himself said of his 
Acroatici libri, or Physics, that they were €xd-domévor cat 
ph éxdeSouévor, Nor is it likely that he who was so little 
satisfied with his own notion of nature as being the cause 
of all motion and rest, as seemingly to desert it while he 
placeth so many intelligences about the heavens, could 
much please himself with such a gross conceit of mere 
matter, that that should be the true moving and sentient 
entelech of some other matter; as it is manifest he did not. 
But indeed Lucretius himself, though he could, in the 
exuberance of his over-flushed and fiery fancy, tell us, 


Quod si delira hee furiosaque cernimus esse 
Et ridere potest non ex ridentibus auctus, 

Et sapere, et doctis rationem reddere dictis, 
Non ex seminibus sapientibus, atque disertis*: 


yet, in more cool thoughts, he found his own common 
notions too sturdy to be so easily silenced; and, therefore, 
set his wits at work to find the most quintessential parti- 
cles of matter that may be, that might do that feat, which 
those smooth spherical bodies, calor, aér, and ventus (for 
all come into this composition) could not do: and this 
was of such a subtile and exalted nature, that his earthly 
fancy could not comprehend it, and, therefore, he confesses 
plainly he could not tell what name to give it, though, 
for want of a better, he calls it mobilem vim; as neither 
could his master before him, who was pleased to com- 
pound the soul, as Plutarch relates, of four ingredients’. 
But because this giant-like Proteus found himself here 
bound with such strong cords, that, notwithstanding all 


1 Vid. Plat. Tim. 36 F. sqq. mood depudovs, ex motod mvevparixos, ex 

2 Luecret. Ren, Nat, 1. 988. terdprov ruds dxarovouderoy & fw aire 

*'Hrlkoupos, (se. brorlOeracrhy pute) ale Onrexdv.—Vlut. de Plueit. Philosoph. 
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his struggling, he could by no means break them off 
from him, we shall relate his own words the more largely. 


Sic calor, atque aér, et venti ceca potestas 

Mista creant unam naturam, et mobilis illa 

Vis, initum motus abs se que dividit ollis: 

Sensifer unde oritur primum per viscera motus. 

Nam penitus prorsum latet hee natura, subestque ; 
Nec magis hac infra quidquam est in corpore nostro ; 
Atque anima est anime proporro totius ipsa: 

Quod genus in nostris membris, et corpore toto 
Mista latens animi vis est, animeeque potestas, 
Corporibus quia de parvis paucisque creata est. 

‘Sic tibi nominis hee expers vis, facta minutis 
Corporibus, latet? 





Thus we see how he found himself overmastered with 
difficulties, while he endeavoured to find the place of the 
sensitive powers in matter: and yet this is the highest 
that he dares aim at, namely, to prove that sensation 
might from thence derive its original, as stiffly opposing 
any higher power of reason; which we shall in lucro ponere 
against another time. 

But, surely, had not the Epicureans abandoned all 
logic, together with some other sciences, (as Cicero and 
Laértius tell us they did)? they would here have found 
themselves too much pressed with this argument, (which 
yet some will think to be but levis armature in respect 
of some other) and have found it as little short of a 
demonstration to prove the soul’s immortality as the 
Platonists themselves did. But herein how they dealt, 
Plotinus hath well observed of them all who denied lives 
and souls to be immortal—which he asserts—and make 
them nothing but bodies, that when they were pinched 
with the strength of any argument fetched from the 


1 Luceret. Rer. Nat. ut. 270. Diog. Laért. Lib. x. 20. 
2 [yy Suadexrichy dé ds mapédxovoay Vid. Cic, Acad. 11. 30. 
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bow dpactypios of the soul, it was usual amongst them 
to call this body mveiud mws éxor, or spiritus certo quodam 
modo se habens; to which he well replies, té to wodv@pur- 
Antov autos Tws exor, eis a kaTapevyouow dvaryxaCouevot 
TiOecOat adXnv mapa Ta gwuata guow dpactnpwov'. Where, 
by this @varw Spacripios, seems to be nothing meant but 
that same thing which Lucretius called wim mobilem, and 
he would not allow it to be any thing else but a body, 
though what kind of body he could not tell: yet by it 
he understands not merely an active power of motion, 
but a more subtile energy, whereby the force and nature 
of any motion is perceived and insinuated by its own 
strength in the bodies moved; as if these sorry bodies, 
by their impetuous justling together, could awaken one 
another out of their drowsy lethargy, and make each 
other hear their mutual impetuous knocks: which is as 
absurd as to think a musical instrument should hear its 
own sounds, and take pleasure in those harmonious airs 
that are played upon it. For that which we call sensa- 
tion, is not the motion or impression which one body 
makes upon another, but a recognition of that inotion; 
and, therefore, to attribute that to a body, is to make a 
body privy to its own acts and passions, to act upon 
itself, and to have a true and proper self-feeling virtue; 
which Porphyry? hath elegantly expressed thus: ‘In the 
sensations of living creatures the soul moves, as if un- 
bodied harmony herself should play upon an instrument, 
and smartly touch the well-tuned strings: but the body 
is like that harmony which dwells inseparably in the 
strings themselves, which have no perception of it.’ 

Thus we should now leave this topie of our demon- 
stration, only we shall add this as an appendix to it, 


1 Enn. Iv. 7. 4. yopdds kwovoy Apuoopevas’ 7) Se év rais 
2"Orav 7d SBov alaOdvyrar, orev 1  yopdais dpuovia dyupirrw Td cdpa.— 
pey Wuyn apmovla \wriorh ef daur#s ras  Porphyr. Sentfent. c. xix. 
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which will further manifest the soul’s incorporeal and 
immaterial nature; that is, that there is a higher prin- 
ciple of knowledge in man than mere sense, neither is 
that the sole original of all that science which breaks forth 
in the minds of men; which yet Lucretius maintains, as 
being afraid lest he should be awakened out of this plea- 
sant dream of his, should any higher power rouse his 
sleepy soul: and, therefore, he thus lays down the opinion 
of his sect: 


Invenies primis ab sensibus esse creatam 
Notitiam veri, neque sensus posse refelli: 
Nam majore fide debet reperirier illud, 
Sponte sua veris quod possit vincere falsa'. 


But yet this goodly champion doth but lay siege to his 
own reason, and endeavour to storm the main fort thereof, 
which but just before he defended against the Sceptics 
who maintained that opinion, that nothing could be known; 
having replied to which by that vulgar argument, that if 
nothing can be known, then neither do we know this, 
that we know nothing; he pursues them more closely with 
another; that neither could they know what it is to know, or 
what it is to be ignorant: 


Queram, quum in rebus veri nil viderit ante, 
Unde sciat, quid sit scire, et nescire vicissim: 
Notitiam veri que res falsique crearit’. 


But yet if our senses were the only judges of things, this 
reflex knowledge, whereby we know what it is to know, 
would be as impossible as he makes it for sense to have 
innate ideas of its own, antecedent to those stamps which 
the radiations of external objects imprint upon it. For 
this knowledge must be antecedent to all that judgment 
which we pass upon any sensatwm, seeing, except we 
first know what it is to know, we could not judge or 


1 Lucret. Rer. Nat. Iv. 479. 2 [bid. Vv, 475. 
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determine aright upon the approach of any of these idola 
to our senses. 

But our author may, perhaps, yet seem to make a 
more full confession for us in these two points: 

First, That no sense can judge another’s objects, nor 
convince it of any mistake?: 





ideoque necesse est, 
Non possint alios alii convincere sensus, 
Nec porro poterunt ipsi reprehendere sese*: 


Tf therefore there be any such thing within us as controls 
our senses, as all know there is; then must that be of a 
higher nature than our senses are. 

But, secondly, he grants further, that all our sensation 
is nothing else but perception, and therefore wheresoever 
there is any hallucination, that must arise from something 
else within us besides the power of sense: 





quoniam pars horum maxima fallit 

Propter opinatus animi, quos addimus ipsi, 

Pro visis ut sint, que non sunt sensibu’ visa’*. 
In which words he hath very happily lighted upon the 
proper function of sense, and tbe true reason of all those 
mistakes which we call the deceptions of sense; which, 
indeed, are not truly so, seeing they arise only from a 
higher faculty, and consist not in sensation itself, but in 
those deductions and corollaries that our judgments draw 
from it. 

We shall here, therefore, grant that which the Epi- 
curean philosophy, and the Peripatetic too, though not 
without much caution, pleads for universally—Zhat our 
senses are never deceived-—whether they be sani or lesi, 
‘sound or distempered,’ or whatsoever proportion or dis- 


1 Probably tho meaning intended by — of any mistake.’ 
tho above obscure sentence is this: ‘that > Lueret. Ren, Nal. rv, 496. 
no senso can judyo of the objects of an- 3 Ibid. wv. 465. 
other sense, nor convinco that othor sense 
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tance the object or medium bears to it: for if we well 
scan this business, we shall find that nothing of judgment 
belongs to sense, it consisting only év aicOnrnpiy dBc, 
‘in perception; neither can it make any just observation 
of those objects that are without, but only discerns its 
own passions, and is nothing else but yao trav waar, 
and tells how it finds itself affected, and not what is the 
true cause of those impressions which it finds within 
itself; which seems to be the reason of that old philoso- 
phical maxim recited by Aristotle; that these simulacra 
were only in our senses'; which notion a late author hath 
pursued, Therefore, when the eye finds the sun’s circle, 
represented within itself, of no greater bigness than a 
foot diameter, it is not at all herein mistaken; nor a 
distempered palate, when it tastes a bitterness in the 
sweetest honey, as Proclus, a famous mathematician and 
Platonist, hath well determined: ‘The senses in all things 
of this nature do but declare their own passions or per- 
ceptions, which are always such as they seem to be’, 
whether there be any such parallelum signaculum in the 
object as bears a true analogy with them or not: and 
therefore, in truth, they are never deceived in the exe- 
cution of their own functions. And so doth Aristotle 
conclude, that error is neither in sense nor fancy, ‘it is in 
no faculty but only that in which is reason*,’ Though 
it be as true, on the other side, that Epicurus and all his 

1 Ol mpbrepov guotoddyor ToOro ov ka~ kad B6Ea GAnOHs, 7d BE mh dpOds rdvarria 
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sect were deceived, while they judged the sun, and moon, 
and all the stars, to be no bigger than that picture and 
image which they found of them in their own eyes; for 
which silly conceit, though they had been for many ages 
sufficiently laughed at by wise men, yet could not Lucre- 
tius tell how to enlarge his own fancy, but believes the 
idolum in his own visive organ to be adequate to the 
sun itself, in despite of all mathematical demonstration ; 
as indeed he must needs, if there were no higher principle 
of knowledge than sense is, which is the most indiscipli- 
nable thing that may be, and can never be taught that 
truth which reason and understanding might attempt to 
force into it). ‘Though reason inculcates this notion ten 
thousand times over, that the sun is bigger than the 
earth, yet will not the eye be taught to see it any bigger 
than a foot breadth?’ and therefore he rightly calls it, as 
all the Platonical and Stoical philosophy doth, adroyév v1, 
and it may well be put among the rest of the ad\oya 7aOn 
of the Stoics. 

Thus I hope, by this time, we have found out ‘some 
more noble power in the soul than that is%, by which it 
accommodates itself to the body, and, according to the 
measure and proportion thereof, converseth with external 
matter. And this is the true reason why we are so apt 
to be mistaken in sensible objects, because our souls, 
sucking in the knowledge of external things thereby. and 
-not minding the proportion that is between the body 
and them, mindless of its own notions, collates their cor- 
poreal impressions with external objects themselves, and 


1 Nee nimio solis major rota, nee minor Diog. Laert. Vit. Heractiti, § ne 
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judgeth of them one by another. But whensoever our 
souls act in their own power and strength, untwisting 
themselves from all corporeal complications, they then 
can find confidence enough to judge of things in a seeming 
contradiction to all those other visa corporea. 

And so, I suppose, this argument will amount to no 
less than a demonstration of the soul’s immateriality, 
seeing to all sincere understanding it is necessary that it 
should thus abstract itself from all corporeal commerce, 
and return from thence nearer into itself. 

Now what we have to this purpose more generally 
intimated, we shall further branch out in these two or 
three particulars. 

First, That that mental faculty and power whereby 
we judge and discern things, is so far from being a body, 
that it must retract and withdraw itself from all bodily 
operation whensoever it will nakedly discern truth. For, 
should our souls always mould their judgment of things 
according to those za0juaTa and impressions which seem 
to be framed thereof in the body, they must then do 
nothing else but chain up errors and delusions one with 
another instead of truth: as, should the judgments of 
our understandings wholly depend upon the sight of our 
eyes, we should then conclude that our mere accesses and. 
recesses from any visible object have such a magical 
power to change the magnitudes of visible objects, and to 
transform them into all varieties of figures and fashions; 
and so attribute all that variety to them which we find in 
our corporeal perceptions. Or, should we judge of gus- 
tables by our taste, we should attribute to one and the 
selfsame thing all that variety which we find in our own 
palates. Which is an unquestionable argument that that 
power whereby we discern things, and make judgments 
of them different, and sometimes contrary to those per- 
ceptions that are the necessary results of all organical 
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tunctions, is something distinct from the body; and there- 
fore, though the soul, as Plato hath well observed, be 
MepiaTy mepl Ta CwmaTAa,—VATIOUS and divisible accidentally 
in these sensations and motions wherein it extends and 
spreads itself, as it were, upon the body, and so, accord- 
ing to the nature and measure thereof, perceives its im- 
pressions; yetit is év éav7% auepiorn—indivisible, returning 
into itself. Whensoever it will speculate on truth itself, 
it will not then listen to the several clamours and votes 
of these rude senses which always speak with divided 
tongues; but it consults some clearer oracle within itself: 
and therefore Plotinus hath well concluded concerning 
the body, ‘should a man make use of his body in his 
speculations?,’ it would entangle his mind with so many 
contradictions, that it would be impossible to attain to any 
true knowledge of things. We shall conclude this there- 
fore, as Cicero doth his contemplation of the soul’s opera- 
tions about the frame of nature, the fabric of the heavens, 
and motions of the stars: Animus qui hec intelligit, similis 
est ejus qui ea fabricatus in celo est®. 

Secondly, We also find such a faculty within our own 
souls as collects and unites all the perceptions of our 
several senses, and is able to compare them together; 
something in which they all meet as in one centre: which 
Plotinus hath well expressed; ‘that in which all those 
several sensations meet, as so many lines drawn from 
several points in the circumferenee, and which compre- 
hends them all, must needs be one.’ For, should that 
be various and consisting of several parts, which thus 
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receives all these various impressions, then must the sen- 
tence and judgment passed upon them be various too. 
Aristotle says, ‘That must be one that judgeth things to 
be diverse; and that must judge too, setting all before it 
at once’. Besides, we could not conceive how such an 
immense variety of impressions could be made upon any 
piece of matter, which should not obliterate and deface 
one another. And, therefore, Plotinus hath well disputed 
against them who make all sensation turwces ral évogpa- 
yicess €v uyn®—which brings me to the third. 

Thirdly, That knowledge which the soul retains in 
itself of things past, and, in some sort, prevision of things 
to come, whereby many grow so sagacious in foreseeing 
future events, that they know how to deliberate and dis- 
pose of present affairs, so as to be ready furnished and 
prepared for such emergencies as they see in a train and 
series of causes which sometimes work but contingently— 
I cannot think Epicurus himself could, in his cool thoughts, 
be so unreasonable as to persuade himself, that all the 
shuffling and cutting of atoms could produce such a divine 
piece of wisdom as this is. What matter can thus bind 
up past, present, and future time together? which while 
the soul of man doth, it seems to imitate God’s eternity, 
as far as its own finite nature will permit it to strive after 
an imitation of it; and, grasping and gathering together 
a long series of duration into itself, makes an essay to 
free itself from the rigid laws of it, and to purchase to 
itself the freedom of a true eternity. And as, by its 
xXpoukat mpooca, (as the Platonists are wont to speak) ‘chro- 
nical and successive operations,’ it unravels and unfolds 
the contexture of its own indefinite intellectual powers by 
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degrees; so, by this memory and prevision, it recollects 
and twists them all up together again into itself. And 
though it seems to be continually sliding from itself im 
those several vicissitudes and changes which it runs 
through, in the constant variety of its own effluxes and 
emanations; yet is it always returning back again to its 
first original, by a swift remembrance of all those motions 
and multiplicity of operations, which have begot in it the 
first sense of this constant efflux’. As if we should see a 
sunbeam perpetually flowing forth from the bright body 
of the sun, and yet ever returning back to it again; it 
never loseth any part of its being, because it never forgets 
what itself was: and though it may number out never so 
vast a length of its duration, yet it never comes nearer to its 
old age, but carrieth a lively sense of its youth and infancy 
along with it, which it can at pleasure lay a fast hold on. 
But if our souls were nothing else but a complex of 
fluid atoms, how should we be continually roving and 
sliding from ourselves, and how soon forget what we once 
were! The new matter that would come in to fill up 
that vacuity which the old had made by its departure, 
would never know what the old was, nor what that should 
be that would succeed: ‘that new pilgrim and stranger- 
like soul would always be ignorant of what the other 
before it knew, and we should be wholly some other bulk 
of being than we were before,’ as Plotinus hath excellently 
observed’. It was a famous speech of wise Heraclitus, 
1S Tov avTov moTamov ig ovK av €u Bains,—* a man cannot 


enter twice into the same river?’ by which he was wont 


1 The word srepiodoz, ‘circuitus,’ rather 
than mpdodo, * progressus,” appears adapt- 
ed to the argument of our author. Doubt- 
Tess the Lutter word is of common oveur- 
rence in Proelus and other Platonists; yet 
the pages of Plato himsell! supply numer- 
ous instances in point of tho usaye of ae- 
plodo, e.g. évaurdy teplodoc. 
Tov Kata piow...menrddsur, 
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symbolically to express the constant flux of matter, which 
is the most unstable thing that may be. And if the phi- 
losophy of Epicurus could free this heap of refined atoms, 
which it makes the soul to be, from this inconstant and flit- 
ting nature, and teach us how it could be pompmov 7/—some 
stable and immutable thing, always resting entire while it 
is in the body; though we would thank him for such a 
goodly conceit as this is, yet we would make no doubt but 
it might as well be able to preserve itself from dissolution 
and dissipation out of this gross body, as in it: seeing it is 
no more secured from the constant impulses of that more 
gross matter, which is restlessly moving up and down in 
the body, than it is out of it: and yet, for all that, we 
should take the leave to ask Cicero’s question with his 
sober disdain: Quzd enim? obsecro te, terrane tibi aut hoe 
nebuloso et caliginoso celo aut sata aut conereta videtur 
tanta vis memorie'? Such a jewel as this is too precious 
to be found in a dunghill: mere matter could never thus 
stretch forth its feeble force, and spread itself over all its 
own former pre-existences. We may as well suppose this 
dull and heavy earth we tread upon to know how long it 
hath dwelt in this part of the universe it now dwells in, 
and what variety of creatures have in all past ages sprung 
forth from it, and all those occurrences and events which 
have, during all this time, happened upon it. 


air, cal’ ‘Hpdkdevror, ob5é Ovyris oiclas EI Delphico, 3928. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The second argument for the immortality of the soul. Actions either 
automatical or spontaneous. That spontaneous and elicit actions 
evidence the distinction of the soul from the body. The evasion of 
Lucretius very slight and weak. That the liberty of the will is incon- 
sistent with the Epicurean principles. That the conflict of reason 
against the sensitive appetite argues a being in us superior to matter. 


E have done with that which we intended for the 
first part of our discourse of the soul’s immortality: 
we have hitherto looked at it rather in concreto than in 
abstracto—rather as a thing complicated with, and united 
to, the body; and therefore considered it in those opera- 
tions which, as they are not proper to the body, so neither 
are they altogether independent of it, but are rather of a 
mixed nature. 

We shall now take notice of it in those properties, in 
the exercise whereof it hath less commerce with the body, 
and more plainly declares its own high descent to us; that 
it is able to subsist and act without the aid and assistance 
of this matter which it informs. 

And here we shall take that course which Aristotle 
did in his books De Anima, and first of all inquire, 
‘Whether it hath ‘ov +i,—some kind of action so proper 
and peculiar to itself, as not to depend upon the body.’ 
And this soon offers itself, in the first place, to us in those 
elicit motions of it, as the moralists are wont to name 
them, which, though they may end in those they call im- 
perate acts, yet have their first emanation from nothing 
else but the soul itself. 

For this purpose, we shall take notice of two sorts of 
actions which are obvious to the experience of every one 
that observes himself, according to a double souree and 
emanation of them, which a late philosopher hath very 
happily suggested to us. The first are those actions which 
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arise up within us without any animadversion; the other 
are those that are consequent to it. 

1. For we find frequently such motions within our- 
selves which first are, before we take notice of them, and 
which, by their own turbulency and impetuousness, force 
us to an advertency: as those fiery spirits, and that 
inflamed blood, which sometimes fly up into the head; 
or those gross and earthly fumes that disturb our brains; 
the stirring of many other humours which beget within 
us grief, melancholy, anger, or mirth, or other passions; 
which have their rise from such causes as we were not 
aware of, or to which we gave no consent to create this 
trouble to us. Besides, all those passions and perceptions 
which are begotten within us by some external motions 
which derive themselves through our senses, and fiercely 
knocking at the door of our minds and understandings, 
force them sometimes from their deepest debates and 
musings of some other thing, to open to them, and give 
them an audience. 

Now, as to such motions as these are, it being neces- 
sary for the preservation of our bodies that our souls 
should be acquainted with them, man’s body was so con- 
trived, and his soul so united to it, that they might have 
a speedy access to the soul. Indeed, some ancient philo- 
sophers thought that the soul, descending more deeply 
into the body, as they express it, first begat these corporeal 
motions unknown to itself by reason of its more deep 
immersion, which afterwards, by their impetuousness, ex- 
cited its advertency. But, whatsoever truth there is in 
that assertion, we clearly find from the relation of our own 
souls themselves, that our soul disowns them, and ac- 
knowledgeth no such motions to have been so busy by her 
commission; neither knows what they are, from whence 
they arise, or whither they tend, until she hath duly ex- 
amined them. But these corporeal motions, as they seem 
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to arise from nothing else but merely from the machina of 
the body itself; so they could not at all be sensated but 
by the soul. 

Neither, indeed, are all our own corporeal actions per- 
ceived by us, but only those that may serve to maintain a 
good correspondence and intelligence between the soul 
and body, and so foment and cherish that sympathy be- 
tween them, which is necessary for the subsistence and 
well-being of the whole man in this mundane state. And, 
therefore, there is very little of that which is commonly 
done in our body, which our souls are at all informed of. 
The constant circulation of the blood through all our veins 
and arteries; the common motions of our animal spirits in 
our nerves; the maceration of food within our stomachs, 
and the distribution of chyle and nourishment to every 
part that wants the relief of it; the constant flux and re- 
flux of more sedate humours within us; the dissipations of 
our corporeal matter by insensible transpiration, and the 
accesses of new matter in the room of it; all this we are 
little acquainted with by any vital energy which ariseth 
from the union of soul and body: and therefore, when we 
would acquaint ourselves with the anatomy and vital func- 
tions of our own bodies, we are fain to use the same course 
and method that we would to find out the same things in 
any other kind of animal, as if our souls had as little to do 
with any of these in our own bodies, as they have in the 
bodies of any brute creature. 

2. But, on the other side, we know as well, that many 
things that are done by us, are done at the dictate and by 
the commission of our own wills; and, therefore, all such 
actions as these are, we know how, without any great store 
of discoursive inquiry, to attribute to their own proper 
causes, as sccing the cflux and propagation of them. 
We do not, by a naked speculation, know our bodies first 
to have need of nourishment, and then, by the edict of 
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our wills, enjoin our spirits and humours to put them- 
selves into a hungry and craving posture within us, by 
corroding the tunicles of the stomach; but we first find 
our own souls solicited by these motions, which yet we are 
able to gainsay, and to deny those petitions which they 
offer up to us. We know we commonly meditate and dis- 
course of such arguments as we ourselves please: we 
mould designs, and draw up a plot of means answerable 
thereto, according as the free vote of our own souls deter- 
mines; and use our own bodies many times, notwith- 
standing all the reluctance of. their nature, only as our 
instruments to serve the will and pleasure of our souls. 
All which, as they evidently manifest a true distinction 
between the soul and the body, so they do as evidently 
prove the supremacy and dominion which the soul hath 
over the body. Our moralists frequently dispute what 
kind of government that is whereby the soul, or rather 
will, rules over the sensitive appetite, which they ordi- 
narily resolve to be ¢mpervwm politicum; though I should 
rather say, that all good men have rather a true despotical 
power over their sensitive faculties, and over the whole 
body, though they use it only according to the laws of 
reason and discretion. And, therefore, the Platonists and 
Stoics thought the soul of man to be absolutely freed from 
all the power of astral necessity, and uncontrollable im- 
pressions arising from the subordination and mutual sym- 
pathy and dependence of all mundane causes; which is 
their proper notion of fate. Neither ever durst that bold 
astrology which presumes to tell the fortunes of all corpo- 
real essences, attempt to enter into the secrets of man’s 
soul, or predict the destinies thereof. And, indeed, what- 
ever the destinies thereof may be, that are contained in 
the vast volume of an Infinite and Almighty Mind, yet 
we evidently find a 76 ep nui, an auvreEovatov,—! a liberty 
of will within ourselves,’ in spite of the stubborn malice of 
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all second causes. And Aristotle, who seems to have dis- 
puted so much against that avroxvyoia of souls, which his 
master before him had soberly maintained, does indeed 
but quarrel with that common sense and experience which 
we have of our souls; this avtoxwycia of the soul being 
nothing else but that innate force and power which it hath 
within it, to stir up such thoughts and motions within 
itself as it finds itself most free to. And, therefore, when 
we reflect upon the productions of our own souls, we are 
soon able to find out the first efficient cause of them. 
And, though the subtilty of some wits may have made it 
difficult to find out whether the understanding or the will, 
or some other faculty of the soul, be the first mover, 
whence the motus primo primus (as they please to call it) 
proceeds; yet we know it is originally the soul itself, 
whose vital acts they all are: and, although it be not ‘the 
first cause, as deriving all its virtue from itself,’ as Sim- 
plicius distinguisheth, yet it is ‘vitally co-working with 
the first causes of all’. But, on the other side, when 
we come to examine those motions which arise from 
the body, this stream runs so far under ground, that we 
know not how to trace it to its head; but we are fain 
to analyze the whole artifice, looking from the spirits to 
the blood, from that to the heart, viewing all along the 
mechanical contrivance of veins and arteries: neither know 
we, after all our search, whether there be any perpetuum 
mobile in our own bodies, or whether all the motions 
thereof be only the redundancy of some external mo- 
tions without us; nor how to find the first mover in 


1 Tho De Anima of Aristotle opens marks that though Aristotle did not regard 
thus: Tév xadav cal tiulov thy eldnow the soul as the first cause, yet he looked 
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nature; and though we could find out that, yet we know 
that there is a fatal determination which sits in all the 
wheels of mere corporeal motion; neither can they exer- 
cise any such noble freedom as we constantly find in the 
wills of men, which are as large and unbounded in all 
their elections, as reason itself can represent being itself 
to be. 

Lucretius, that he might avoid the force of this argu- 
ment, according to the genius of his sect, feigns this 
liberty to arise from a motion of declination, whereby his 
atoms, always moving downwards by their own weight 
towards the centre of the world, are carried a little 
obliquely, as if they tended toward some point different 
from it, which he calls clinamen principiorum!, Which 
riddle, though it be as good as any else which they, who 
held the materiality and mortality of souls in their own 
nature, can frame to solve this difficulty; yet is of such 
a private interpretation, that I believe no Gédipus is able 
to expound it. But yet, by what we may guess at it, we 
shall easily find that this insolent conceit (and all else of 
this nature) destroys the freedom of will, more than any 
fate which the severest censors thereof, whom he some- 
times taxeth, ever set over it. For how can anything be 
made subject to a free and impartial debate of reason, or 
fall under the level of free-will, if all things be the mere 
result either of a fortuitous or fatal motion of bodies, 
which can have no power or dominion over themselves? 
and why should he, or his great master, find so much 
fault with the superstition of the world, and condemn the 
opinions of other men, when they compare them with that 
transcendent sagacity they believe themselves to be the 
masters of, if all were nothing else but the mere issue of 
material motions; seeing that necessity which would arise 
from a different concourse and motion of several particles 


1 Td facit exiguum clinamen principiorum.—Lucret, Rer. Nat. 11. 292. 
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of matter, begetting that diversity of opinions and wills, 
would excuse them all from any blame? 

Therefore, to conclude this argument, whatever essence 
finds this freedom within itself, whereby it is absolved 
from the rigid laws of matter, may know itself also to be 
immaterial; and, having dominion over its own actions, it 
will never desert itself: and, because it finds itself non vi 
aliena sed sua moveri, as Cicero argues’, it feels itself able 
to preserve itself from the foreign force of matter, and 
can say of all those assaults which are at any time made 
against those sorry mud walls which in this life enclose 
it, ovdev mpos évé, as the Stoic did,—‘all this is nothing 
to me, who am yet free, and can command within, when 
this feeble carcase is able no longer to obey me; and 
when that is shattered and broken down, I can live any 
where else without it; for I was not that, but had only 
a command over it, while I dwelt in it. 

But before we wholly desert this head, we may add 
some further strength to it, from the observation of that 
conflict which the reasons and understandings of men 
maintain against the sensitive appetite: and wheresoever 
the higher powers of reason in a man’s soul prevail not, 
but are vanquished by the impetuousness of their sensual 
affections, through their own neglect of themselves; yet 
are they never so broken, but they may strenethen them- 
selves again: and, where they subdue not men’s inordinate 
passions and affections, yet even there will they condemn 
them for them. Whereas, were a man all of one piece, 


1 Sentit igitur animus se moveri: 
quod quum sentit, illud una sentit, se 
vi sua, non aliena moyeri: nec aceidere 
posse, ut ipse unquam a se descratur,— 
Tuse. Disp. 1. 23. 

Sic mihi persuasi, sic sentio, quum 
tanta celoritas animorum sit, tanta moemo- 
ria preeteritorum futurorumque prudentia, 
tot artcs, tanta scientia, tot inventa, non 


posse eam naturam, que res eas contincat, 
esse mortalem ; quumque semper agitetur 
animus, nec principium motus habeat, 
quia se tpse moreat, ne finem quidem 
habiturum esse motus, quia nunquam se 
ipse sit relicturus: ct, quum simplex animi 
natura esset, neque haberet in se quidquam 
admiztum dispar sui atque dissimile, non 
posse cum dividi.—De Senect, c. XXI. 
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and made up of nothing else but matter, these corporeal 
motions could never check or control themselves; these 
material dimensions could not struggle with themselves, 
or, by their own strength, render themselves anything 
_ else than what they are. But this avre£ovaros Cwy, as the 
Greeks call it,—this ‘self-potent life’ which is in the soul 
of man, acting upon itself, and drawing forth its own 
latent energy, finds itself able to tame the outward man, 
and bring under those rebellious motions that arise from 
the mere animal powers, and to tame and appease all 
those seditions and mutinies that it finds there. And if. 
any can conceive all this to be nothing but a mere fight- 
ing of the mal-contented pieces of matter one against 
another, each striving for superiority and pre-eminence ; 
I should not think it worth the while to teach such a one 
any higher learning, as looking upon him to be endued 
with no higher a soul than that which moves in beasts 
or plants. 





CHAPTER V. 


The third argument for the immortality of the soul. That mathematical 
notions argue the soul to be of a truly spiritual and immaterial 


nature. 


E shall now consider the soul awhile in a further 
degree of abstraction, and look at it in those actions 
which depend not at all upon the body, wherein it doth 
Thy EavToU gUVvoUTiaY domatecOa, as the Greeks speak, and 
converseth only with its own being’. Which we shall 
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first consider in those Adyor waOnuarexol, or ‘mathematical 
notions,’ which it contains in itself, and sends forth from 
within itself; which, as they are in themselves indivisible, 
and of such a perfect nature as cannot be received or 
immersed into matter; so they argue that subject in which 
they are seated to be of a truly spiritual and immaterial 
nature. Such as a pure point, linea amdarzs, latitude 
abstracted from all profundity, the perfection of figures, 
equality, proportion, symmetry and assymmetry of mag- 
nitudes, the rise and propagation of dimensions, infinite 
divisibility, and many such like things; which every in- 
genious son of that art cannot but acknowledge to be the 
true characters of some immaterial being, seeing they 
were never buried in matter, nor extracted out of it: and 
yet these are transcendently more certain and infallible 
principles of demonstration than any sensible thing can be. 
There is no geometrician but will acknowledge angular 
sections, or the cutting of an arch into any number of 
parts required, to be most exact without any diminution 
of the whole; but yet no mechanical art can possibly so 
perform either, but that the place of section will detract 
something from the whole. If any one should endeavour, 
by any mechanical subtilty, to double a cube, as the 
Delian oracle once commanded the Athenians, requiring 
them to duplicate the dimensions of Apollo's altar’; he 
would find it as impossible as they did, and be as much 
laughed at for his pains as some of their mechanics were. 
If therefore no matter be capable of any geometrical 
affections, and the apodictical precepts of geometry be 
altogether inimitable in the purest matter that faney can 
imagine; then must they needs depend upon something 
infinitely more pure than matter, which hath all that 


1 Ure 8 daomep Wddrov Mey, xpnouod — rplav &pyov early, ob robro mpoordrreyv Tov 
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stability and certainty within itself, which it gives to those 
infallible demonstrations. 

We need not here dispute with Empedocles, ‘We 
know earth by earth, fire by fire, and water by 
water',’ that is, by the archetypal ideas of all things in our 
own souls; though, it may be, it were no hard matter to 
prove that, as in this case St Austin did, when in his book 
De Quant. Anime, he would prove the immortality of the 
soul from these notions of quantity, which come not by 
any possible sense or experience which we can make of 
bodily being; and, therefore, concludes they must needs 
be immediately engraven upon an immaterial soul?. For, 
though we could suppose our senses to be the school- 
dames that first taught us the alphabet of this learning; 
yet nothing else but a true mental essence could be 
capable of it, or so much improve it as to unbody it all, 
and strip it naked of any sensible garment, and then only, 
when it hath done it, embrace it as its own, and com- 
mence a true and perfect understanding of it. And, as 
we all hold it impossible to contract any material quality, 
which will perpetually spread itself commensurably to 
the matter it is in, into a mathematical point: so is it 
much more impossible to extend and stretch forth any 


*Taly wey yap yatar drérapev, vdare ‘A. Unquamne igitur oculis istis corpo- 
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—Empedocles, Frag. De Nat. Lib. 1. 
333. Cf. Aristotle, de Anim. 1. c. 2. 

2 This is not a strictly accurate state- 
ment of the argument of St Augustine. 
His work, De Quantitate Anime, takes its 
name from only one of the subjects relat- 
ing to the soul discussed in it, principally 
though it may be.—(Retract. Lib. 1. cap. 
vit.) In that part, the immortality of 
the soul is not treated of, except so far as 
immortalityis connected with incorporeity. 


oportet animum quo videmus illa incorpo- 
ralia, corporeum corpusve non esse.’—De 
Quant. An. § x1u. The immortality of the 
soul was intended to be treated of by St 
Augustine when he should consider the 
question, ‘Cur corpori fuerit data.’ ‘Aiter- 
nitatem autem ejus (anime sc.) si ulla est, 
opportune scrutabimur cum illud quod 
quartum posuisti, Cur corpori fuerit data, 
quantum fas est tractarg coeperimus.’ [did. 
§ xx. 
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immaterial and unbodied quality or notion according to 
the dimensions of matter, and yet to preserve the inte- 
erity of its own nature. 

Besides, in these geometrical speculations, we find that 
our souls will not consult with our bodies, or ask any 
leave of our fancies in what manner, or how far, they 
shall distribute their own notions by a continued progress 
of invention; but acting of themselves, are most free and 
liberal, and make fancy only to serve their own purpose 
in painting out, not what matter will afford a copy of, but 
what they themselves will dictate to it; and, if that 
should be too busy, silence and control it by their own 
imperial laws. They so little care for matter in this kind 
of work, that they banish it as far as may be from them- 
selves, or else chastise and tame the unruly and refractory 
nature of it, that it should yield itself pliable to their 
sovereign commands. These embodied bodies (for so this 
present argument will allow me to call them) which our 
senses converse with, are perpetually justling together, 
contending irresistibly each for its own room and space, 
and will not admit of any other into it, preserving 
their own intervals: but when they are once, in their 
unbodied nature, entertained in the mind, they can easily 
penetrate one another 6da ci’ dda. The soul can easily 
pile the greatest number up together in herself, and by 
her own force sustain them all, and make them all lodge 
together in the same space: she can easily assemble all 
those five regular bodies together in her own imagination, 
and blend them together, and then entering into the very 
heart and centre of them, discern all their properties and 
several relations one to another; and thus easily find 
herself freed from all material or corporeal confinement; 
shewing how all that which we call body, rather issued 
forth by an infinite projection from some mind, than that 
it should exalt itself into the nature of any mental being; 
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and, as the Platonists and Pythagoreans have long since 
well observed, how our bodies should rather be in our 
souls, than our souls in them. And so I have done with 
that particular. 





CHAPTER VI. 


The fourth argument for the immortality of the soul. That those clear 
and stable ideas of truth which are in man’s mind, evince an im- 
mortal and immaterial substance residing in us, distinct Srom the 
body. The soul more knowable than the body. Some passages out of 
Plotinus and Proclus for the further confirming of this argument. 


Figs D now have we traced the immortality of the soul, 

before we were aware, through those three relations 
or cxéoes, or (if you will) degrees of knowledge, which 
Proclus in his comment upon Plato’s Timeus hath attri- 
buted to it, which he calls rav yuworikwoy Svvanewy cerpa!, 
The first is ato@youw adoryos,—a naked perception of sen- 
sible impressions, without any work of reason’. The 
second, dofa kara doyov,—a miscellaneous kind of know- 
ledge arising from a collation of its sensations with its 
own more obscure and dark ideas’. The third, d:dvora «ai 
Aoryos,—discourse and reason‘, by which the Platonists 
describe mathematical knowledge, which, because it spins 
out its own notions by a constant series of deductions, 
knitting up consequences one upon another by demon- 
strations, is by him called vonois peraBatixy,—‘ a progres- 
sive kind of knowledge; to which he adds a fourth, which 
we shall now make use of for a further proof of the 
immortality ef the soul. There is, therefore, fourthly, 
voynots anetaBatos®, which is a naked intuition of eternal 


1 Procl. in Plat. Tim. 76 c. sqq. 5 ydnows weraBarixch, ‘a transitive kind 
2 Ibid. 3 Ibid. of knowledge ;’ véqois duerdBaros, ‘an in- 
4 Ibid. transitive kind of knowledge.’—Jbid. 
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truth which is always the same, which never rises nor 
sets, but always stands still in its vertical, and fills the 
whole horizon of the soul with a mild and gentle light. 
There are such calm and serene ideas of truth, as shine 
only in composed souls, and cannot be discerned by any 
troubled or unstable fancy, that necessarily prove a povpov 
kai oTdomov t4,—‘some permanent and stable essence’ in 
the soul of man, which (as Simplicius on Epictetus well 
observes) ariseth only ‘from some immoveable and un- 
changeable cause which is always the same’.’ For these 
operations about truth we now speak of, are not xpovicai 
évépryerat,—any ‘chronical energies, —as he further ex- 
presses it; but the true badges of an eternal nature, and 
speak a ravrorns and oracs (as Plato is wont to phrase 
it) in man’s soul. Such are the archetypal ideas of justice, 
wisdom, goodness, truth, eternity, omnipotency, and all 
those either moral, physical, or metaphysical notions, 
which are either the first principles of science, or the 
ultimate complement and final perfection of it. These 
we always find to be the same, and know that no exor- 
cisms of material mutations have any power over them: 
though we ourselves are but of yesterday, and mutable 
every moment, yet these are eternal, and depend not 
upon any mundane vicissitudes; neither could we ever 
gather them from our observation of any material thing, 
where they were never sown. 

If we reflect but upon our own souls, how manifestly 
do the species of reason, freedom, perception, and the like, 
offer themselves to us, wherchy we may know a thousand 
times more distinctly what our souls are than what our 
bodies are? For the former we know by an immediate 
converse with ourselves, and a distinct sense of their 

1 ,..dfdov oby Bre dd axurprov turds more Se \pornds rds évepyelas Eyorros, Tpo- 
nal wavrdracw durapryrou alrlas, ris  yyetoOa dvdyxn Td del xara ra atrd, Kal 
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operations; whereas all our knowledge of the body is 
little better than merely historical, which we gather up 
by scraps and piecemeal from more doubtful and uncertain 
experiments which we make of them: but the notions 
which we have of a mind, 7. e. something within us that 
thinks, apprehends, reasons, and discourses, are so clear 
and distinct from all those notions which we can fasten 
upon a body, that we can easily conceive that, if all body- 
being in the world were destroyed, yet we might then as 
well subsist as we now do. For whensoever we take 
notice of those immediate motions of our own minds, 
whereby they make themselves known to us, we find no 
such thing in them as extension or divisibility, which are 
contained in every corporeal essence: and having no such 
thing discovered to us from our nearest familiarity with 
our own souls, we could never so easily know whether 
they had any such things as bodies joined to them or not, 
did not those extrinsical impressions, that their turbulent 
motions make upon them, admonish them thereof. 

But, as the more we reflect upon our own minds, we 
find all intelligible things more clear, (as when we look 
up to the heavens, we see all things more bright and 
radiant, than when we look down upon this dark earth 
when the sunbeams are withdrawn from it:) so, when we 
see all intelligible being concentring together in a greater 
oneness, and all kind of multiplicity running more and 
more into the strictest unity, till at last we find all variety 
and division sucked up into a perfect simplicity, where all 
happily conspire together in the most undivided peace 
and friendship; we then easily perceive that the reason of 
all diversity and distinction is peraBacis azo vou cis Noryto- 
pév—to use the words of Plotinus not much differently 
from their meaning. For though, in our contentious 


1 A misquotation from memory. The  tinuation of the paragraph reproduced on 
passage alluded to is evidently the con- page tot. In the former part, rising 
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pursuits after science, we cast wisdom, power, eternity, 
goodness, and the like, into several formalities, that so we 
may trace down science in a constant chain of deductions ; 
yet, in our naked intuitions and visions of them, we 
clearly discern that goodness and wisdom lodge together, 
justice and mercy kiss each other: and all these, and 
whatsoever pieces else, into which our distorted reason 
may sometimes break divine and intelligible being, are 
fast knit up together in the invincible bonds of eternity. 
And in this sense is that notion of Proclus, descanting 
upon Plato’s riddle of the soul_—ws syeveyty Kai avyévyntos, 
‘as if it were generated and yet not generated’—to be 
understood ; ypovos dua kat aiwy wept Wuxyv,—the soul par- 
taking of time in its broken and particular conceptions 
and apprehensions, and of eternity in its comprehensive 
and stable contemplations'. I need not say that when 


(éyetpduevos), as he expresses it, into him- 
self, and carrying on his contemplations 
apart from the body and all things else, 
he sees only marvellous beauty, and a con- 
nexion of life and energy with the divine 
essence; but if, after this, els Noyiopov 
éx vod kataBds—the force of the com- 
pound verb, which gives much of its vi- 
gour to the passage, is lost by the mis- 
quotation—if, says he, he descends to rea- 
soning, he becomes perplexed as to the 
mode of his descent, and the manner in 
which the soul maintains her spirituality, 
still being within the body. 

The words are used by our author, as 
he himself admits, with some adaptation ; 
but, as in other places, he has here attri- 
buted to Plotinus words of very good 
significance in themselves, although modi- 
fied in one particular which gives point 
to the original. Vide Vlotin. Ata 1. 
8.1. Part of the samo passage is again 
quoted near the beginning of the 9th 
chapter, 
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the soul has once attained to the top of this bright 
Olympus, it will then no more doubt of its own immor- 
tality, or fear any dissipation, or doubt whether any 
drowsy sleep shall hereafter seize upon it: no; it will 
then feel itself grasping fast and safely its own immor- 
tality, and view itself in the horizon of eternity. In such 
sober kind of ecstasies did Plotinus find his own soul 
separated from his body, as if it had divorced it for a 
time from itself: ‘I being often awakened into a sense 
of myself, and being sequestered from my body, and 
betaking myself from all things else into myself; what 
admirable beauty did I then behold, &c. as he himself 
tells us! Thus is that intelligence begotten which 
Proclus calls ‘a correction of science: his notion is worth 
our taking notice of, and gives us, in a manner, a brief 
recapitulation of our former discourse, shewing how the 
higher we ascend in the contemplation of the soul, the 
higher still we rise above this low sphere of sense and 
matter. His words are these: ‘Science as it is in the 
soul (by which he means the discoursive power of it) is 
blameless, but yet is corrected by the mind; as resolving 
that which is indivisible, and dividing simple being as if 
it were compounded: as fancy corrects sense for discern- 
ing with passion and material mixture, from which that 
purifies its object; opinion corrects fancy, because it 
apprehends things by forms and phantasms, which itself 
is above; and science corrects opinion, because it knows 
without discerning of causes; and the mind, (as was in- 
sinuated) or the intuitive faculty, corrects the scientifical, 
because, by a progressive kind of analysis, it divides the 
intelligible object, where itself knows and sees things 
together in their undivided essence: wherefore this only 
ro owsparos, Kal ywyvopevos ray wey ANdav 
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is immoveable, and science, or scientifical reason, is in- 
ferior to it in the knowledge of true being'.’ Thus he. 

But here we must use some caution, lest we should 
arrogate too much to the power of our own souls, which 
indeed cannot raise up themselves into that pure and 
steady contemplation of true being; but will rather act 
with some multiplicity or érepérns (as they speak) attend- 
ing it?. But thus much of its high original may appear 
to us, that it can (as our author told us) correct itself, for 
dividing and disjoining therein, as knowing all to be 
every way one most entire and simple: though yet all 
men cannot easily improve their own understandings to 
this high degree of comprehension; and therefore all 
ancient philosophers, and Aristotle himself, made it the 
peculiar privilege of some men more abstracted from 
themselves and all corporeal commerce. 





CHAPTER VII. 


What it is that, beyond the highest and most subtile speculations whatso- 
ever, does clear and evidence to a good man the immortality of his 
soul. That true goodness and virtue beget the most raised sense of 
this immortality. The excellent discourse of Plotinus to this purpose. 


ND now, that we may conclude the argument in 
hand, we shall add but this one thing further to 
clear the soul’s immortality, and it is, indeed, that which 
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breeds a true sense of it, viz. True and real goodness. 
Our highest speculations of the soul may beget a sufficient 
conviction thereof within us, but yet it is only true good- 
ness and virtue in the souls of men, that can make them 
both know and love, believe and delight themselves in 
their own immortality. Though every good man is not 
so logically subtile as to be able, by fit mediums, to 
demonstrate his own immortality, yet he sees it in a 
higher light. His soul, being purged and enlightened 
by true sanctity, is more capable of those divine irradi- 
ations, whereby it feels itself in conjunction with God, 
and by a cuvavyea, (as the Greeks speak) the light of 
divine goodness mixing itself with the light of its own 
reason, sees more clearly, not only that it may, if it please 
the supreme Deity, of its own nature exist eternally, but 
also that it shall do so: it knows it shall never be deserted 
of that free goodness that always embraceth it; it knows 
that Almighty love which it lives by, to be stronger than 
death, and more powerful than the grave; it will not suffer 
those holy ones that are partakers of it to lie in hell, 
or their souls to see corruption; and, though worms 
may devour their flesh, and putrefaction enter into those 
bones that fence it, yet it knows that its Redeemer lives, 
and that it shall at last see Him with a pure intellectual 
eye, which will then be clear and bright, when all that 
earthly dust, which converse with this mortal body filled 
it with, shall be removed; it knows that God will never 
forsake His own life which He hath quickened in it; He 
will never deny those ardent desires of a blissful fruition 
of Himself, which the lively sense of His own goodness 
hath excited within it: those breathings and gaspings 
after an eternal participation of Him are but the energy 
of His own breath withiri us: if He had had any mind 
to destroy it, He would never have shewn it such things 
as He hath done; He would not raise it up to such 
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mounts of vision, to shew it all the glory of that heavenly 
Canaan, flowing with eternal and unbounded pleasures, 
and then precipitate it again into that deep and darkest 
abyss of death and non-entity. Divine goodness cannot— 
it will not—be so cruel to holy souls that are such am- 
bitious suitors for His love. The more they contemplate 
the blissful effluxes of His divine love upon themselves, 
the more they find themselves strengthened with an un- 
daunted confidence in Him; and look not upon themselves 
in these poor bodily relations and dependencies, but in 
their eternal alliances, ws cécutot, ws viot Tov Oeov, (as Arrian 
sometimes speaks!)—as the sons of God, who is the Father 
of souls, souls that are able to live anywhere in this 
spacious universe, and better out of this dark and lone- 
some cell of bodily matter, which is always checking and 
clogging them in their noble motions, than in it: as 
knowing that, when they leave this body, they shall then 
be received into everlasting habitations, and converse 
freely and familiarly with that Source of Life and Spirit 
which they conversed with in this life in a poor, disturbed, 
and straitened manner. It is, indeed, nothing else that 
makes men question the immortality of their souls, so 
much as their own base and earthly loves, which first 
makes them wish their souls were not immortal, and 
then to think they are not: which Plotinus hath well 
observed, and, accordingly, hath soberly pursued this 
argument. 

T cannot omit a larve recital of is discourse, which 
tends so much to disparage that flat and dull philosophy 
which these latter aves have brought forth; as also those 
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heavy-spirited Christians that find so little divine life and 
activity in their own souls, as to imagine them to fall into 
such a dead sleep as soon as they leave this earthly taber- 
nacle, that they cannot be awakened again, till that last 
trumpet, and the voice of an archangel, shall rouse them 
up. Our author’s discourse is this. Having first pre- 
mised this principle—that every divine thing is immortal; 
‘Let us now consider a soul (saith he), not such a one as 
is immersed into the body having contracted unreasonable 
concupiscence and anger (according to which they were 
wont to distinguish between the irascible and concupiscible 
faculty) and other passions; but such a one as hath cast 
away these, and, as little as may be, communicates with 
the body: such a one as this will sufficiently manifest 
that all vice is unnatural to the soul, and something 
acquired only from abroad; and that the best wisdom and 
all other virtues lodge in a purged soul, as being allied to 
it. If, therefore, such a soul shall reflect upon itself, how 
shall it not appear to itself to be of such a kind of nature 
as divine and eternal essences are? for wisdom and true 
virtue, being divine effluxes, can never enter into any un- 
hallowed and mortal thing: it must therefore needs be 
divine, seeing it is filled with a divine nature by its kin- 
dred and consanguinity therewith. Whoever, therefore, 
amongst us is such a one, differs but little in his soul from 
angelical essences; and that little is the present inhabita- 
tion in the body, in which he is inferior to them. And if 
every man were of this exalted temper, or any consider- 
able number had but such holy souls, there would be no 
such infidels as would, in any sort, disbelieve the soul’s 
immortality. But now the vulgar sort of men, beholding 
the souls of the generality so mutilated and deformed 
with vice and wickedness, cannot think of the soul as of 
any divine and immortal being; though, indeed, they 
ought to judge of things as they are in their own naked 
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essences, and not with respect to that which extra-essen- 
tially adheres to them; which is the great prejudice of 
knowledge. Contemplate, therefore, the soul of man, 
denuding it of all that which itself is not, or let him that 
does this, view his own soul; then he will believe it to 
be immortal, when he shall behold it fixed in an intelli- 
gible and pure nature; he shall then behold his own in- 
tellect contemplating, not any sensible thing, but eternal 
things, with that which is eternal, that is, with itself, 
looking into the intellectual world, being itself made all 
lucid, intellectual, and shining with the sunbeams of 
eternal truth, borrowed from the first good, which per- 
petually rayeth forth his truth upon all intellectual beings. 
One thus qualified may seem, without arrogance, to take 
up that saying of Empedocles, “Farewell, all earthly 
allies! I am henceforth no mortal being, but an immortal 
angel, ascending up into divinity, and reflecting upon that 
likeness of it which I find in myself.” When true sanctity 
and purity shall ground him in the knowledge of divine 
things, then shall the inward sciences, that arise from the 
bottom of his own soul, display themselves; which indeed 
are the only true sciences: for the soul runs not out of 
itself to behold temperance and justice abroad, but its own 
light sees them in the contemplation of its own being, and 
that divine essence which was before enshrined within 
itself.’ 
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I might, after all this, add many more reasons for a 
further confirmation of this present thesis, which are as 
numerous as the soul’s relations and productions them- 
selves are; but to every one who is willing to do justice 
to his own soul, this evidence we have already brought 
in is more than sufficient. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


An appendix, containing an inquiry into the sense and opinion of Aris- 
totle concerning the immortality of the soul. That, according to him, 
the rational soul is separable from the body, and immortal. The true 
meaning of his intellectus agens and patiens. 





[J AVING done with the several proofs of the soul’s 
immortality,—that great principle of natural theo- 
logy, which if it be not entertained as a communis notitia, 
(as I doubt not but that it is by the vulgar sort of men,) 
or as an axiom, or, if you will, a theorem of free and im- 
partial reason, all endeavours in religion will be very cool 
and languid—it may not be amiss to quire a little con- 
cerning his opinion, whom so many take for the great 
intelligencer of nature, and omniscient oracle of truth; 
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sacred monuments of the ancient metaphysical theology 
by his profane hands, that it is hard to see that lovely 
face of truth which was once engraven upon them, (as 
some of his own interpreters have long ago observed); 
and so blurred those fair copies of divine learning which 
he received from his predecessors, that his late interpre- 
ters, who make him their all, are sometimes as little 
acquainted with his meaning and design, as they are with 
that elder philosophy which he so corrupts; which, indeed, 
is the true reason why they are so ambiguous in determining 
his opinion of the soul’s immortality, though he often 
asserts and demonstrates it in his three books De Anima. 
We shall not here traverse this notion through them all, 
but only briefly take notice of that which hath made his 
expositors stumble so much in this point; the main where- 
of is that definition which he gives of the soul, wherein he 
seems to make it nothing else for the genus of it, but an 
entelechia or informative thing, which spends all its virtue 
upon that matter which it informs, and cannot act any other 
way than merely by information; being indeed nothing 
else but some material cidos, like an impression in wax 
which cannot subsist without it, or else the result of it: 
whence it is that he calls only either material forms, or 
the functions and operations of those forms, by this name. 
But, indeed, he intended not this for a general definition 
of the soul of man, and therefore, after he had laid down 
this particular definition of the soul, he tells us expressly, 
that that which we call the rational soul is ‘separable 
from the body, because it is not the entelech of any body!’ 
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‘The rational soul has two states or 
conditions: one so far as it abides in it- 
self, the other as it proceeds into body: 
and, considered, indeed, as abiding in it- 
self, it is a form separated from body, 
always intelligent and blessed: but, con- 
sidered as proceeding into body, it is said 
to be the suul of man, and is not always 
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The demonstration of this he lays down in several 
places of all those three books, by inquiring ‘ whether the 
soul hath any proper function or operation of its own}, or 
whether all be compounded, and result from the soul and 
body together: and, in this inquiry, finding that all sensa- 
tions and passions arise as well from the body as from the 
soul, and spring out of the conjunction of both of them, 
(which he therefore calls évvror Asyor, as being begotten by 
the soul upon the body) he concludes that all this savours 
of nothing else but a material nature, inseparable from the 
body’. But then, finding acts of mind and understanding, 
which cannot be propagated from matter, or causally de- 
pend upon the body, he resolves the principles from 
whence they flow to be immortal; which he thus sets 
down: ‘Now as for the mind and theoretical power, it 
appears not,’ viz. that they belong to that soul which in 
the former chapter was defined by évredéyea, ‘but it 
seems to be another kind of soul, and that only is separa- 
ble from the body, as that which is eternal and immortal 
from that which is corruptible*.’ But the other powers or 
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parts of the soul, viz. the vegetative and sensitive, are not 
separable, cabarep pact Twes,—‘ as some think.’ Where, by 
the ‘some’ whom he here refutes, he manifestly means 
the Platonists and Pythagoreans, who held that all kinds 
of souls were immortal, as well the souls of beasts as of 
men'; whereas he, upon that former inquiry, concluded 
that nothing was immortal, but that which is the seat of 
reason and understanding: and so his meaning is, that 
this rational soul is altogether a distinct essence from those 
others; or else that glory which he considers he reaps 
from his supposed victory over the other sects of philo- 
sophers, will be much eclipsed, seeing they themselves did 
not so much contend for that which he decries, viz. an 
exercise of any such informative faculties in a state of 
separation; neither do we find them much more reject 
one part of that complex axiom of his—‘that which is 
sensitive is not without the body, but the intellect or 
mind is separable,—than they do the other?. 
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The form of this vegetative part of the 
soul is not compounded of the elements, 
so as to bo resolved into them again; nor 
is it virtually connected with the sensitive 
part, so as to require the seusitive part, as 
the sensitive part studs in need of the 


body; but it is direct from God, coming 
from heaven. Therefore, when the body, 
composed of the elements, is dissolved, 
this sensitive part of the soul perishes, inas- 
much as it cannot exist apart from the body, 
but has need of it in all its operations. 

This form [the rational], on the con- 
trary, is not destroyed, inasmuch as it has 
no need of the sensitive part in its opera- 
tions, but has understanding and intelli- 
gence apart from the body, knowing the 
universal Creator, and abiding for ever. 
This is the meaning of Solomon, when he 
said in his wisdom, ‘The dust shall return 
to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it.—Eceles. 
ARLHS 

‘ Numenius and others appear to have 
misunderstood the meaning of Plato, and 
to have eatended to the souls of beasts ex- 
pressions which were meant originally to 
be limited in their application to the Au- 
man soul. 
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The other difficulty with which Aristotle’s opinion 
seems to be clogged, is that conclusion which he lays 
down, 6 dé raOyruKxds vois, POapros', which is commonly 
thus expounded, intellectus patiens est corruptibilis. But 
all this difficulty will soon be cleared, if once it may 
appear how ridiculous their conceit is, who, from that 
chapter, fetch that idle distinction of intellectus agens et 
putiens; meaning by the agens, that which prepares phan- 
tasms, and exalts them into the nature of intelligible 
species, and then propounds them to the patiens to judge 
thereof: whereas, indeed, he means nothing else by his 
vous maOyrixos, but the understanding in potentia, and by 
his vots moumrios, the same in actu or in habitu, as the 
schoolmen are wont to phrase it: and, accordingly, thus lays 
down the meaning and method of this notion of his. In the 
preceding chapter of that book, he disputes against Plato’s 
connate species, as being afraid lest, if the soul should be 
prejudiced by any home-born notions, it would not be in- 
different to the entertaining of any other truth. Where, 
by the way, we may observe how unreasonable his argu- 
ment is: for if the soul hath no such stock of principles to 
trade with, nor any proper notions of its own that might 
be a xprryp.ov of all opinions, it would be so indifferent to 
any, that the foulest error might be as easily entertained 
by it as the fairest truth; neither could it ever know what 
guest it receives, whether truth, or falsehood. But yet our 
author found himself able to swallow down this absurdity, 
though, when he had done, he could not well digest it. 
For he could not but take notice of that which was 
obvious for any one to reply—that was voids éort vonros, 
and go, reflecting upon itself, may find matter within to 
work upon; and so lays down this scruple in a way not 
much different from his masters. ‘But the soul itself 
is also intelligible, as well as all other intelligible natures 
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are; and in those beings which are purely abstracted from 
matter, that which understands is the same with that 
which is understood!’ Thus he. But not being master of 
this notion, he finds it a little too unruly for him, and 
proceeds to inquire why the soul should not then always 
be in actu; getting rid of the whole difficulty at once by 
telling us, that our souls are here clogged with a hyle or 
matter that cleaves to them, and so all the matter of their 
knowledge is contained in sensible objects, which they 
must extract out of them, being themselves only ép 
duvaue, or in potentia ad intelligendum. Just as in a like 
argument he would needs persuade us, that the understand- 
ing beholds all things in the glass of fancy; and then, 
questioning how our zp#ra voyuara or ‘first principles of 
knowledge’ should be phantasms, he grants ‘that they 
are not indeed phantasms, aAX’ ove dvev pavtacudtwy—but 
yet they are not without phantasms’; which he thinks is 
enough to say, and so, by his mere dictate, without any 
further discussion, to solve that knot; whereas, in all 
reflex acts, whereby the soul reviews its own opinions, and 
finds out the nature of them, it makes use of neither sense 
nor phantasms; but acting immediately by its own power, 
finds itself aowuaTtov Kal XwpisTny TwMaTwo, as Simplicius 
observes’. 

But to return: this hyle, or matter, which our author 
supposeth to hinder a free and uninterrupted exercise of 
understanding, is indeed nothing else but the soul’s poten- 
tiality; and not any kind of divisible or extended nature. 
And, therefore, when he thus distinguisheth between his 
intellectus agens and patiens, he seems to mean almost 
nothing else but what our ordinary metaphysicians do in 
their distinction of actus and potentia, (as Simplicius hath 

1 Brep cupBalver cal rob vod. Kal at-  yooty Kal rd vootmevov.—De An. Il. &. 4. 
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truly observed) when they tell us, that the finest created 
nature is made up of these two compounded together. 
For we must know that the genius of his philosophy led 
him to fancy a voxeipevov 71,—‘a certain subject or obedi- 
ential power’ in everything that fell within the compass 
of physical speculation, or that had any relation to any 
natural body ; and some other power which was eiSorot0v,— 
that was of an active and operating nature: and,~conse- 
quently, that both these principles were in the soul itself, 
which, as it was capable of receiving impressions and 
species from the fancy, and in a posse to understand, so it 
was passive; but as it doth actually understand, so it is 
momrixos, or active. And with this notion he begins his 
fifth chapter. ‘Seeing that in every nature there is some- 
thing which, as a first subject, is all things potentially, 
and some active principle which produceth all things, as 
art doth in matter; it is necessary that the soul also par- 
take of these differences!.’ And this he illustrates by 
light and colours; resembling the passive power of the 
intellect to colours, the active or energetical to light: and 
therefore he says, ‘It is separable, unmixed, and impassi- 
ble?;’ and so at last concludes, ‘in the state of separation, 
this intellect is always that which it is (that is, it is always 
active and energetical, as he had told us before, +7 ovoig 
dv évépryeca—the essence of it being activity), and this only 
is immortal and eternal: but we do not remember because 
it is impassible*.’ In these last words he seems to dis- 
prove Plato’s Reminiscentia, because the soul in a state 
of separation being always in act, the passive power 
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of it, which then first begins to appear when it is embo- 
died, could not represent or contain any such traditional 
species as the energetical faculty acted upon before ; seeing 
there was then no fancy to retain them in, as Simplicius 
expounds it: because in all remembrance we must reflect 
upon our fancy’. And this our author seems to glance at, 
it being indeed never out of his eye, in these words we 
have endeavoured to give an account of; ‘but the passive 
intellect is corruptible, and without this we can under- 
stand nothing in this life.’ And thus our forenamed com- 
mentator hesitates not to gloss on them. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A main difficulty concerning the immortality of the soul—vi:. The strong 
sympathy of the soul with the body—answered. An answer to 


another inquiry, viz. Under what account impressions derived from 
the body do fall in morality. 


E have now done with the confirmation of this 

point, which is the main basis of all religion, and 
shall not at present trouble ourselves with those difficulties 
that may seem to encumber it; which, indeed, are only 
such as beg for a solution, but do not, if they be impar- 
tially considered, proudly contest with it. And such of 
them as depend upon any hypothesis which we may ap- 
prehend to be laid down in Scripture, I cannot think to 
be of any such moment, but that any one who deals 
freely and ingenuously with this portion of God’s truth, 
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may from thence find a far better method of answering, 
than he can of moving any scruples against the soul’s 
immortality; which that most strongly everywhere sup- 
poses, and does not so positively and pyres lay down, as 
presume that we have an antecedent knowledge of it, and, 
therefore, principally teaches us the right way and method 
of providing in this life for our happy subsistence in that 
eternal estate. And, as for what pretends to reason or 
experience, I think it may not be amiss briefly to search 
into one main difficulty concerning the soul’s immortality ; 
and that is,—that strange kind of dependency which it 
appears to have on the body, whereby it seems constantly 
to comply and sympathize therewith, and to assume to 
itself the frailties and infirmities thereof, to laugh and 
languish as it were together with that: and so when the 
body is composed to rest, our soul seems to sleep together 
with it; and as the spring of bodily motion seated in our 
brains is more clear or muddy, so the conceptions of our 
minds are more distinct or disturbed. 

To answer this difficulty, it might be enough, perhaps, 
to say, that the sympathy of things is no sufficient 
argument whereby to prove the identity of their essences, 
as I think all will grant; yet we shall endeavour more 
fully to solve it. 

And, for that purpose, we must take notice, that 
though our souls be of an incorporeal nature, as we have 
already demonstrated, yet they are united to our bodies, 
not as assisting forms or intelligences, as some have 
thought, but in some more immediate way; though we 
cannot tell what that is, it being the great arcanum in 
man’s nature; that it was which troubled Plotinus so 
much, when he had contemplated the immortality of it, 
that, as he speaks of himself, eis Aoryoudv ex vou kata(as, 
amopw wos ToTe Kal vov cataBalvw, Kai dws qorTé jot Evoov 
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n ~puxn ryeyernta Tov gwpatos, ToUTO CTA otov epavn ka” 
éautTiv, Kal mep ovca €v cwuaTt. But, indeed, to make 
such a complex thing as man is, it was necessary that 
the soul should be so united to the body, as to share in 
its passions and infirmities so far as they are void of 
sinfulness. And as the body alone could not perform 
any act of sensation or reason, and so itself become a 
Yéov rodtixdv, so neither would the soul be capable of 
providing for the necessities of the body, without some 
way whereby a fecling and sense of them might be con- 
veyed to it; neither could it take sufficient care of this 
corporeal life, as nothing pertaining to it, were it not 
solicited to a natural compunction and compassion by the 
indigencies of our bodies. It cannot be a mere mental 
speculation that would be so sensibly affected with hunger, 
or cold, or other griefs that our bodies necessarily par- 
take of, to move our souls to take care for their relief: 
and were there not such a commerce between our souls 
and bodies, as that our souls also might be made ac- 
quainted by a pleasurable and delightful sense of those 
things that most gratify our bodies, and tend most to the 
support of their crasis and temperament; the soul would 
be apt wholly to neglect the body, and commit it wholly 
to all changes and casualties. Neither would it be any- 
thing more to us than the body ofa plant! or star, which 
we contemplate sometimes with as much contentment as 
we do our own bodies, knowing as much of the theory of the 
one as of the other. And the relation that our souls bear 
to such peculiar bodies as they inhabit, is one and the 
sume in point of notion and speculation with that which 
they have to any other body: and therefore that which 
determines the soul to this body more than that, must 
be some subtile eiveulian that knits and unites it to it in 
w amore physical way, which therefore Proclus sometimes 
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calls ‘a spiritual kind of vehicle!,’ whereby corporeal im- 
pressions are transferred to the mind, and the dictates and 
decrees of that are carried back again into the body to act 
upon and move it. Heraclitus, wittily glancing at these 
mutual aspects and intercourses, calls them ‘the responsals 
or antiphons wherein each of them catcheth at the other’s 
part, and keeps time with it?;’ and so he tells us that 
there is ‘a way that leads upwards and downwards be- 
tween the soul and body3,’ whereby their affairs are made 
known to one another. For as the soul could not have 
a sufficient appreciation of the state and condition of our 
bodies, except it received some impressions from them; 
so neither could our souls make use of our bodies, or 
derive their own virtue into them as they do, without 
some intermediate motions. 
seem to have their beginning in our bodies, or in some 


For as some motions may 


external mover, which are not known by our souls till 
their advertency be awakened by the impetuousness of 
them; so some other motions are derived by our own 
wills into our bodies, but yet in such a way as they can- 
not be into any other body; for we cannot, by the mere 
magical virtue of our wills, move anything else without 
ourselves, nor follow any such virtue by a concurrent sense 
of those mutations that are made by it, as we do in our 
own bodies. 
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And as this conjugal affection and sympathy between 
soul and body are thus necessary to the being of man- 
kind; so we may further take notice of some peculiar part 
within us where all this first begins: which a late sagacious 
philosopher hath happily observed to be in that part of 
the brain, from whence all those nerves that conduct the 
animal spirits up and down the body take their first 
original; seeing we find all motions that first arise in our 
bodies, to direct their course straight up to that, as con- 
tinually respecting it, and there only to be sensated, and 
all the imperate motions of our wills issuing forth from 
the same consistory'. Therefore the animal spirits, by 
reason of their constant mobility and swift motion, ascend- 
ing to the place of the origination of our nerves, move 
the soul, which there sits enthroned, in some mysterious 
way; and descending at the beck of our wills from thence, 
move all the muscles and joints in such sort as they are 
guided and directed by the soul. And if we observe the 
subtile mechanism of our own bodies, we may easily con- 
ceive how the least motion in these animal spirits will, by 
their relaxing or distending the nerves, membranes, and 
muscles, according to their different quantity, or the 


celerity and quality of their 
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motions likewise in the organical part of our bodies. 
And, therefore, that our souls may the better inform our 
bodies, they must perceive all their varieties; and be- 
cause they have such an immediate proximity to these 
spirits, therefore, also, all the motions of our souls in the 
highest way of reason and understanding are apt to stir 
these quick and nimble spirits always attending upon 
them, or else fix them too much. And thus we may 
easily see that, should our souls be always acting and 
working within us, our bodies could never take that rest 
and repose which is requisite for the conservation of nature. 
As we may easily perceive in all our studies and medi- 
tations that are most serious, our spirits are the more 
fixed, attending the beck of our minds. And, except this 
knot whereby our souls are wedded to our bodies were 
unloosed so that our souls were free from them, they could 
not act, but presently some motion or other would be 
impressed upon our bodies: as every motion in our bodies 
that is extraordinary, when our nerves are distended with 
the animal spirits, by a continual communication of itself 
in these nerves, like so many intended chords to their 
original, moves our souls; and so, though we always per- 
ceive that one of them is primarily affected, yet we also 
find the other presently, by consent, to be affected too. 
And because the soul hath all corporeal passions and 
impressions thus conveyed to it, without which it could 
not express a due benevolence to that body which 
peculiarly belongs to it; therefore, as the motions of these 
animal spirits are more or less either disorderly and con- 
fused, or gentle and composed, so those souls, especially, 
which have not, by the exercise of true virtue, got the 
dominion over them, are also more or less affected pro- 
portionably in their operations. And therefore, indeed, 
to question whether the soul, that is of an immortal 
nature, should entertain these corporeal passions, is to 
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doubt whether God could make a man or not, and to 
question that which we find by experience in ourselves; 
for we find both that it doth thus, and yet that the 
original of these is sometimes from bodies, and sometimes 
again by the force of our wills they are impressed upon 
our bodies. 

Here, by the bye, we may consider in a moral way 
what to judge of those impressions that are derived from 
our bodies to our souls, which the Stoics call adoya +a6n— 
not because they are repugnant to reason, or are aber- 
rations from it; but because they derive not their original 
from reason, but from the body, which is adoyou te and 
are, by Aristotle, more agreeably to the ancient dialect, 
called ‘material or corporeal ideas or impressions!’ And 
these we may safely reckon, I think, amongst our 
adiaphora in morality, as being in themselves neither 
good nor evil, (as all the ancient writers have done) but 
only formed into either by that stamp that the soul 
prints upon them, when they come to be entertained into 
-it. And, therefore, whereas some are apt, in the most 
severe way, to censure tay rpwras cata dvow opuas,—all 
those commotions and passions that first affect our souls; 
they might do well more cautiously to distinguish between 
such of these motions as have their origination in our 
bodies, and such as immediately arise from our souls: else, 
may we not too hastily displace the ancient termini, and 
remove the land-marks of virtue and vice? For, secing 
the soul could not descend into any corporeal act, as it 
must do while it is more present to one body than another, 
unless it could partake of the griefs and pleasures of the 
body; can it be any more sinful for it to sensate this, 
than it is for it to be united to the body? If our soul 
could not know what it is to eat or drink, exeept by a 
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mere ratiocination, collecting, by a dry syllogistical dis- 
course, that meats and drinks preserve the health and 
fabric of the body, repairing what daily exhales from it, 
without sensating any kind of grief in the want, or re- 
freshment in the use, of them; it would soon suffer the 
body to languish and decay. And, therefore, as these 
bodily infirmities and passions are not evil in themselves; 
so neither are they evil as they first affect our souls. 
When our animal spirits, begot of fine and good blood, 
gently and nimbly play up and down in our brains, and 
swiftly fly up and down our whole bodies, we presently 
find our fancies raised with mirth and cheerfulness: and 
as, when our fancies are thus exalted, we may not call 
this the energy of grace; so, if our spleen or hypochondria, 
swelling with terrene and sluggish vapours, send up such 
melancholic fumes into our heads as move us to sadness 
and timorousness, we cannot justly call that vice; nor 
when the gall does pour forth its bitter juice into our 
liver, which, mingling itself with the blood, begets fiery 
spirits that presently fly up into our brain, and there beget 
impressions of anger within us. The like we may say of 
those corporeal passions which are not bred, first of all, 
by any peccant humours or distemperatures in our own 
bodies, but are excited in us by any external objects which, 
by those zdola and images that they present to our senses, 
or rather those motions they make in them, may presently 
raise such commotions in our spirits: for our body not 
only maintains a conspiration and consent of all its own 
parts, but it also bears a like relation to other mundane 
bodies with which it is conversant, as being a part of 
the whole universe. But when our soul, once moved by 
the undisciplined petulancy of our animal spirits, shall 
foment and cherish that irrational grief, fear, anger, love, 
or any other such like passions contrary to the dictates 
of reason; it then sets the stamp of sinfulness upon them. 
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It is the consent of our own wills that, by brooding over 
them, brings forth those hateful serpents. For though 
our souls be espoused to these earthly bodies, and cannot 
but in some measure sympathize with them, yet hath the 
soul a true dominion over its own acts. It is not the 
mere passion, if we take it in a physical sense, but rather 
some inordinate action of our own wills that entertain it: 
‘and these passions cannot force our wills, but we may be 
able to chastise and allay all the inordinancy of them by 
the power of our wills and reason: and therefore God 
hath not made us under the necessity of sin, by making 
us men subject to such infirmities as these are, which are 
merely Gwai cwuatwv, as the Greek philosopher hath well 
called them,—‘the blossomings and shootings forth of 
bodily life within us;—which is but ro av@pérwov, or 
humanity’. 

And, if I mistake not, our divinity is wont sometimes 
to acknowledge some such thing in our Saviour Himself, 
who was in all things made like to us, our sinfulness ex- 
cepted. He was “a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief*,” as the prophet Isaiah speaks of Him: and when 
He was in bodily agonies and horrors, the powerful as- 
saults thereof upon His soul moved Him to petition His 
Father, that, “if it were possible, that bitter cup might 
pass from Him;” and the sense of death so much afflicted 
Him, that it bred in Him the sad griefs which St Peter 
expresseth by ‘the pangs or throcs of death‘ and that 
fear which extorted a desire to be freed from ity a8 18 
implied in the expression, ‘He was delivered from what 
He feared;’ for so the words, being nothing else but an 
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Hebraism, are to be rendered?. And we are wont to call 
this ‘the language and dictate of nature,’ which lawfully 
endeavours to preserve itself, though presently a higher 
principle must bring all these under a subjection to God, 
and a free submission to His good pleasure: as it was 
with our Saviour, who moderated all these passions by 
a ready resignment of Himself and His own will up to 
the will of God; and though His humanity craved for 
ease and relaxation, yet that Divine nature that was 
within Him would not have it with any repugnancy to 


the supreme will of God. 
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Ex tot generibus nullum est animal, preter hominem, quod habeat notitiam ali- 
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Cic. De Legibus, 1. 8. 


A 


DISCOURSE 


OF THE 


EXISTENCE AND NATURE OF GOD. 





CHAPTER I. 


That the best way to know God is by an attentive reflection upon owr own 
souls. God more clearly and lively pictured upon the souls of men, 
than upon any part of the sensible world. 


E shall now come to the other cardinal principle of 

all religion, and treat something concerning God: 

and here we shall not so much demonstrate that He is, as 
what He is. 

Both these we may best learn from a reflection upon 
our own souls, as Plotinus hath well taught us: ‘He who 
reflects upon himself, reflects upon his own original!, and 
finds the clearest impression of some eternal nature and 
perfect being stamped upon his own soul. And, there- 
fore, Plato seems sometimes to reprove the ruder sort of 
men in his times for their contrivance of pictures and 
images to put themselves in mind of the @eoi, or angelical 
beings, and exhorts them to look into their own souls, 
which are the fairest images, not only of the lower divine 
natures, but of the Deity itself; God having so copied ’ 
forth Himself into the whole life and energy of man’s soul, 
as that the lovely characters of Divinity may be most 
easily seen and read of all men within themselves’: as 
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they say Phidias, the famous statuary, after he had made 
the statue of Minerva with the greatest exquisiteness of 
art, to be set up in the Acropolis at Athens, afterwards 
impressed his own image so deeply in her buckler, ut 
nemo delere posset aut divellere, qui totam statuam non 
imminueret', And if we would know what the impress 
of souls is, it is nothing but God Himself, who could not 
write His own name so as that it might be read, except 
in rational natures. Neither could He make such, with- 
out imparting such an imitation of His own eternal under- 
standing to them, as might be a perpetual memorial of 
Himself within them. And whenever we look upon our 
own soul in a right manner, we shall find a Urim and 
Thummim there, by which we may ask counsel of God 
Himself, who will have this always borne upon its breast- 
plate. 

There is nothing that so debases and enthrals the souls 
of men, as the dismal and dreadful thoughts of their own 
mortality, which will not suffer them to look beyond this 
short span of time, to see an hour's length before them, 
or to look higher than these material heavens; which 
though they could be stretched forth to infinity, yet would 
the space be too narrow for an enlightened mind, that 
will not be confined within the compass of corporeal 
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* Phidian illum, quem pictorem pro- 
bum fuisse tradit memoria, vidi ipse in 
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bus presidet, oris sui similitudinem colli- 
gasse: ita ut, si quis olim artificis voluisset 
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Apul. De Mundo, 746. 
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dimensions. These black opinions of death and the non- 
entity of souls—darker than hell itself—shrink up the 
free-born spirit which is within us, which would otherwise 
be dilating and spreading itself boundlessly beyond all 
finite being: and when these sorry, pinching, mists are 
once blown away, it finds this narrow sphere of being 
give way before it; and, having once seen beyond time 
and matter, it finds then no more ends or bounds to stop. 
its swift and restless motion. It may then fly upwards 
from one heaven to another, till it be beyond all orb of 
finite bemg, swallowed up in the boundless abyss of 
divinity, vrepavw THs ovctas—beyond all that which darker 
thoughts are wont to represent under the idea of essence. 
This is that Qetov oxoros of which the Areopagite speaks, 
into which the higher our minds soar, the more incom- 
prehensible they find it. Those dismal apprehensions 
which pinion the souls of men to mortality, churlishly 
check and starve that noble life thereof, which would 
always be rising upwards, and spread itself in a free 
heaven: and when once the soul hath shaken off these, 
when it is once able to look through a grave, and see 
beyond death, it finds a vast immensity of being opening 
itself more and more before it, and the ineffable light and 
beauty thereof shining more and more into it; when it 
can rest and bear up itself upon an immaterial centre of 
immortality within, it will then find itself able to bear 
itself away, by a self-reflection, into the contemplation of 
an eternal Deity. 

For though God hath copied forth His own perfec- 
tions in this conspicable and sensible world, according as 
it is capable of entertaining them; yet the most clear and 
distinct copy of Himself could be imparted to none else 
but to intelligible and inconspicable natures: and though 
the whole fabric of this visible universe be whispering out 
the notions of a Deity, and always inculcates this lesson 
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to the contemplators of it—ws éué mezoinxe 6 Oeos—as Plo- 
tinus expresseth it; yet we cannot understand it without 
some interpreter within. ‘The heavens,’ indeed, ‘declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament sheweth His handy- 
work',’ and ‘that which may be known of God’—even 
‘His eternal power and Godhead,’ as St Paul tells us’, is 
to be seen in these external appearances: yet it must be 
something within that must instruct us in all these mys- 
teries, and we shall then best understand them, when we 
compare that copy which we find of them within our- 
selves, with that which we see without us. The school- 
men have well compared sensible and intelligible beings 
in reference to the Deity, when they tell us that the one 
do only represent vestigia Dei, the other faciem Dei. We 
shall therefore here inquire what that knowledge of a 
Deity is, into which a due converse with our own naked 
understandings will lead us. 





CHAPTER I, 


How the contemplation of our own souls, and a right reflection upon the 
operations thereof, may lead us into the knowledge of, 1st, The divine 
unity and omniscience; 2nd, God's omnipotence; 3rd, The divine 
love and goodness; Ath, God's eternity; 5th, His omnipresence ; 
6th, The divine freedom and liberty. 


ie being our design to discourse more particularly of 
that knowledge of the Deity that we may learn imme- 
diately from ourselves, we shall observe, 

First: There is nothing whereby our own souls are 
better known to us, than by the properties and operations 
of reason: but when we reflect upon our own idea of pure 
and perfect reason, we know that our own souls are not it, 
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but only partake of it; and that it is of such a nature 
that we cannot denominate by it any other thing of the 
same rank with ourselves; and yet we know certainly 
that it is, as finding, from an inward sense of it within 
ourselves, that both we and other things else beside our- 
selves partake of it, and that we have it card néGefw, and 
not, car’ ovgiav'' neither do we, or any finite thing, contain 
the source of it, within ourselves: and, because we have a 
distinct notion of the most perfect mind and understand- 
ing, we own our deficiency therein. And as that idea of 
understanding, which we have within us, points not out 
to us this or that particular, but something which is 
neither this nor that, but total, understanding ; so neither 
will any elevation of it serve every way to fit and answer 
that idea. And, therefore, when we find that we cannot 
attain to science, but by a discursive deduction of one 
thing from another ; that our knowledge is confined, and 
is not fully adequate and commensurate with the largest 
sphere of being, it not running quite through it, nor fill- 
ing the whole area of it; or that our knowledge is chro- 
nical and successive, and cannot grasp all things at once, 
but works by intervals, and runs out into division and 
multiplicity—we know all this is from want of reason and 
understanding, and that a pure and simple mind and 
intellect is free from all these restraints and imperfections, 
and therefore can be no less than infinite. As this idea 
which we have of it in our own souls will not suffer us to 
rest in any conception thereof which represents it less 
than infinite ; so neither will it suffer us to conceive of it 
any otherwise than as one simple being: and, could we 
multiply understandings into never so vast a number, 
yet should we be again collecting and knitting them up 
together in some universal one. So that, if we rightly 


1 Compare note at the end of the Second Chapter, on ‘the Excellency and Noble- 
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reflect upon our own minds, and the method of their ener- 
gies, we shall find them to be so framed, as not to admit 
of any other than one infinite source of all that reason 
and understanding which themselves partake of, in which 
they live, move, and have their being. And, therefore, 
in the old metaphysical theology, an original and un- 
created povas, or unity, is made the fountain of all parti- 
cularities and numbers, which have their existence from 
the efflux of its Almighty power. 

Second:—And that is the next thing in which our own 
understandings will instruct us concerning God, viz. His 
Eternal Power. For as we find a will and power within 
ourselves to execute the results of our own reason and 
judgment, so far as we are not hindered by some more 
potent cause: so, indeed, we know it must be a mighty, 
inward, strength and force that must enable our under- 
standings to perform their proper functions, and that life, 
energy, and activity can never be separated from a power 
of understanding. The more unbodied any thing is, the 
more unbounded also is it in its effective power; body 
and matter being the most sluggish, inert, and unwieldy 
thing that may be, having no power from itself, nor over 
itself; and therefore the purest mind must also needs be 
the most Almighty Life and Spirit; and as it compre- 
hends all things, and sums them up together in its infinite 
knowledge, so it must also comprehend them all in its 
own life and power. Besides, when we review our own 
immortal souls, and their dependency upon some Al- 
mighty mind, we know that we neither did, nor could, 
produce ourselves ; and withal know that all that power 
which lies within the compass of ourselves, will serve for 
no other purpose than to apply several pre-existent things 
onc to another, from whenee all ecnerations and muta- 
tions arise, which are nothine clse but the events of 
different applications and complications of bodies that 
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were existent before: and, therefore, that which produced 
that substantial life and mind by which we know our- 
selves, must be something much more mighty than we 
are, and can be no less indeed than Omnipotent, and 
must also be the first Architect and Anmovpyés of all 
other beings, and the perpetual Supporter of them. 
Third: We may also know from the same principles, 
that an Almighty Love, every way commensurate with that 
most perfect being, eternally rests in it, which is as strong 
as that is infinite, and as full of life and vigour as that is 
of perfection. And because it finds no beauty nor love- 
liness, but in that and the issues thereof, therefore it 
never does nor can fasten upon any thing else. And, 
therefore, the divinity always enjoys itself and its own 
infinite perfections, seeing it is that eternal and stable sun 
of goodness that neither rises nor sets; is neither eclipsed, 
nor can receive any increase of light and beauty. Hence 
the Divine Love is never attended with those turbulent 
passions, perturbations, or wrestlings within itself, of fear, 
desire, grief, anger, or any such like, whereby our love is 
wont to explicate and unfold its affection towards its 
object. But as the Divine Love is perpetually most 
infinitely ardent and potent, so it is always calm and 
serene, unchangeable, having no such ebbings and flow- 
ings, no such diversity of stations and retrogradations as 
that love hath in us, which ariseth from the weakness of 
our understandings, that do not present things to us 
always in the same orient lustre and beauty: neither we 
nor any other mundane thing—all which are in a per- 
petual flux—are always the same. Besides, though our 
love may sometimes transport us, and violently rend us 
from ourselves and from all self-enjoyment, yet the more 
forcible it is, by so much the more it will be apt to 
torment us, while it cannot centre itself in that which it 
so strongly endeavours to attract to it; and when it 
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possesseth most, yet is it always hungry and craving, as 
Plotinus hath well expressed it—‘it may always be filling 
itself, but, like a leaking vessel, it will be always emptying 
itself again!’ Whereas the infinite ardour of the Divine 
Love, arising from the unbounded perfection of the 
Divine Being, always rests satisfied within itself, and so 
may rather be defined by a ordow than a xivyos, and is 
wrapt up, and rests, in the same central unity in which it 
first begins. And, therefore, I think some men of later 
times have much mistaken the nature of the Divine Love, 
in imagining that love is to be attributed to God, as all 
other passions are, rather secundum effectum than cffec- 
tum: whereas St John, who was well acquainted with this 
noble spirit of love, when he defined God by it, and calls 
him Lovs, meant not to signify a bare nothing known by 
some effects, but that which was infinitely such as it seems 
to be. And we might well spare our labour, when we so 
industriously endeavour to find something in God that 
might produce the effects of some other passions in us, 
which look rather Jike the children of hell and darkness 
than the lovely offspring of heaven. 

Fourth: When we reflect upon all this, which signi- 
fies some perfect essence, as a mind, wisdom, understand- 
ing, omnipotency, goodness, and the like, we can find no 
such thing as time or place, or any corporeal or finite 
properties which arise indeed, not ex plenitudine, but ex 
wmopia entitatis; we may also know God to be eternal 
and omnipresent, not because He fills either place or time, 
but rather because He wanteth neither. That which first 
begets the notion of time in us, is nothing else but that 
succession and multiplicity which we find in our own 
thoughts, which move from one thing to another, as the 
sun in the firmament is said to walk from one planetary 
house to another, and to have his several stages to pass 
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by. And, therefore, where there is no such vicissitude or 
variety, as there can be no sense of time, so there can be 
nothing of the thing. Proclus hath wittily observed that 
Saturn, or (as the Greeks called him) Kpévos, was the first 
of the Ooi émuxdcuou, or mundane gods, ‘because time is 
necessarily presupposed to all generation,’ which proceeds 
by certain motions and intervals?. This world is indeed a 
great horologe to itself, and is continually numbering out 
its own age; but it cannot lay any sure hold upon its own 
past revolutions, nor can it gather up its infancy and old 
age, and couple them up together. Whereas, an infinitely 
comprehensive mind hath a simultaneous possession of its 
own never-flitting life; and because it finds no succession 
in its own immutable understanding, therefore it cannot 
find any thing to measure out its own duration. And as 
time lies in the basis of all finite life, whereby it is 
enabled, by degrees, to display all the virtue of its own 
essence—which it cannot do at once; so such an eternity 
lies at the foundation of the divinity, whereby it becomes 
one ‘without any shadow of turning’, as St James 
speaks—without any variety or multiplicity within itself, 
of which all created beings that are carried down in the 


current of time partake. 
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‘were wont to attribute Aidy, or ‘eternity,’ to God—not 
so much because He had neither beginning nor end of 
days, but because of His immutable and uniform nature, 
which admits of no such variety of conceptions as all 
temporary things do: and time they attributed to all 
created beings, because there is a yéveows, or ‘constant 
generation,’ both of and in their essence, by reason 
whereof we may call any of them, as Proclus tells us, by 
that borrowed expression,—évyv «at véav—‘ old and new,’ 
being every moment, as it were, re-produced, and acting 
something which it did not individually before. Though 
otherwise they supposed this world, constantly depending 
upon the Creator's omnipotency, might, from all eternity, 
flow forth from the same power that still sustains it, and 
which was never less potent to uphold it than now it is: 
notwithstanding, this piece of it which is visible to us, or at 
least this scheme or fashion of it, they acknowledged to 
have been but of a late date. 

Fifth: Now thus as we conceive of God’s Eternity, 
we may, in a correspondent manner, apprehend His 
Omnipresence; ‘not so much by an infinite expanse or 
extension of essence, as by an unlimited power,’ as Plo- 
tinus hath fitly expressed it!. For as nothing can ever 
stray out of the bounds, or get out of the reach, of an 
Almighty mind and power; so when we barely think 
of mind or power, or any thing else most peculiar to the 
Divine essence, we cannot find any of the properties of 
quantity mixing themselves with it: and as we cannot 
confine it in regard thereof to any one point of the uni- 
verse, so neither can we well concvive it extended through 
the whole, or excluded from any part of it. It is always 
some material being that contends for space: bodily parts 
will not lodge tovether, and the more bulky they are, the 
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more they justle for room one with another; as Plotinus 
tells us; ‘bodily beings are great only in bulk, but divine 
essences in virtue and power!.’ 

Siath: We may, in the next place, consider that free- 
dom and liberty which we find in our own souls, which 
is founded in our reason and understanding} and this is 
therefore infinite in God, because there is nothing that 
can bound the first mind, or disobey an Almighty power. 
We must not conceive God to be the freest agent, because 
He can do and prescribe what He pleaseth, and so set up an 
absolute will which shall make both law and reason, as 
some imagine. For as God cannot know Himself to be 
any other than what indeed He is; so neither can He will 
himself to be any thing else than what He is, or that any 
thing else should swerve from those laws which His own 
eternal nature and understanding prescribe to it. For 
this were to make God free to dethrone Himself, and set 
up a liberty within Him, that should contend with the 
royal prerogative of His own boundless wisdom. 

To be short. When we converse with our own souls, 
we find the spring of all liberty to be nothing else but 
reason; and therefore no unreasonable creature can par- 
take of it: and that it is not so much any indifferency 
in our wills of determining without reason, much less 
against it, as the liberal election of, and complacency in, 
that which our understandings propound to us as most 
expedient: and our liberty most appears, when our will 
most of all congratulates the results of our own judgments; 
and then shows itself most vigorous, when either the par- 
ticularity of that good, with which the understanding 
converseth, or the weak knowledge that it hath of it, 
restrains it not. Then is it most pregnant, and flows 
forth in the fullest stream, when its object is most full, 
and the acquaintance with it most ample; all liberty in 
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the soul being a kind of liberality in the bestowing of our 
affections, and the want or scarce measure of it, parsimo- 
niousness. And, therefore, the more the results of our 
judgments tend to an indifferency, the more we find our 
wills dubious, and in suspense what to choose; contrary 
inclinations arising and falling within interchangeably, as 
the scales of a balance equally laden with weights; and all 
this while the soul’s liberty is nothing else but a fluctua- 
tion between uncertainties, 4nd languisheth away in the 
impotency of our understandings. Whereas the Divine 
understanding, beholding all things most clearly, must 
needs beget the greatest freedom that may be; which 
freedom as it is bred in it, so it never moves without the 
compass of it. And though the Divine will be not 
determined always to this or that particular, yet it is 
never bereft of eternal light and truth to act by: and, 
therefore, though we cannot see a reason for all God’s 
actions, yet we may know they were neither done against 
it, nor without it. 





CHAPTER III. 


ITow the consideration of those restless motions of our wills after some 
supreme and infinite good, leads us into the knowledge of a Deity. 


E shall once more take a view of our own souls, and 

observe how the motions thereof lead us into the 
knowledge of a Deity. We always find a restless appe- 
tite within ourselves which craves for some supreme and 
chief good, and will not be satisfied with any thing less 
than infinity itself; as if our own penury and_indi- 
gency were commensurate with the Divine fulness: and, 
therefore, no question has been more canvassed by all 
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philosophy than this, de swmmo hominis bono; and all 
the sects thereof were anciently distinguished by those 
opinions that they entertained de jfinibus boni et mali, 
as Cicero phraseth it. But of how weak and dilute a 
nature soever some of them may have conceived that 
summum bonum, yet they could not so satisfy their own 
inflamed thirst after it. We find, by experience, that 
our souls cannot live upon that thin and spare diet with 
which they are entertained at their own home; neither 
can they be satiated with those jejune and insipid mor- 
sels with which this outward world furnisheth their table. 
I cannot think the most voluptuous Epicurean could ever 
satisfy the cravings of his soul with corporeal pleasure, 
though he might endeavour to persuade himself there 
was no better: nor the most quintessential Stoics find an 
avtapkea and atapatia—‘ a self-sufficiency and tranquillity’ 
—within their own souls, arising out of the pregnancy 
of their own mind and reason; though their sullen 
thoughts would not suffer them to be beholden to a 
higher being for their happiness. The more we endea- 
vour to extract an autarchy out of our own souls, the 
more we torment them, and force them to feel and sen- 
sate their own pinching poverty. Ever since our minds 
became so dim-sighted as not to pierce into that original 
‘and primitive blessedness which is above, our wills are 
too big for our understandings, and will believe their 
beloved prey is to be found where reason discovers it 
not: they will pursue it through all the vast wilderness 
of this world, and force our understandings to follow the 
chase with them: nor may we think to tame this violent 
appetite, or allay the heat of it, except we can look up- 
ward to some Eternal and Almighty goodness which is 
alone able to master it. 

It is not the nimbleness and agility of our own reason 
which stirs up these eager affections within us, (for then 
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the most ignorant sort of men would never feel the sting 
thereof) but indeed some more potent nature which hath 
planted a restless motion within us that might more for- 
cibly carry us out to itself; and, therefore, it will never 
suffer itself to be controlled by any of our thin specula- 
tions, or satisfied with those airy delights that our fancies 
may offer to it: it doth not, it cannot, rest itself any 
where but upon the centre of some Almighty good, some 
solid and substantial happiness; like the hungry child 
that will not be stilled by all the mother’s music, or change 
its sour and angry looks for her smiling countenance: no- 
thing will satisfy it but the full breasts. 

The whole work of this world is nothing but a per- 
petual contention for true happiness, and men are scat- 
tered up and down the world, moving to and fro therein, 
to seek it. Our souls, by a natural science, as it were, 
feeling their own original, are perpetually travailing with 
new designs and contrivances, whereby they may purchase 
the scope of their high ambitions. Happiness is that 
pearl of price which all adventure for, though few find it. 
It is not gold or silver that the earthlings of this world 
seek after, but some satisfying good which they think is 
there treasured up. Neither is it a little empty breath 
that ambition and popularity soars after, but some kind 
of happiness that it thinks to catch and suck in with it. 

And thus, indeed, when men most of all fly from 
God, they still seek after him. Wicked men pursue, 
indeed, after a deity in their worldly lusts; wherein yet 
they most blaspheme; for God is not a mere empty name 
or title, but that self-sufficient good which brings along 
with it that rest and peace which they so much seek 
after, though they do most prodigiously conjoin it with 
something which it is not, nor can be, and in a true 
and real strain of blasphemy, attribute all that which 
God is, to something else which is most unlike Him, and, 
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as St Paul speaks of those infatuated Gentiles, ‘turn the 
glory of the incorruptible God into the image of corrupt- 
ible man, of birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things!’ 

God is not better defined to us by our understandings 
than by our wills and affections: He is not only the eter- 
nal reason, that Almighty mind and wisdom which our 
understandings converse with; but He is also that un- 
stained beauty and supreme good to which our wills are 
perpetually aspiring: and wheresoever we find true beauty, 
love, and goodness, we may say, here or there is God. 
And as we cannot understand any thing of an intelligible 
nature, but by some primitive idea we have of God, 
whereby we are able to guess at the elevation of its being, 
and the pitch of its perfection; so neither do our wills 
embrace any thing without some latent sense of Him, 
whereby they can taste and discern how near any thing 
comes to that self-sufficient good they seek after: and, 
indeed, without such an internal sensating faculty as this 
is, we should never know when our souls are in conjunc- 
tion with the Deity, or be able to relish the ineffable 
sweetness of true happiness. Though here below we 
know but little what this is, because we are little ac- 
quainted with fruition and enjoyment: we know well 
what belongs to longing and languishing, but we know 
not so well what belongs to plenty and fulness: we are 
well acquainted with the griefs and sicknesses of this in- 
bred love, but we know not what its health and compla- 
cencies are. 

To conclude this particular: peyadas exer xwnoes 7 
Wuyj—the soul hath strong and weighty motions, and 
nothing else can bear it up but something permanent 
and immutable. Nothing can beget a constant serenity 
and composedness within, but something supreme to its 
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own essence; as if, having once departed from the pri- 
mitive fountain of its life, it were deprived of itself, per- 
petually contesting within itself, and divided against 
itself: and all this evidently proves to our inward sense 
and feeling, that there is some higher good than our- 
selves; something that is much more amiable and desir- 
able, and therefore must be loved and preferred before 
ourselves, as Plotinus hath excellently observed: ‘every 
thing that desires the enjoyment of the first good, would 
rather be that than what it is, because, indeed, the nature 
of that is much more desirable than its own'.’ And 
therefore the Platonists, when they contemplate the Deity 
under these three notions of ro ¢y, ro ov, and +6 a-yabev, 
and question which to place first in order of understand- 
ing, resolve the pre-eminence to be due to the 76 ayaOer, 
as Simplicius tells us, because that is first known to us 
as the Architect of the world, and, we may add, as that 
which begets in us this ¢pwrxev wa8os—these strong pas- 
sionate desires, whereby all sorts of men, even those that 
are rude and illiterate, are first known to themselves, 
and, by that knowledge, may know what diminutive, 
poor, and helpless things they are, who can never be 
satisfied from themselves, and what an excellent and 
sovereign goodness there is above them which they ought 
to serve, and cannot but serve, or some filthy idol in- 
stead of it; though this mental be like that cross and 
external idolatry in this also, that howsoever we heed 
it not (and so are never the more blameless) yet our 
worship of these images and pictures of goodness rests 
not there, it being some all-sufficient good that, as we 
observed before, calls forth and commands our adora- 
tions. 

'"Tde bh kal rdde° Tdv Brrwy exacrov —elvar, Brav rob aya0od peradd8y.—Enn. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


DEDUCTIONS AND INFERENCES FROM THE CONSIDERATION OF 
THE DIVINE NATURE AND ATTRIBUTES. 


1. That all divine productions are the free éfluxes of Omnipotent love and 
goodness. The true notion of God's glory—what it is. Men very apt 
to mistake in this point. God needs not the happiness or misery of 
His creatures to make Himself glorious. God does most glorify Him- 
self by communicating Himself: we most glorify God when we most 
partake of Him, and resemble Him most. 


We have seen how we may rise up to the understanding 

of the Deity by the contemplation of our own souls: 
and now it may seem worthy of the best attention of our 
minds to consider some deductions and inferences, which 
naturally flow from the true knowledge of the Divine 
nature and attributes. 

And the first is this; That all Divine productions or 
operations that terminate in something without Him, are 
nothing else but the free effluxes of His own Omnupotent 
love and goodness, which always moves along with them, 
and never willingly departs from them. When God 
made the world, it was not out of a piece of self-interest, 
as if He had had any design to advance Himself, or to 
enlarge His own stock of glory and happiness; for what 
beauty or perfection can be in this whole creation, which 
was not before contained in Himself as the free fountain 
of all? or what could He see out of Himself that could 
add any thing to His own stature, which He found not 
already in Himself? ‘He made not the world for any 
need, or that He might gain some honour to Himself from 
men, archangels, or angels, as the tribute or rent to be 
paid to Him from His creation,’ as Clemens Alexandrinus 
observes out of Plato'. Though I know not how it comes 


1 Ov yap xpelas Evexer 6 Beds memolncev kal mpds Oey T&v dAdwy kal Sarpdvev, 
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about that some bring in God, as it were planning how 
He might erect a new monopoly of glory to Himself, and 
so, to.serve this purpose, made the world, that He might 
have a stock of glory contained in it. And I doubt we 
are wont sometimes to paint Him forth too much in the 
likeness of corrupt and impotent men, that by a fond 
ambition please themselves, and feed their lustful fancies 
with their own praises chanted out to them by their ad- 
mirers; and another while as much sport themselves and 
applaud their own greatness, to hear what hideous cries 
the severity of their own power can extort from those they 
have a mind to make miserable. 

We all speak much of the Glory of God, and entertain 
a common belief of that being the only end for which we 
were all made: and I wish we were all more inwardly 
moved with a true and lively sense of it. There can be 
nothing else that either God could propound to Himself, 
or that we ought, if it be rightly understood. But we 
must not think that God, who is infinite fulness, would 
seek for any thing without Himself: He needs neither 
our happiness nor our misery, in order to make Himself 
more illustrious; but, being full in Himself, it was His 
good pleasure to communicate of His own fulness : for, as 
Proclus hath well observed, ‘How can He look without 
Himself, seeing He is a pure mind, always encompassed 
with its own glorious brightness? But the good pleasure 
of His will being filled with bounty, and the power of a 
most gracious Deity proceeding from it, liberally dispensed 
themselves, and distributed those gilts of grace that might 
make all created being the more to resemble that arche- 


Twa ard Tis yevécews dpvimevos.--Clem. the words O& yap xpelas] ‘ Hwe a Theo- 
Alexandr. Strom, Lib. ve. U4. doreto his in @epam. Gent. Affect. citan- 
Tho above passage probably docs not — tur, primo Serm. 4, dein sub finem Serm. 
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typal idea of themselves.’ Accordingly Timeus Locrus 
represents the Creator of the world in the same strain 
that Moses did, ws aryaConevos Kal evppavOeis—delighted, as 
it were, in Himself to see that all things that He had made 
were good, and some things exceeding good’. God Him- 
self being infinitely full, and having enough and to spare, 
is always overflowing; and goodness and love issue forth 
from Him by way of redundancy. When He made the 
world, because there was nothing better than Himself, 
He shadowed forth Himself therein, and, as far as might 
be, was pleased to represent Himself and manifest His 
own eternal glory and perfection in it. When He is said 
to seek His own glory, it is, indeed, nothing else but to 
ray and beam forth, as it were, His own lustre; as R. 
Jehuda in his book Cosri hath glanced at it: gloria hee 
scintilla est lucis divine, cedens in utilitatem populi ejus in 
terra ejus®. 

God does then most glorify and exalt Himself in the 
most triumphant way that may be, ad eztra, or out of 
Himself, if I may so phrase it, when He most of all com- 
municates Himself, and when He erects such monuments 
of His own majesty, wherein His own love and goodness 
may live and reign. 

And we then most of all glorify Him, when we par- 
take most of Him; when our serious endeavours after a 


true assimilation to Him, and conformity to His image, 
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declare that we think nothing better than He is, and are, 
therefore, most ambitious of being one with Him, by a 
universal resignation of ourselves unto Him. 

This is His glory in its lowest humiliation, while it 
beams forth out of Himself; and our happiness in its 
exaltation, which heaven never separates nor divides, 
though earth doth. His honour is His love aud good- 
ness in paraphrase, spreading itself over all those that can 
or do receive it; and this He loves and cherishes whereso- 
ever He finds it, as something of Himself therein. 

Thus I should leave this particular, but that being 
gone so far in it, it may be worth the while to take notice 
of three things wherein God most of all glories and takes 
the greatest complacency, in reference to creatures, as 
they are laid down by Proclus. ‘The first, and chiefest, is 
concurrent with his own internal vision of all things in 
that simple, expedite and simultaneous comprehension of 
all things intelligible, piercing through all their essences, 
and viewing them all in himself, he is delighted therein, as 
seeing how his own glory can display and imitate itself in 
outward matter! The second is:—‘in the aptness and 
capacity of those things which he hath made to receive a 
further influence of good, ready to stream forth from him- 
self into them®.’ The last is:—‘in the sweet symmetry of 
his own forms with this capacity, and, as it were, the 
harmonious conspiration and symphony of them, when his 
own light pleasantly plays upon those well tuned instru- 
ments which he hath fitted to run the deseants of his own 
goodness upon*.’ And therefore it becomes us, whom He 
hath endued with vital power of action, and in some sense 
a selfmoving life, to stir up His good gifts within our- 
selves; and, if we would have Him take pleasure in us, to 
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prepare our own souls more and more to receive of His 
liberality, that the stock which He is pleased to impart to 
us may not lie dead within us'. And this is the applica- 
tion which he makes of this particular. 





CHAPTER. V. 
A SECOND DEDUCTION. 


2. That all things are supported and governed by an Almighty wisdom 
and goodness. An answer to an objection made against the Divine 
Providence from an unequal distribution of things here below. Such 
quarrelling with Providence ariseth from a pedantic and carnal notion 
of good and evil. 


N the next place, we may, by way of further deduction, 

gather, That that Almighty wisdom and goodness which 
first made all things, doth also perpetually conserve and 
govern them; extending themselves through the whole 
fabric, and seating themselves in every finite essence, ‘lest, 
straggling and falling off from the Deity, they should 
become altogether disorderly,’ relapsing and sliding back 
into their first chaos? As in all motion there must be 
some first mover, from whence the beginning and per- 
petuation of all motion is deduced; so in beings there 
must be some first essence upon which all other must 
constantly depend. And, therefore, the Pythagorean 
philosophy was wont to look upon these véa dqusovpyjuata, 
as they call this production of every thing that is not 
truly divine, ws del év ryevece—as being always in fier. 
For as no finite thing can subsist by its own strength, or 
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take its place upon the stage of space without the leave of 
an Almighty and Supreme power: so neither can it 
remain here without licence and assistance from it. The 
Deity, indeed, is the centre of all finite being, and entity 
itself, which is self-sufficient, must, of necessity, be the 
foundation and basis of every one of these weak essences, 
which cannot bear up themselves by any central power of 
their own; as we may also be almost assured of, from a 
sensible feeling of all the constant mutations and impo- 
tency which we find both in ourselves and all other things. 
And as God thus preserves all things, so He is con- 
tinually ordering and disposing all things in the best way, 
and providing so as may be best for them. He did not 
make the world as a mere exercise of His Almighty power, 
or to try His own strength, and then throw it away from 
Himself without any further attention to it; for He is 
that Omnipresent Life that penetrates and runs through 
all things, containing and holding all fast together within 
Himself; and, therefore, the ancient philosophy was wont 
rather to say, that the world was in God, than that God 
was in the world. He did not look without Himself to 
search for some solid foundation that might bear up this 
weighty building, but indeed reared it up within Him, and 
spread His own Omnipotency under it and through it: 
and, being centrally in every part of it, He governs it 
according to the prescript of His own unsearchable wis- 
dom and goodness, and orders all things for the best. 
And this is one principal orthodox point the Stoics would 
have us to believe convene provideneo? gre hee oe 
apiotov vod ryiverac—* that all things are here done in this 
world by the appointment of the best mind,’ 
' Thus Hpictetus : Tis mepl rods Oeods 
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And now, if any should quarrel with the unequal dis- 
tribution of things here, as if rather some blind fortune 
had bestowed her blessings carelessly till she had no more 
left, and thereby made so many starvelings, rather than 
some all-knowing mind that deals forth its bounty in due 
proportions; I should send them to Plutarch and Plotinus 
to have their reasons fully satisfied on this point,—for we 
here deal with the principles of natural light—all these 
debates arising from nothing but pedantical and carnal 
notions of good and evil: as if it were so gallant a thing to 
be dealing with crowns and sceptres, to be bravely arrayed, 
and wallow in that which is called the wealth of this world. 
God indeed never took any such notice of good men as to 
make them all rulers, as the last of those fore-cited authors 
tells us; neither was it worth the while, ‘neither is it fit for 
good men that partake of a higher life than the most 
princely is, to trouble themselves about lording and ruling 
over other men!;’ as if such a splendid kind of nothing as 
this is, were of so much worth. It may be generally much 
better for us, while we are so apt to magnify and court 
any mundane beauty and glory as we are, that Providence 
should disorder and deface these things, that we might all 
be weaned from the love of them, than that their lovely 
looks should so bewitch and enchant our souls as to draw 
them off from better things. And I dare say, that a sober 
mind that shall contemplate the state and temper of men’s 
minds, and the confused frame of this outward world, will 
rather admire the infinite wisdom of a gracious Provi- 
dence in permitting and ordering that ataxy which is in it, 
than he would were it to be beheld in a more comely frame 
and order. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A THIRD DEDUCTION. 


3. That all true happiness consists in a participation of God, arising out 
of the assimilation and conformity of our souls to Him ; and, that the 
most real misery ariseth out of the apostasy of souls from God. No 
enjoyment of God without our being made like to Him. The happiness 
and misery of man defined and stated, with the original and founda- 
tion of both. 


We proceed now to another deduction or inference, viz. 
That all true happiness consists in a participation of 
God, arising out of the assimilation and conformity of our 
souls to Him; and, that the most real misery ariseth out of 
the apostasy of souls from God. And so we are led to 
speak of the rewards and punishments of the life to come, 
premium and pena—as the Jewish writers are wont to 
express them!: and it will not be any hard labour from 
what hath been said, to find out the original and nature 
of both of them; and though, perhaps, we cannot dive 
into the bottom of them, yet we may go about them, and 
tell how, in a general way, to define and distinguish them. 

Happiness is nothing else, as we usually describe it to 
ourselves, but the enjoyment of some chief good: and 
therefore the Deity is so boundlessly happy, because it is 
every way one with its own immense perfection; and 
every thing so much the more feelingly lives upon happi- 
ness, by how much the more it comes to partake of God, 
and to be made like to Him: and, therefore, the Platonists 
well defined it to consist in (dea boni. And, as it is 
impossible to enjoy happiness without a fruition of Ged; 
so it is impossible to enjoy Him without an assimilation 
and conformity of our natures to Him in a way of true 
goodness and godlike perfection. Tt is a common maxim 
of Socrates that ‘it is not lawful for any impure nature to 
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touch pure divinity’. For we cannot enjoy God by any 
external conjunction with Him: divine fruition is not by 
a mere kind of apposition or contiguity of our natures 
with the divine, but it is an internal union, whereby a 
divine spirit, informing our souls, sends the strength of a 
divine life through them; and as this is more strong and 
active, so is happiness itself more energetical within us. 
It must be some divine efflux running quite through our 
souls, awakening and exalting all the vital powers of them 
into an active sympathy with some absolute good, that 
renders us completely blessed. It is not to sit gazing 
upon a deity by some thin speculations; but it is an 
inward feeling and sensation of this mighty goodness dis- 
playing itself within us, melting our fierce and furious 
natures, that would fain be something in contradiction to 
God, into a universal compliance with itself, and wrapping 
up our amorous minds wholly into itself, whereby God 
comes to be all in all to us. And therefore, so long as 
our wills and affections endeavour to fix upon any thing 
but God and true goodness, we do indeed but anxiously 
endeavour to wring happiness out of something that will 
yield no more than a flinty rock to all our pressing and 
forcing. The more we endeavour to force our affections 
to stay and rest themselves upon any finite thing, the 
more violently will they recoil back again upon us. It is 
only a true sense and relish of God, that can tame and 
master that rage of our insatiable and restless desires, 
which is still forcing us out of ourselves to seek some 
perfect good—that which, from a latent sense of our own 
souls, we feel ourselves to want. 

The foundation of heaven and hell is laid in men’s own 
souls, in an ardent and vehement appetite after happiness, 
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which can neither attain to it, nor finally miss it and all 
appearances of it, without a quick and piercing sense. 
Our souls are not like so many lumps of matter dead and 
senseless to a true living happiness; they are not like 
these dull clods of earth which discern not the good or ill 
savour of those plants that grow upon them. Gain and 
loss are very sensibly felt by greedy minds. The soul of 
man was made with such a large capacity as it has, that so 
it might be better fitted to entertain a full and liberal hap- 
piness; that the Divine love and goodness might more 
freely spread itself in it, and unite it to itself. And, 
accordingly, when it misseth God, it must feel so much 
the more the fury and pangs of misery, and find a severe 
Nemesis arising out of its guilty conscience, which, like a 
fiery scorpion, will fasten its stings within it. And thus, 
as heaven, love, joy, peace, serenity, and all that which 
happiness is, buds and blossoms out of holy and godlike 
spirits; so also hell and misery will perpetually spring out 
of impure minds, distracted with envy, malice, ambition, 
self-will, or any inordinate loves to any particular thing. 
This is that ‘Adpacrelas vouos that Plato speaks of— 
that fatal law that is first made in heaven’s consistory, 
‘that purity and holiness shall be happy, and all vice and 
sin miserable.” Holiness of mind will be more and more 
attracting God to itself, as all vice will lapse and slide 
more and more from Him. The more pure our souls are, 
and abstracted from all mundane things, the more sin- 
cerely will they strive after the nearest union that may be 
with God; the more will they pant and breathe after Him 
alone, leaving the chase of any other delight. There is 
such a noble and free-born spirit in true goodness seated 
in immortal natures, as will not be satistied merely with 
innocency, nor rest itself in this mixed bodily _ state, 
though it could converse with bodily things without 
1 Plat, Phedr. 248, 
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sinking to a vicious love of them; but would always be 
returning to a more intimate union with that Being from 
whom it came, and who will be drawing it more and 
more to Himself: and, therefore, it seems very reasonable 
to believe that, if Adam had continued in a state of inno- 
cency, he would have been raised by God to a greater 
fruition of Him, and his nature would have been elevated 
to a more transcendent condition. And, if there was any 
covenant made with Adam in Paradise, I think we cannot 
understand it in any other sense than this: the Scripture 
speaks not of any other terms between God and man’. 
And this law of life, which we have spoken of, is eternal 
and immutable; nor does the dispensation of grace by 
Christ Jesus at all abrogate or disannul, but rather 
enforce it: for so we find that the law of Christ—that 
which He gave out to all His disciples—was this law of 
perfection that carries true happiness along in the sense of 
it, which, as the great Prince of souls, He dispenseth by 
His Eternal Spirit in a vital way unto the minds of men. 





CHAPTER VII. 


A FOURTH DEDUCTION. 


4. The fourth deduction acquaints us with the true notion of the Divine 
Justice; That the proper scope and design of it, is to preserve righte- 
ousness, to promote and encourage true goodness. That té does not 
primarily intend punishment, but only takes it up as a means to 
prevent transgression. True justice never supplants any, that itself 
may appear more glorious in their ruin. How Divine Justice 1s most 


advanced. 


1 According to the concurrent testi- cence ; but after such a trial of their obe- 
mony of Christian antiquity, God did  dience, as should seem sufficient to the 
make a covenant with Adam in Paradise; Divine Wisdom, would have been trans- 
our first parents would not have died, if lated from earth to heaven.—Vid. Bishop 
they had preserved their state of inno- Bull’s State of Man before the Fall. 
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i tee the fourth place, we may further collect how to state 
rightly the notion of the Divine Justice, the scope 
whereof is nothing else but to assert and establish eternal 
law and right, and to preserve the integrity thereof: it 
is no design of vengeance, in which God takes no delight, 
though He inflicts it on wicked men. The Divine Justice 
first prescribes that which is most conformable to the 
Divine Nature, and mainly proposes the conservation of 
righteousness. We should not think him a good ruler, 
that should give out laws to ensnare his subjects, with an 
even indifferency of mind whether his laws should be kept, 
or punishment suffered; but such a one as should make 
the best security for right and equity by wholesome laws, 
and annexing punishments as a means to prevent trans- 
gression, and not to manifest severity. The proper scope of 
justice seems to be nothing else but the preserving and 
maintaining that which is just and right: the scope of 
that justice which is in any righteous law, is properly to 
provide for a righteous execution of that which is just 
and fit to be, without intending punishment ; for to intend 
that properly and directly, might rather seem cruelty than 
justice: and, therefore, justice takes not up punishment, 
except only for securing the performance of righteous laws, 
viz. either for the amendment of the person transgressing, 
or a due example to others to keep them off from trans- 
gression'. For I would here suppose a good and right- 
eous man, who, in some desolate place of the world, 
should have the command of a hundred more, and himself 
be supreme and under no command. He prescribes laws 
to this company ; makes it death for any one to take away 
another's life. But now one proves a murderer, kills one 
of his fellows; afterwards, repents heartily, and is likely 


' As applied to the Deity, this must be — Hereafter, God will appear as a righteous 
imited to Hisdealings with usin thisworld. — Judge, taking tengeance on transgressors. 
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to prove useful among the rest of his fellows: they all are 
so heartily affected one to another, that there is no danger, 
upon sparing this penitent’s life, that any one of them 
should be encouraged to commit the like evil. The case 
being thus stated, it will not seem difficult to conclude 
that the justice of this righteous and good commander 
would spare this poor penitent: for his justice would have 
preserved that life which is lost, and seeing there is 
nothing further that it can obtain in taking away this, it 
will save this which may be saved; for it affects not any 
blood ; and when it destroys, it is out of necessity, to take 
away a destructive person, and to give example, which, in 
the case stated, falls not out. 

Again: justice is the justice of goodness, and so cannot 
delight to punish; it aims at nothing more than the main- 
taining and promoting the laws of goodness, and hath 
always some good end before it, and, therefore, would 
never punish, except some further good were in view. 

True justice never supplants any that itself may 
appear more glorious in their ruin; for this would be to 
make justice love something better than righteousness, and 
to advance and magnify itself in something which is not 
itself, but rather an aberration from itself: and, therefore, 
God Himself so earnestly contends with the Jews about 
the equity of His own ways, with frequent asseverations 
that His justice is thirsty after no man’s blood, but rather 
that sinners would repent, turn from their evil ways, and 
live. And then justice is most advanced, when the con- 
tents of it are fulfilled; and though it does not, and will 
not, acquit the guilty without repentance, yet the design 
of it is to encourage innocency, and promote true good- 


ness. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FIFTH AND LAST DEDUCTION. 


5. Lhat seeing there is such an intercourse and society, as it were, between 
God and men, therefore there is also some law between them, which is 
the bond of all communion. The primitive rules of God’s economy 
in this world, not the sole results of an absolute will, but the sacred 
decrees of reason and goodness. God could not design to make us 
sinful or miserable. Of the law of nature embosomed in man’s soul. 
How it obliges man to love and obey God, and to express a godlike 
spirit and life in this world. All souls the offspring of God; but holy 
souls manifest themselves to be, and are more peculiarly, the children 


of God. 


HE former deduction leads me to another akin to it, 

which shall be my last; and it is that which Cicero 
intimates in his De Legibus, viz. That seeing there is such 
an intercourse and society, as it were, between god and 
men, therefore there 1s also some law between them, which is 
the bond of all communion’. God Himself, from whom all 
law takes its rise and emanation, is not exlex, and without 
all law, nor, in a sober sense, above it. Neither are the 
primitive rules of His economy in this world the sole results 
of an absolute will, but the sacred decrees of reason and 
goodness. I cannot think God to be so unbounded in 
His legislative power, that He can make every thing law, 
both for His own dispensations and our observance, that 
we may sometime imagine. We cannot say, indeed, that 
God was absolutely determined from some law within 
Himself to make us; but I think we may safely say, 
when He had once determined to make us, He could 
neither make us sinful, seeing He had no idea nor shadow 


? Est igitur, quoniam nihil est rationo — quum sit lex, lege quoque consociati ho- 


meliua, caquo et in homine et in deo, mines cum diis putandi sumus. Inter 
prima homini cum deo rationis socictas, — quos porro est communio levis, inter eos 
Intor quog autem ratie, inter cosdem — communio juris est.—De Leg. 1. 7. 
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of evil within Himself; nor wrap up those dreadful fates 
within our natures, or set them over us, that might, 
‘arcana inspiratione, (as some are pleased to phrase it) 
secretly work our ruin, and silently carry us on, making 
use of our own natural infirmity, to eternal misery. Nei- 
ther could He design to make His creatures miserable, 
that so He might show Himself just. These are rather 
the byways of cruel and ambitious men, that seek their 
own advantage in the mischief of other men, and contrive 
their own rise by their ruin: this is not Divine Justice, but 
the cruelty of degenerated men. 

But, as the Divinity could propound nothing to itself 
in the making of the world, but the communication of its 
own love and goodness; so it can never swerve from the 
same scope and end in the dispensation of itself to it. 
Neither did God so boundlessly enlarge the appetite of 
souls after some all-sufficient good, that so they might be 
the more unspeakably tortured in the missing of it; but 
that they might more certainly return to the Original of 
their beings. And such busy-working essences as the 
souls of men are, could neither be made as dull and 
senseless of true happiness as stocks and stones are; 
neither could they contain the whole sum and perfection 
of it within themselves: therefore they must also be 
informed with such principles as may conduct them back 
again to Him from whom they first came. God does 
not make creatures, for the mere sport of His Almighty 
arm, to raise and ruin, and toss up and down, at mere 
pleasure. No: that evdoxia, or good pleasure of that will 
that made them is the same still: it changes not, though 
we may change, and make ourselves incapable of par- 
taking the blissful fruits and effects of it. 

‘And so we come to consider that law embosomed in 
the souls of men which ties them again to their Creator, 
and this is called the law of nature; which, indeed, is 
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nothing else but a paraphrase or comment upon the 
nature of God, as it copies forth itself in the soul of man. 

Because God is the first mind and the first good, 
propagating an imitation of Himself in such immortal 
natures as the souls of men are; therefore ought the soul 
to renounce all mortal and mundane things, and preserve 
its affections chaste and pure for God Himself; to love 
Him with a most universal and unbounded love; to trust 
in Him and reverence Him; to converse with Him ina 
free and cheerful manner, as one ‘in whom we live, and 
move, and have our being!;’ being perpetually encom- 
passed by Him, and never moving out of Him; to resign 
all our ways and wills up to Him with an equal and indif- 
ferent mind, as knowing that He guides and governs all 
things in the best way; to sink ourselves as low in 
humility, as we are in self-nothingness. 

And because all those scattered rays of beauty and 
loveliness which we behold spread up and down over all 
the world, are only the emanations of that inexhausted 
light which is above; therefore should we love them all in 
that, and climb up always, by those sunbeams, unto the 
eternal Father of Lights: we should look upon Him, and 
take from Him the pattern of our lives, and always eyeing 
Him, should ‘polish and shape our souls into the clearest 
resemblance of Him?;’ and in all our behaviour in this 
world—that great temple of His—deport ourselves de 
cently and reverently, with that humility, meekness, and 
modesty, that become His house. We should endeavour 
more and more to be perfect, as He is; in all our dealings 
with men, doing good, showing merey and compassion, 
advancing justice and righteousness, being always fall of 
charity and good works; and look upon ourselves as 


us 3 “ a 
Acts xvii. 28, dyaua Cciov rexraivwv rhy davrod Puy hy, 


2 Mévos (yap) olde riudy, 6 rhv délav nal vadv els tmosoy hy rod Gelov dwras Tov 
Bh ovyxéw Trav Tinwpdvav, Kal d mpoy-  ¢avrod TapacKkerdcwr votxv.—Hierocl, ta 
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having nothing to do here but to display and blazon the 
glory of our heavenly Father, and frame our hearts and 
lives according to that pattern which we behold in the 
mount of a holy contemplation of Him. Thus we should 
endeavour to preserve that heavenly fire of the divine love 
and goodness (which, issuing forth from God, centres 
itself within us, and is the protoplastic virtue of our being) 
always alive and burning in the temple of our souls, and 
to sacrifice ourselves back again to Him. And, when 
we fulfil this royal law arising out of the heart of Eternity, 
then shall we here appear to be ‘the children of God’,’ 
when He thus lives in us, as our Saviour speaks. And 
so, we shall close up this particular with that high privi- 
lege which immortal souls are invested with: they are all 
the offspring of God, for so St Paul allows the heathen 
poet to call them’: they are all royally descended, and 
have no father but God Himself, being originally formed 
into His image and likeness; and when they express the 
purity and holiness of the divine life in being perfect 
as God is perfect, then they manifest themselves to be 
His children*. And Christ encourageth men to seek and 
pray for the Spirit‘,—which is the best gift that God can 
give to men—because He is their heavenly Father, much 
more bountiful and tender to all helpless souls that seek 
to Him, than any earthly parent, whose nature is degene- 
rated from that primitive goodness, can be to his children. 
But those apostate spirits that know not how to return to 
the Original of their beings, but implant themselves into 
some other stock, and seek to incorporate and unite them- 
selves to another line by sin and wickedness, cut them- 
selves off from this divine privilege, and lose their own 
birthright ; they do wetaBaivew cis GdXo yévos, (if I may 
borrow that phrase) and lapse into another nature. All 


1 Matt. v. 45. 2 Acts xvii. 28. 
3 Matt. v. 48. * Math. vi. Tt, 
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this was well expressed by Proclus:—‘ All souls are 
children of gods, but yet do not all of them know their 
own god; but such as know him and live like to him, are 
called children of gods’, 





CHAPTER IX. 


AN APPENDIX CONCERNING THE REASON OF POSITIVE LAWS. 


lia here, as an appendix to the two former deductions, 

it may be of good use to inquire into the reason of 
such laws as we call positive, to which God hath, in all 
times, as is commonly supposed, enjoined obedience ; which 
are not the eternal dictates and decretals of the Divine 
nature communicating itself to immortal spirits, but rather 
deduce their original from the free will and pleasure of 
God. 

To solve this difficulty, that of St Paul may seem a fit 
medium, who tells us, ‘The law was added because of 
transgression’ ;’ though I doubt not but he means thereby 
the moral law, as well as any other. The true intent and 
scope of these positive laws, (and it may be of such an 
external promulgation of the moral) seems to be nothing 
else but this—to secure the eternal law of righteousness 
from transgression. As the Jews say of their deereta 
sapientum, that they were ‘a hedge to the law*;’ so we 
may say of these divine decretals, they were but cau- 
tionary and preventive of disobedience to that higher 
law: and therefore St Paul tells us why the moral 
law was made such a political business by an external 
promulgation, &c., not so much because of rightcous men, 

L paat pev of» yuxal Oeadv maides, Plat. Tim, 288R, 
AAN' ob wécat Tov cavrov éréyrwoay Oedv* 2 Tay wapaSdocwy ydpw mpocerédy.— 
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in whom the law of nature lives, who perform rd rod 
voxov Without any outward law; but it was given “for the 
lawless and disobedient'.” And, therefore, I doubt not 
but we may safely conclude, that God gave not those 
positive laws merely pro imperio, if I may use that 
expression: it was not merely to manifest His absolute 
dominion and sovereignty, as some think, but for the 
good of those that were enjoined to obey; and Moses 
endeavours almost throughout the whole book of Deu- 
teronomy to strengthen the Israelites in this belief: and, 
therefore, God was so ready upon all occasions to dispense 
with these laws, and to require the Jews to omit the ob- 
servance of them, when they might seem to justle with 
any other law of moral duty or human necessity—as may 
be observed in many instances in Scripture. 

But, for a more distinct unfolding of this point, we 
may take notice of this difference in the notion of good 
and evil, as we are to converse with them. Some things 
are so absolutely, and some things are so only relatively. 
That which is absolutely good, is every way superior to 
us, and we ought always to be commanded by it, because 
we are made under it: but that which is relatively good to 
us, may sometime be commanded by us. Eternal truth 
and righteousness are in themselves perfectly and abso- 
lutely good, and the more we conform ourselves to them, 
the better we are. But those things that are good only 
relatively and in order to us, we may say of them, that 
they are so much the better, by how much the more they 
are conformed to us; I mean, by how much the more they 
are accommodated and fitted to our estate and condition, 
and may be fit means to help and promote us in our 
pursuit of some higher good: and such, indeed, is the 
matter of all positive laws, and the symbolical or ritual 
part of religion. And, as we are made for the former, 


1 gixals vouos ob Ketrat, dvduors b¢ kal dvumordkrots, K.7.A.—I Tim. i. 9. 
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viz. what is absolutely good, to serve that; so are these 
latter made for us, as our Saviour hath taught us, when 
He tells us that “the sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the sabbath?:” and, as sincere and real Christians 
grow up towards true perfection, the less need have they 
of positive precepts or external helps. Yet, I doubt, it is 
nothing else but a wanton fastus and proud temper of 
spirit in our times, that makes so many talk of being 
above ordinances, who, if their own arrogance and pre- 
sumption would give them leave to lay aside the flattermg 
glass of their own self-love, would find themselves to have 
most need of them. 

What I have observed concerning the things absolutely 
good, I conceive to be included in the expression, ‘ever- 
lasting righteousness, —which the prophet saith should be 
‘brought in’ and advanced by the Messiah?: this di«catoovvy 
aiwvios is the righteousness which is of an eternal and 
immutable nature, as being a conformity with eternal and 
unchangeable truth. For there is a righteousness which 
thus is not eternal, but positive, and at the pleasure of 
God that dictates it: and such was the righteousness 
which Christ said ‘it became Him to fulfil’ when He was 
baptized?; there was no necessity that any such thing 
should become due. But the foundation of this everlast- 
ing righteousness is something unalterable. To speak 
more particularly. That the highest good should be loved 
in the highest degree; that dependent creatures, that 
borrow all they have from God, should never glory in 
themselves, or admire themselves, but ever admire and 
adore that unbounded goodness which is the source of 
their being, and all the good they partake of; that we 
should always do that which is just and right, according 


173 odBBarov kd roy cdvilpwrov éyé- 2 odiy PIN Dan. ix. 24. 
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to the measure we would others should do with us: these, 
and some other things which a rectified reason will easily 
supply, are immutably true and righteous; so that it never 
was, nor can be, true, that they are unnecessary. And 
whoso hath his heart moulded into a delight in such a 
righteousness and the practice thereof, hath this eternal 
righteousness brought into his soul; which righteousness 
is also true and real, not like that imaginary external 
righteousness of the law, in which the Pharisees boasted. 





CHAPTER X. 


The conclusion of this treatise, concerning the existence and nature of 
God, showing how our knowledge of God comes to be so imperfect in 
this state, while we are here in this terrestrial body. Two ways observed 
by Plotinus, whereby this body does prejudice the soul in her opera- 
tions. That the better philosophers and more contemplative Jews did 
not deny the existence of all kinds of body in the other state. What is 
meant by Zoroaster’s eidswrov Weyns. What kind of knowledge of 
God cannot be attained to in this life. What is meant by flesh and 
blood, 1 Cor. xv. 20. 


OR the concluding of this discourse, as a mantissa to 

what hath been said, we shall a little consider how 
inconsistent a thing a perfect knowledge of God is with 
this mundane and corporeal state in which we are here. 
‘While we are in the body, we are absent from the Lord!,’ 
as St Paul speaks, and that, I think, without a mystery: 
such bodies as ours are, being fitted for an animal state, 
and pieces of this whole machina of sensible matter, are 
perpetually drawing down our souls, when they would 
raise up themselves by contemplation of the Deity; and 
the caring more or less for the things of this body so 
exercises the soul in this state, that it cannot attend upon 


1 4 Cor. v. 6. 
M 2 
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God drepisrdctws—without distraction. In the ancient 
metaphysics, such a body as this which we carry about us, 
is called dvrpov, cmjdaov, &c.—‘the dark den and sepul- 
chre in which souls are imprisoned and entombed, —with 
many other expressions of the like import; and Proclus 
tells us that the commoration of the soul in such a body 
as this, is, according to the common vote of antiquity, 
nothing else but carackyjvwors ev medi AjOns,—‘ a dwelling, 
or pitching its tabernacle, in the valley of oblivion and 
death’ But Plotinus seems not to be easily satisfied 
with allegorical descriptions, and, therefore, searching 
more strictly into this business, tells his own and their 
meaning in plainer terms,—‘ that this body is an occasion 
of evil to the soul two ways; first, as it hinders its mental 
operations, presenting its idola specis continually to it: 
and secondly, as it calls forth its advertency to its own 
passions, which while it exerciseth itself about too 
earnestly, it falls into a sinful inordinacy®.’ 

Yet did not the Platonists, nor the more contemplative 
Jews, deny the existence of all kind of body in the other 
state, as if there should be nothing residing there but 
naked souls, totally divested of all corporeal essence; for 
they held that the soul should, in the other world, be 
united with a body—not such a one as it did act in here, 
which was not without disturbance—but such as should 
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be most agreeable to the soul, which they called ‘the 
spiritual vehicle of the soul';’ and by Zoroaster it was 
called cidwrov Wuyis—'a kind of wmbra, or aéreal mantle, 
in which the soul wraps herself*,’ which, he said, remained 
with her in the state of glory: "Eort: Kai eiddrc Mepis eis 
Torov audupaovta® and in the Jewish language it is 7n- 
dumentum quoddam interius, as Gaulmyn hath observed 
in his De Vita et Morte Mosis'. 

But to return: the Platonists have pointed out a three- 
fold knowledge of God ; first, Kar’ ETLOTH UNV, second, KATO. 
vonow, lastly, kata wapovciav’ and this last they affirmed to 
be unattainable by us, it being that ineffable light 


1 rvevparixoy bxnua TIS Puxfs. Vide 
note 1, p. 117. In addition to the illus- 
tration there given from Proclus, the fol- 
lowing passages from a cotemporary writer, 
Hierocles, may be added. 
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3 Quoted from a metrical composition, 
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ice AOyea TOY dard TOO Lwpodorpou pd-yor 
(Tiletanus, 4to, Paris, 1538). The work 
consists of only 60 lines, and the above is 
the 27th. 

4sppn wadon The De Vita 
Morte Mosis, two Rabbinical works, were 
edited, with a Latin translation and notes, 
by Gilbertus Gaulmyn (Paris, 1629). 
Pages 400—409 (of the notes) contain a 
brief exposition of the Jewish doctrine 
respecting the soul. Besides the above, 
attributed to Zoroaster, the following is 
quoted (p. 406) from a Jewish writer, 
Meir Aldabi: wiadon my Ny? bax 
Fula An nw nd mony nby sper 


pin pay Ara man own ny Soph} 
‘qwan) ‘There departs together with 


her (sc. the soul) ‘D°’JEN wiaopn— 
“vestimentum interius” —which she had 
while in the body. Now this is MN 
pYnn—“‘spiritus vitee’”—intermediate be- 
tween the soul and the body.’ 
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whereby the Divinity comprehends its own essence, pene- 
trating all that immensity of being which itself is. The 
first may be attained to in this life; but the second, in its 
full perfection, we cannot reach in this life, because this 
knowledge ariseth out of a blissful union with God Him- 
self, which therefore they are wont to call éerapyy Tod 
vonrov—‘ a contact of intellectual being ;’ and sometimes 
avroaveav, OY émtBorry avrortixnv—that is, (that I may 
phrase it in the Scripture words) ‘a beholding of God face 
to face';’ which is that arcanum facierum the Jewish 
writers speak of?, which we cannot attain to while we 
continue in this concrete and bodily state. And so, when 
Moses desired to behold the face of God, that is, as the 
Jews understand it, that a distinct idea of the Divine 
essence might be imprinted upon his mind, God told him, 
‘No man can see me, and live?;’ that is, no man in this 
corruptible state is capable of attaining to this a’ro@avera, 
or visio facierum, as Maimonides expounds it: ‘the under- 
standing of the living man, who is compounded of body 
and soul, is utterly unable clearly to apprehend the Divine 
essence, to see it as it ist’? And so St Paul distinguisheth 
the knowledge of this life, as taken in this complex sense, 
and of the life to come: that ‘now we see 6: ésdxrpov—in 


1 Cor. xiii. 12. ‘What is that which Moses sought to 


2D HN Tb attain unto, when he said, ‘‘ Shew me, I 
3 Exod, xxxiii. 20. pray thee, thy glory?” He sought to 
a pond wan ned wplae’ Ar mtd know the real nature of the essence of 


yd wpa JID NN NDIA NED 
me ay a’apn by mixeyon nn 
De INA WINS ny ws yada yyy 
xyioow yada anny mppnay y95 ANT 
DWINT ANWID INYID TI ean nN 
mavyp mynd yan at epa yp 
myo axe yada mea. maps 
WWND INYOA NNN YT I oNyIn 
nyya nd PRY AapA tM wn 
wEo) AWD TAINO NINY tna INA 


ry by mr aad onnos yend 
—Maim. de Fundam. Legis, ewp. 1, § 10. 


God, so that it might be known to his un- 
derstanding, just as the knowledge of any 
man whose face has been seen, and whose 
form has been impressed on the mind 
renders that man distinct from the rest of 
men, No Moses desired that the essential 
character of the Deity might be fixed in 
his mind, so as to be distinguished from 
other essences, and that he might have a 
clear idea of its nature. But God answer- 
ed him, The understanding of the living 
man, &c.' 
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a glass!,’ which is continually sullied and darkened, while 
we look into it, by the breathing of our animal fancies, 
passions, and imaginations upon it; and éy aivirywari— 
darkly: ‘but we shall see then Tpecwirov mpos Tpocwrov— 
face to face®;’ which is the translation of the Hebrew 
phrase D5 bs D°5*. And, in the like manner, does 
a Greek philosopher compare these two sorts of knowledge 
which the soul hath of God in this life, and in that to 
come :—‘The soul will reckon all this knowledge of God 
which we have here, by way of science, but like a fable or 
parable, when once it is in conjunction with the Father, 
feasting upon truth itself, and beholding God in the pure 
rays of His own divinity*’ I shall conclude all with that 
which St Paul expressly tells us: ‘flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God 5;’ where, by ‘flesh and blood,’ 


he seems to mean nothing 
plex and compounded state 


1 An expression familiar to the Jews, 
as well as the phrase mpéowmrov mpéds 
mpbcowrov. Vid. Schoettgen. Hor. Heb. 
Cf. Discourse on Prophecy, c. ii. ad fin. 

2 1 Cor. xiii. 12. 

3 That is ymbap myo nies. 
YYNON ‘in propria persona, coram, abs- 
que medio,’ as Maimonides explains the 
phrase (Exod. xxxi. 11), ‘And the Lord 
spake to Moses, face to face.’ More 
Nevoch. Pars I. ¢. 37. 

* Proclus has also supplied this pas- 
sage, as well as several of the preceding 
ideas and expressions. 

*Hrredh yap 7 evpects’ ) pév amd ray 
mpdrav etl mpoiotoa kar’ error npny, 
88 dé T&v devTépww KaTa dvdurnow ddev- 
ovea, Thy pev dd TOy rpbruav evperw xXa- 
Aerhy dv dalys, Sidre THs dxpordrns Exerae 
Bewplas 4h TSv meTaed Suvauewy elipeots. Ti 
be ard Tov Sevtépwv ddrlyou Séw Pdvac 
Taurns yarerwrépay, «GANA Se? Kal 
Thy puxiv Kbopov voepay “yvyvonévny Kal 
Suowwbeicay Thy divay TO OAG kal vonrge 
kéoum mpoodyev éauTyy TQ Tronry Tod 
mavros, ek 5¢ THS mpocaywyhs oixewO Frat 


else but man in this com- 
of soul and body—I mean 


ras altgG bid THs cuvexods ériBodFs. 
N yap adidkomros evépyera wept Exacrov éx- 
Kadetrat Kal dvagwrupe rods év july d6- 
yous’ 6a dé ris olkenwoews els Tv Otpav 
Karagraoay Tob marpos évwOAvat mpos av- 
tév. Tolro yap éariv 7 elpects, TO évtuyeiv 
avrG, To évwOfva, TO pdvav pdvy ovyye 
vécOat, TO THs atdtropavelas TuxeElr, 
amo waons Gdns evepyelas els é& 
Kelvov aptdacacav éauvTyy, Ste Kal 
tods értatnmovexods Adyous wUAous 
hyjoetact cuvotca TG wartpl nai 
cuvectiwpévy THY GdXnOEerav Tod by- 
Tos, Kal év aby Ka@apa xabapis 6r6- 
kAnpa kal drpenp parrdcpara pvopery. 
TO pev oby ebpety Toibvbe Ti éotiv, obx 7H 
dotacrixy evpecis' auplBoros ydp atry 
kal ob} réppw THs adébyou Swijs* bd aH émt- 
ornpovkh cu\doyioTiKy yap avdTy Kal ouy- 
Geros kat ovx épdmrerat THs TO voEpod 
Synucoupyod voepas odcias’ dN’ 7 Kara THY 
értBorny THyy avromrixny Kal THY 
éragdyy Tot vonrod, kal Thy wow Thy 
ampos Tov Snuwoupycxoy vodv.—Procl. in Plat. 
Tim. 92 B—D. 
5 1 Cor. xv. 50. 
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corruptible, earthy, body': and it was a common peri- 
phrasis of this dvOpwzos 6 rodvs amongst the Jews?: in 
the like sense is cdp£ «al aiua—‘flesh and blood,’ in those 
and other places in the New Testament used, where this 
phrase occurs, viz. Matth. xvi. 17; Gal. i.16; Ephes. vi. 
12; Heb. ii. 14. But, in opposition to this gross earthy 
body, the apostle speaks of copa mvevparixov— a spiritual 
body’,’ such as shall ‘put on incorruption and immor- 
tality ‘, and, consequently, differing from that body which 
here makes up this compounded animal being: and, ac- 
cordingly, our Saviour speaks of ‘the children of the 
resurrection,’ that ‘they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, nor can they die any more, but are iga-yyedou',’ 
or, as it is in St Matthew and Mark, ws ay-yeho too 
Geov, ‘as the angels of God;’ and so the Jewish writers 
are wont to use the same phrase to express the state 
of glory by, viz. that then good men shall be sicut angeli 
mainisterit®. 
1 Vide Hammond in loco. * Ibid. ver. 53. 


2 DT) Ae 5 Luke xx. 36. 
3 1 Cor, xv. 44. énavn oxbdps 


OF 


PROPHECY, 


OR 


A DISCOURSE 


TREATING OF 


The nature of prophecy.—The different degrees of the prophetical spirit.—The dif- 
ference of prophetical dreams from all other dreams recorded in Scripture.—The 
difference of the true prophetical spirit from enthusiastical imposture.—What the 
meaning of those actions is, that are frequently in Scripture attributed to the pro- 
phets, whether they were real or only imaginary.—The schools of the prophets.— 
The sons, or disciples of the prophets.—The dispositions antecedent and preparatory 
to prophecy.—The periods of time when the prophetical spirit ceased in the Jewish 
and Christian churches.—Rules for the better understanding of prophetical writ. 





For prophecy came not in old time by the will of man; but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 2 Pet. i. 21. 


Ilpodirns tov wer ovdey dmopbeyyerat, addébrpia 5& mdvra Uanxobvros érépov. 
Sathy 8 ob O€uis, Epunvel yevérOar Oeot, Wore kuplws moxOnpés ovdels evOoverg, pov 
58 copG rabr’ egapysrre, eet kal pdvos bpyavov Geod eorw yxobv, Kpovdpevoy Kal 
wAnTTOpevoy dopdrws vw’ abrod. Philo Jud. Tom. rv. p. 116. 


OF 


PROPHECY. 





CHAPTER I. 


That prophecy is the way whereby revealed truth is dispensed and con- 
veyed to us. Man’s mind capable of conversing and being acquainted, 
as well with revealed or positive truth, as with natural truth. Truths 
of natural inscription may be excited in us, and cleared to us, by 
means of prophetical influence. That the Scripture frequently accom- 
modates itself to vulgar apprehension, and speaks of things in the 
greatest way of condescension. 





[TAVING spoken to those principles of natural theo- 
logy which have the most proper and necessary 
influence upon life and practice, and are most pregnant 
with moral goodness; we come now to consider those 
pieces of revealed truth which tend, most of all, to foment 
and cherish true and real piety. 

But, before we fall expressly into any strict inquiry 
concerning them, it may not be amiss to examine how, 
and in what manner, this kind of truth, which depends 
solely upon the free will of God, is manifested unto 
mankind; and so treat a little concerning Prophecy— 
which, indeed, is the only way whereby this kind of 
truth can be dispensed to us. For though our own 
reason and understanding carry all natural truth neces- 
sary for practice in any sort, engraven upon themselves, 
and folded up in their own essences more immediately, as 
being the first participations of the Divine Mind con- 
sidered in its own eternal nature: yet positive truth can 
only be made known to us by a free influx of the Divine 
Mind upon our minds and understandings. And as it 
ariseth out of nothing else but the free pleasure of the 
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Divinity, so, without any natural determination, it freely 
shines upon the souls of men where and when it listeth, 
hiding its light from them, or displaying it forth upon 
them, as it pleaseth. 

Yet the souls of men are as capable of conversing 
with it, though it do not naturally arise out of the 
fecundity of their own understandings, as they are with 
any sensible and external objects. And as our sensations 
carry the notions of material things to our understandings, 
which before were unacquainted with them; so there is 
some analogical way, whereby the knowledge of Divine 
Truth may also be revealed to us. For so we may call, 
as well that historical truth of corporeal and material 
things, which we are informed of by our senses, truth of 
revelation, as that Divine Truth of which we now speak: 
and, therefore, we may have as certain and infallible a 
way of being acquainted with the one, as with the other. 
And God, having so contrived the nature of our souls, 
that we may converse one with another, and inform one 
another of things we knew not before, would not make us 
so deaf to His Divine voice that breaks the rocks, and 
rends the mountains asunder; He would not make us 
so undisciplinable in divine things, as that we should not 
be capable of receiving any impressions from Himself of 
those things with which we were before unacquainted. 
And this way of communicating truth to the souls of 
men is originally nothing else but prophetical or enthu- 
slastical; and so we may take notice of the general nature 
of Prophecy. 

Though I would not all this while be mistaken, as if 
I thought no natural truth might be, by the means of 
prophetical influence, awakened within us, and cleared up 
to us, or that we could not, lumine prophetico, behold the 
‘truths of natural inscription;’ for, indeed, onc main end 
and scope of the prophetical spirit seems to be the quick- 
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ening up of our minds to a more lively converse with 
those eternal truths of reason, which commonly lie buried 
in so much fleshly obscurity within us, that we discern 
them not. And, therefore, the Scripture treats, not only 
of those pieces of truth which are the results of God’s 
free counsels, but also of those which are most akin and 
allied to our own understandings, and that in the greatest 
way of condescension that may be, speaking to the weak- 
est sort of men in the most vulgar sort of dialect: which 
it may not be amiss to take a little notice of. 

Divine truth hath its humiliation and exinanition, as 
well as its exaltation. Divine truth becomes many times 
in Scripture incarnate, debasing itself to assume our rude 
conceptions, that so it might converse more freely with us, 
and infuse its own Divinity into us'. God having been 
pleased herein to manifest Himself not more jealous of 
His own glory, than He is (as I may say) zealous of our 
good. Nos non habemus aures, sicut Deus habet linguam. 
If He should speak in the language of eternity, who could 
understand Him, or interpret His meaning? or if He 
should have declared His truth to us, only in a way of 
the purest abstraction that human souls are capable of, 
how should then the more rude and illiterate sort of men 
have been able to apprehend it? Truth is content, when 
it comes into the world, to wear our mantles, to learn our 
language; to conform itself, as it were, to our dress and 
fashions: it affects not that state, or fastus, which the 
disdainful rhetorician sets out his style withal—non Taren- 
tinis aut Siculis hee scribimus; but it speaks with the 
most idiotical sort of men in the most idiotical way, and 


1 In Holy Scripture terms with which rich banquet, trees whose fruits never 
we are familiar are employed to aid our fail, and living fountains of waters figure 
understanding of things beyond our com- the bliss of heaven; while the never-dying 
prehension. The eye and the hand or worm and the continually replenished fire 
arm are there associated with the idea of | of the Jewish Hinnom shadow forth the 
the omnipresence and omnipotence of God; torments of hell. 
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becomes all things to all men, as every son of truth 
should do, for their good. This was well observed in 
that old cabalistical axiom among the Jews—lumen super- 
num nungquam descendit sine indumento'. And therefore, 
it may be, the best way to understand the true sense and 
meaning of the Scripture, is not rigidly to examine it 
upon philosophical interrogatories, or to bring it under 
the scrutiny of school definitions and distinctions. It 
speaks not to us so much in the tongue of the learned 
philosophers of the world, as in the plainest and most 
vulgar dialect that may be. This the Jews constantly 
observed and took notice of; and, therefore, it was one 
common rule among them for a true understanding of the 
Scripture, lex loquitur lingua filiorum hominum?, which 
Maimonides expounds thus: quicquid homines ab initio 
cogitationis sue intelligentia et imaginatione sua possunt 
assequi, id, in Scriptura, attribuitur Creatori®. And, 
therefore, we find almost all corporeal properties attri- 
buted to God in Scripture, quia vulgus hominum ab initio 
cogitationis entitatem non apprehendunt, nisi in rebus cor- 
poreis—as the same author observes*. But such of them 
as sound imperfection in vulgar ears, as eating and drink- 
ing, and the like, these (saith he) the Scripture nowhere 
attributes to Him*. The reason of this plain and idiomati- 
cal style of Scripture it may be worth our farther taking 


1 In this general maxim, reference is 
had to those borrowed expressions, in 
speaking of the Deity, whereby His nature 
is, as it were, vei/ed from us. «As when it 
is said of God, that He walked in the gar- 
den in the cool of the day ; that the hea- 
ven is His throne, and the carth His foot- 
stool; that Ifis mouth hath spoken it; 
that the heavens are tho work of His 
fingers ; thal there was darknoss under 
His fect; that Tle clothed Himself with 
light, with righteousness, with vengeance, 
&e—Vid. ‘Cabalistarum soloctiora ob- 
scurioraque Dogmata a Joanne Pico ex- 


cerpta.’ Venetiis MDLXIX. (pp. 161, 2.) 
SSDIN YA eS. AWN mM 
Vid. Talm. Babylon. Jebamoth, fol. 71 a. 


et passim ; Maimon. de Fundam. Legis, 
cap. I. § ry. 

Sy DIN ya pS aN a4 
pda ons ad seers a S905 ar 
si macnn onSana yyy) yngan 
rmdyms sovad yy oe ates rore 
Nevochim, Vars 1. c. 26. (Ct. De Fundam. 
Legis, ea. t. § 14.) 

‘parma no nna porn wee Nb 
ada pend ox 13 mints roid. 

5 Ibid. 
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notice of, as it is laid down by the forenamed author: 
‘For this reason the law speaks according to the language 
of the sons of men, because it is the most commodious 
and easy way of initiating and teaching children, women, 
and the common people, who have not ability to appre- 
hend things according to the very nature and essence of 
them!’ Again: ‘And if we were not led to the know- 
ledge of things by examples and similitudes, but were put 
to learn and understand all things in their formal notions 
and essential definitions, and were to believe nothing but 
upon preceding demonstrations; then we may well think 
that (seeing this cannot be done but after long prepara- 
tions) the greater part of men would be at the conclusion 
of their days, before they could know whether there be a 
God or no’, &. Hence is that axiom so frequent among 
the Jewish doctors: ‘Great is the power of the prophets, 
who, while they looked down upon these sensible and 
conspicable things, were able to furnish out the notion of 
intelligible and inconspicable beings thereby, to the rude 
senses of illiterate people*.’ 

The Scripture was not writ for sagacious and abstracted 
minds only, or philosophical heads; for then how few 
are there that should have been taught the true know- 
ledge of God thereby? ‘Vidi filios cceenaculs, et erant 
pauci,’ was an ancient Jewish proverb‘. We are not 


LAMnn ma. map Nn ASN 
Sand noo onynd...ots 12 wa 
$3) wom peyon amis mod) na 
‘p> ovat pand ands. yx Dyn 
{ONNDN $ Pars I. c. 33- 

a mbspn ty Sy nyt yn Nb ver 
sot bx rveen xd) Dp Dw. 
pag pown asa anw sds dwn 
poxnd ayte’ moa poxmay pypysyn 
snx SON TWEN ON TN NpWwA 12 
mpd mr sea a mA Mysan 
moe ten wy Ne am DDI AN 
s myON PRE IN DWI bid. Pars. v. 34. 

So far (says Maimonides) from the du- 


ration of human life being sufficient to 
enable a man to become acquainted with 
the properties and qualities of God with- 
out the assistance afforded by similitudes 
and allegories, it would, in the generality 
of instances, prove inadequate to assure 
him of the very existence of the Deity. 

3 oor ony omvasde na dyna 
smyy> ANN More Nevock. Pars 1. 
v. 46. The words are taken, as Mai- 
monides says, from the Bereshith Rabba 
($27). Vid. note on the same quotation 
in the next chapter. 
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always rigidly to adhere to the very letter of the text. 
There is a 0539 and a ND) in the Scripture, as the Jewish 
interpreters observe. We must not think that it always 
gives us formal definitions of things, for it speaks com- 
monly according to vulgar apprehension: as when it tells 
of ‘the ends of the heaven’, which now almost every 
idiot knows hath no ends at all. So when it tells us that 
‘God breathed into man the breath of life, and man be- 
came a living soul’; the expression is very idiomatical as 
may be, and seems to comply with that vulgar conceit, 
that the soul of man is nothing else but a kind of vital 
breath or air: and yet the immortality thereof is evidently 
alluded to in setting forth a double original of the two 
parts of man, his body and his soul; the one of which is 
brought in as arising up out of the dust of the earth, the 
other as proceeding from the breath of God Himself. 

So we find very vulgar expressions concerning God 
Himself, besides those which attribute sensation and 
motion to Him, as when He is set forth as ‘riding upon 
the wings of the wind; ‘riding upon the clouds; ‘sitting 
in heaven,’ and the like; which seem to determine His 
indifferent Omnipresence to some peculiar place: whereas, 
indeed, such passages as these can be fetched from nothing 
else but those gross apprehensions which the generality of 
men have of God, as being most there, from whence the 
objects of dread and admiration most of all smite and 
insinuate themselves into their senses, as they do from the 
air, clouds, winds, or heaven. So, the state of hell and 
misery is set forth by such denominations as were most apt 
to strike a terror into the minds of men; and, accordingly, 
it is called certus gigantwm—the place where all those old 


Babylon, Suceah, fol. 45.  Sanhed. fol. stead of * ccenaculi,’ Munk translates 


970. The phrase is quoted by Maimoni- ashy by ‘clevationis,’ ‘les gens d'éléva- 
des (More Neroch. Vars I. cap. 34 sub tion. Vid. Le Guide des Egarés. 
init) In the Talmud the words are at- 1 Psal. xix. 6. Matt. xxiv. a7. 


tributed to R. Simeon Ben Jochai.  Th- 3 Gen. ii. 7. 
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giants, whom divine vengeance pursued in the general 
deluge, were assembled together; as it is well observed by 
a late author of our own upon the words: ‘The man that 
wandereth out of the way of understanding,’ in certu gi- 
gantum commorabitur!. And, accordingly, we find the 
state and condition of these expressed thus: gigantes 
gemunt sub aquis, et qui habitant cum ws. Nudus est 
infernus coram illo, et nullum est operimentum perditiont, 
as the vulgar Latin renders it. ‘The giants groan under 
the waters, and they that dwell with them. Hell is naked 
before Him, (that is, God,) and destruction hath no cover- 
ing?.” In like manner, our Saviour sets forth hell as a 
great valley of fire, like that of Hinnom, which was pre- 
pared with a great deal of skill, to torture and torment the 
devils in. Again, we find heaven set forth sometimes as 
a place of continual banqueting, where, according to the 
Jewish customs, they should lie down in one another's 
bosoms at a perpetual feast: sometimes, as a Paradise 
furnished with all kinds of delight and pleasure. Again, 
when the Scripture would intimate God’s seriousness and 
reality in any thing, it brings Him in as ordering it a 
great while ago, before the foundation ofthe world was 
laid, as if He more regarded that than the building of the 
world. 

I might instance in many more things of this nature, 
wherein the philosophical or physical nature and literal 
verity of things cannot so reasonably be supposed to be 
set forth to us, as the moral and theological. But I shall 
leave this argument, and now come more precisely to 


1 Prov. xxi. 16. The man that wan- 
dereth out of the way of understanding 
shall remain in the congregation of the 
dead, D'NDT ONPA ‘in cetu Gigan- 
tum.’—Jos. Mede in Diatrib. 

2 Job xxvi. 5, 6. Probably the trans- 
lation of D'ND by ‘gigantes’ is incor- 
rect, as well as the interpretation of both 


the above passages as indicative of the 
torments of hell, rather than of the state 
of the dead. The DINW of which Job 
speaks, need not be considered as synony- 
mous with the ‘hell’ compared by our 
Saviour with the valley of Hinnom.— Vid. 
Lee, note on Job xxvi. 5, 6. 
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consider the nature of Prophecy, by which God flows in 
upon the minds of men, extrinsically to their own proper 
operations, and conveys truth immediately from Himself 


into them. 





CHAPTER II. 


That the prophetical spirit did not always manifest itself with the same 
clearness and evidence. The gradual difference of divine Ulumination 
between Moses, the Prophets, and the Hagiographi. A general survey 
of the nature of prophecy, properly so called. Of the joint impressions 
and operations of the understanding and fancy in prophecy. Of 
the four degrees of prophecy. The difference between a vision and a 


dream. 


UT before we do this, we shall briefly premise some- 
thing in general concerning that gradual variety 
whereby these divine enthusiasms were discovered to the 
prophets of old. The prophetical spirit did not always 
manifest itself eodem vigore lwminis—with the same clear- 
ness and evidence, in the same exaltation of its light: but 
sometimes that light was more strong and vivid, some- 
times more wan and obscure; which seems to be insinu- 
ated in that passage, ‘God, who in time past spake unto 
the fathers by the prophets,’ wodvuepas kai wodutporws!. 
So, we find an evident difference of prophetical illumina- 
tion asserted in Scripture between Moses and the rest of 
the prophets; ‘And there arose not a prophet since, in 
Israel, like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face*:’ 
which words have a manifest reference to that which God 
Hinself, in a more public and open way, declared con- 
cerning Moses, upon occasion of some arrogant speeches 
of Aaron and Miriam, who would equalize their own 


1 Web. i. a. In portions, not altoge- — the prophets, and sometimes by voice from 
ther, and that somotimes by visions or by — heayen.—Hammond Zn loco. 
dreams, sometimes by the oracle, somo- 2 Yout. xxxiv. to. 


times by the coming of Itis Spirit upon 
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degree of prophecy to that of Moses. ‘And the Lord came 
down in the pillar of the cloud, and stood in the door of 
the tabernacle, and called Aaron and Miriam; and they 
both came forth: and He said, Hear My words; if there 
be a prophet among you, I the Lord will make Myself 
known unto him in a vision, and will speak unto him in a 
dream. My servant Moses is not so, who is faithful in all 
Mine house; with him will I speak mouth to mouth, even 
apparently, and not in dark speeches; and the similitude 
of the Lord shall he behold. Wherefore then were ye not 
afraid to speak against My servant Moses'? In these 
words, that degree of Divine illumination, whereby God 
made Himself known to Moses, seems to be set forth as 
something transcendent to the prophetical illumination: 
and so the phrase of the New Testament is wont to dis- 
tinguish between Moses and the Prophets, as if, indeed, 
Moses had been greater than any prophet. But, besides 
this gradual difference between Moses and the Prophets, 
there is another difference very famous amongst the Jewish 
writers between the Prophets and the Hagiographi; which 
hagiographi were supposed, by them, to be much inferior 
to the prophets. But what this difference between them 
was, we shall endeavour to show more fully hereafter. 
Having briefly premised this, and glanced at a three- 
fold inspiration relating to Moses, the Prophets, and the 
Hagiographi; we shall first of all inquire into the nature of 
that which is peculiarly, amongst the Jews, called pro- 
phetical. And this is thus defined to us by Maimonides: 
‘The true essence of prophecy is nothing else but an in- 
fluence from the Deity first upon the rational, and after- 
wards upon the imaginative faculty, by the mediation of 
the active intellect?’ This definition belongs, indeed, to 


1 Numb. xii. 5—8. nbnn sasn non by Sen Sowa 
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prophecy as it is technically so called, and distinguished 
by Maimonides, both from that degree of Divine illumina- 
tion which was above it, which the masters constantly 
attribute to Moses, and from that other degree inferior to 
it, which they call woipn ma—Spiritus Sanctus—that 
Holy Spirit that moved in the souls of the hagiographa. 

But Rabbi Joseph Albo hath given us a wider descrip- 
tion, so as to take in also the gradus Jfosaicus: ‘ Prophecy 
is an influence from God upon the rational faculty, either 
by the mediation of the fancy or otherwise: and this 
influence, whether by the ministry of an angel or other- 
wise, makes a man to know such things as, by his natural 
abilities, he could not attain to the knowledge of!’ 
Though here, our author seems too much to have strait- 
ened the latitude of prophetical influence, whereby (as we 
intimated before) not only those pieces of divine truth 
may be communicated to the souls of men, which are not 
contained within their own ideas, but also those may be 
excited, which have a necessary connexion with, and de- 
pendence upon, reason. 

But the main thing that we shall observe in this 
description is, that faculty or power of the soul, upon 
which these extraordinary impressions of divine light or 
influence are made; which, in all proper prophecy, is both 
the rational and imaginative power. For, in this case. 
they supposed the imaginative power to be set forth as a 
stage, upon which certain visa and simulacra were repre- 
sentedto their understandings, just indeed as they are to 
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when conversions of the Jews to Christi- 
anity were of frequent occurrence. The 
object of its learned and philosophical 
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-——Rabhi Joseph Albo, De Lundamentis 
Fide, Lib. 11. cap. 8, sub fin, 
The work referred to here, and in 
various subsequent pages, was composed 
varly in the fifteenth century, at a time 


author was to put a stop to such con- 
versions, by a brief exposition of the 
articles of the Jewish faith, and an attack 
upon the leading tencts of the Christian 
religion, — Vid. Bartoloceii RBibliothecam 
Magnam Rabbinicam, Tom, 111. p. 796. 
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us in our common dreams; only that the understandings 
of the prophets were always kept awake and strongly 
acted upon by God in the midst of these apparitions, to 
see the intelligible mysteries in them, and go, in these 
types and shadows, which were symbols of some spiritual 
things, to behold the antitypes themselves: which is the 
meaning of that old maxim of the Jews which we formerly 
cited out of Maimonides; Magna est virtus, seu fortitudo, 
prophetarum qui assimilant formam cum formante eam’. 
But in case the imaginative faculty be not thus set forth 
as the scene of all prophetical illumination, but only the 
impressions of things, nakedly, without any schemes or 
pictures, be made immediately upon the understanding 
itself, then is it reckoned to be the gradus Mosaicus, 
wherein God speaks, as it were, ‘face to face—of which 
more hereafter. 
| Accordingly R. Albo, in the book before cited’, hath 
distinguished prophecy into these four degrees*. The first 
and lowest of all is, when the imaginative power is most 
predominant, so that the impressions made upon it are 
too busy, and the scene becomes too turbulent for the 
rational faculty to discern the true mystical and ana- 
gogical sense of them clearly; and in this case the enthu- 
siasms spend themselves extremely in parables, stmilitudes, 
and allegories, in a dark and obscure manner, as is very 


p. 166. Of. note 3, p. 175. 

2 De Fundam. Fidei, Lib. mt. c. 10. 

3 Another and fuller distribution of 
the degrees of Prophecy may be found in 


1 The images formed in the minds of 
the prophets were a divine revelation to 
them, and were no less the creation of 
God than was the imaginative faculty 


itself. The prophets, while they abhorred 
the idea of attributing any thing corporeal 
to the Deity, nevertheless scrupled not to 
represent Him by means of such images, 
and so to compare the Creator with the 
thing created. In this consisted their 
‘virtus seu fortitudo.’ ‘Les prophttes 
ont eu une grande hardiesse d’assimiler 
ensemble Ja créature et son Createur.’— 
Vide Munk, Le Guide des Lyarés,’ Tom. i. 


Maimonides (More Nevoch. Pars 11. c. 45). 
They are there made to be eleven in num- 
ber, and are arranged according to the 
mode in which the inspiration was given, 
e.g. by ‘the Spirit of the Lord,’ ‘the 
Word of the Lord,’ ‘an angel in a vision,” 
&c. He had previously distributed them 
with respect to the imaginative and the 
rational power of the prophet. — Jfore 
Nevoch. Pars I. c. 36. 
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manifest in the prophecies of Zechariah, and many of 
those of Ezekiel, as also those of Daniel: where, though 
we have first the outward frame of things dramatically set 
forth so potently in the prophet’s fancy, as that his mind 
was not at the same time capable of the mystical meaning, 
yet that was afterwards made known to him, but yet with 
much obscurity still attending it. 

This declining state of prophecy the Jews supposed 
then principally to have been, and this divine illu- 
mination to have been then setting in the horizon of 
the Jewish Church, when they were carried captive 
into Babylon. All this we may take a little more fully 
from our author himself: ‘Every prophet that is of a 
strong, sagacious, and piercing understanding, will appre- 
hend the thing nakedly without any similitude; whence 
it comes to pass that all his sayings prove distinct and 
clear, and free from all obscurity, having a literal truth in 
them: but the words of a prophet of an inferior rank or 
degree, are obscure, inwrapped in riddles and parables, 
and, therefore, have not a literal but allegorical truth 
contained in them’” Thus he. And so afterwards, ac- 
cording to the general opinion of the Jewish masters, he 
tells us that after the captivity, in the twilight of pro- 
phecy, Ezekiel began to speak altogether in riddles and 
parables’; and so he himself complains to God: ‘Ah 
Lord God, they say of me, Doth he not speak para- 
bles??? 

The second degree which our forementioned author 
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to their literal signification ; wherefore he 


complains to God, saying, &c.’—Jbed. 
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makes of prophecy is, when the strength of the imagina- 
tive and rational powers equally balance each other. 

The third is, when the rational power is most pre- 
dominant; in which case (as we heard before) the mind 
of the prophet is able to strip those things, that are repre- 
sented to it in the glass of fancy, of all their materiality 
and sensible nature, and apprehend them more distinctly 
in their own naked essence. 

The last and highest is the gradus Mosaicus, in which 
all imagination ceaseth, and the representation of truth 
descends not so low as the imaginative part, but is made 
in the highest stage of reason and understanding. 

But we shall hereafter speak more fully concerning 
the several degrees of prophetical inspiration, and discourse 
more particularly of the Ruach hakkodesh'; the highest 
degree of prophecy or gradus Mosaicus?; and Bath Kol, 
or the lowest degree of prophecy*. 

Seeing, then, that generally, all prophecy or prophetical 
enthusiasm lies in the joint impressions and operations of 
both these forementioned faculties, the Jews were wont to 
understand that passage in Numbers‘ as generally deci- 
phering the state or degree of prophecy, by which God 
would discover Himself to all those prophets that ever 
should arise up amongst them, or ever had been, except 
Moses and the Messiah. And there are only these two 
ways declared, whereby God would reveal Himselfto every 
other prophet—either in a vision or a dream®; both which 
are perpetually attended with such visa and semulacra 


1 Chap. vii. * Chap. xi. name will not be revealed to him én spe- 


3 Chap. x. 

4 «Tf there be a prophet among you, 
I the Lord will make Myself known unto 
him in a vision, and will speak unto him 
in a dream. My servant Moses is not 
so.’ Numb. xii. Jarchi’s comment is as 
follows: oY MI PR ‘Ow NDE 
seytmy DIOMA NON TU NOMNPEDNI 
‘The Divine presence (Shecinah) of My 


culo lucido, but in a dream or vision.’ 
The expression in speculo lucido refers 
particularly to the revelations made by 
God to Moses. 
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continentur omnes prophetie gradus.’— 
More Nevoch. Pars 1. v. 36. 
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sensibilia as must needs be impressed upon common 
sense or fancy, whereby the prophets seemed to have all 
their senses waking and exercising their several functions, 
though indeed all was but scenical or dramatical. Ac- 
cording to this two-fold way of divine inspiration, the 
prophet Joel foretels the nature of that prophetical Spirit 
that should be poured out in the latter times'; and in 
Jeremiah we have the false prophets brought in as endea- 
vouring apishly to imitate the true prophets of God, in 
fortifying their fancies by the power of divination, that 
they might talk of dreams and visions when they came 
among the people’. 

Now for the difference between these two—a dream 
and a vision—it seems rather to lie in circumstantials 
than in any thing essential; and therefore Maimonides 
tells us,—that in a dream a voice was frequently heard, 
which was not usual in a vision?. But the representation 
of divine things by some sensible images or some narra- 
tive voice must needs be in them both. But yet the Jews 
are wont to make a vision superior to a dream, as repre- 
senting things more to the life—which, indeed, seizeth 


1 ‘Your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, your old men shall dream 
dreams, your young men shall see visions,’ 
Joel ii. 28. O° ‘22 NIT MNIBIAty 'Dd 
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prophecy consists of two kinds, the pro- 
phetic dream and the prophetic vision, as 
was declared in the Law, ‘I will make 
myself known unto him in a vision, and 
will speak unto him in a dream,” there- 
fore it is here said with reference to the 
number of degrees of propheey which you 
find therein, that the old men among them 
shall attain to prophetic dreams, and the 
young men to sights which they shall sce 


to be of the character of prophetic visions.” 
Abarbanel in loco. 

2 Jer. xiv. 14. 
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speech with the dream only, and assigning 
to the vision the union of the intellect and 
its influence. This is the meaning of the 
expression, “In a vision I will make 
known myself to him’... while it is not 
declared that ina vision he (i, «. the pro- 
phet) hears any thing from God.’—More 
Nevoch, Pars I. c. 45. 
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upon the prophet while he is awake, but it no sooner sur- 
priseth him than all his external senses are bound; and so 
it often declines into a true dream, as Maimonides, in the 
place forenamed', proves by the example of Abraham, 
where the vision in which God had appeared to him (as 
it is related Gen. xv. 1) passed into a sleep: ‘And when 
the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell upon Abram; 
and, lo, a korror of great darkness fell upon him’.’ These 
words seem to be nothing else but a description of that 
passage which he had, by sleep, out of his vision into a 
dream. 

Now to these ecstatical impressions, whereby the ima- 
gination and mind of the prophet was thus ravished from 
itself, and was made subject wholly to some agent intel- 
lect informing it and shining upon it, I suppose St Paul 
had respect. ‘Now we see & éaomT pou év awirypati—by a 
glass, in riddles or parables*; for so he seems to compare 
the highest illuminations which we have here, with that 
constant irradiation of the Divinity upon the souls of men 
in the life to come: and this glassing of divine things by 
hieroglyphics and emblems in the fancy which he speaks 
of, was the proper way of prophetical inspiration. 

For the further clearing of this, I shall take notice of 
one passage more out of a Jewish writer, that is, R. Bechai, 
concerning this present argument. Voluit Deus assimilare 
prophetiam reliquorum prophetarum homint speculum in- 
spicienti, prout innuunt Rabbini nostri allo axiomate pro- 
verbiali, nemo inspiciat speculum sabbato. Illud speculum 
est vitreum, in quo reflectitur homini sua wpsius forma 
et imago per vim reflexivam speculi, cum revera nihil 

1mow Uy SDINT TDN WWE! heard is in the first instance a vision, but 
monn con 127 yowa Neypny afterwards, through the depth it attains, it 
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ejusmodi in speculo realiter existat. Talis erat prophetia 
reliquorum prophetarum, eo quod contuebantur sacras et 
puras imagines et lumina superna, ex medio splendoris et 
puritatis istorum luminum realium, vise sunt illis similitu- 
dines, vise sunt ilis tales forme quales sunt forme humane’. 
By this he seems to refer to those images of the living 
creatures represented, in a prophetical vision, to Isaiah 
and Ezekiel; but he generally intimates thus much to 
us—that the light and splendour of prophetical wlumina- 
tion was not so triumphant over the prophet’s fancy, but 
that he viewed his own image, and saw like a man, and 
understood things after the manner of men in all these 
prophetical visions. 





CHAPTER III. 


How the prophetical dreams did differ from all other kinds of dreams 
recorded in Scripture. This further illustrated out of several passages 
of Philo Judeus pertinent to this purpose. 


E have now taken a general survey of the nature of 

prophecy, which is always attended, as we have 
shown, with a vision or a dream, though indeed there is 
no dream properly without a vision. And here, before 
we pass from hence, it will be necessary to take notice of 
a main distinction the Hebrew doctors are wont to make 
of dreams, lest we mistake all those dreams which we 
meet with in Scripture, and take them all for prophetical, 
whereas many of them were not such. For though, 
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indeed, they were all @eéreumra—sent by God—yet many 
were sent as monitions and instructions, and had not the 
true force and vigour of prophetical dreams in them; and 
so they are wont commonly to distinguish between 
pqs ovon and 935 nbn. There are somnia vera and som- 
mia prophetica; and these Maimonides hath thus generally 
characterized: ‘When it is said in Holy Writ, that God 
came to such a man in a dream of the night, that cannot 
be called a prophecy, nor such a man a prophet; for the 
meaning is no more than this, that some admonition or 
instruction was given by God to such a man, and that it 
was in a dream!’ Of this sort he and the rest of the 
Hebrew writers hold those dreams to be which were sent 
to Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Abimelech, and Laban; 
upon which last two our author observes the great caution 
of Onkelos the proselyte, who was instructed in the 
Jewish learning by R. Eleazar and R. Joshua, the most 
famous doctors of that age, that in his preface to those 
dreams of Laban and Abimelech he says, et venit verbum 
a Domino: but doth not say, as when the dreams were 
prophetical, et revelavit se Dominus®. Besides, a main 
reason for which they deny those dreams to be prophetical 
is, that they that were made partakers of them were 
unsanctified men; whereas it is a tradition amongst them, 
that the spirit of prophecy was not communicated to any 
but good men®. 

But, indeed, the main difference between these two 
sorts of dreams seems to consist in this—that such as 
were not prophetical were much weaker in their energy 
upon the imagination than the others were, insomuch 
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that they wanted the strength and force of a divine 
evidence, so as to give a plenary assurance to the mind 
of him who was the subject of them, of their divine 
original; as we see in those dreams of Solomon!', where it 
is said of him, ‘when he awoke he said, Behold it was 
a dream;’ as if he had not been effectually confirmed, 
from the energy of the dream itself, that it was a true 
prophetical influx. 

But there is yet another difference they are wont to 
make between them, which is—that these somnia vera, or 
vovdertxa, ordinarily contained in them oes cht 
something that was apyov, or void of reality: as in that 
dream of Joseph concerning the sun, the moon, and the 
eleven stars bowing down to him; whereas his mother, 
who should there have been signified by the moon, was 
dead and buried before, and so incapable of performing 
that respect to him which the other at last did. Upon 
occasion of which dream, the Gemarist doctors have 
framed this axiom: ‘As there is no corn without straw, 
so neither is there any mere dream without something 
that is apyov—void of reality, and insignificant®.’ Accord- 
ingly Rab. Albo hath framed this distinction between 
them; ‘There is no mere dream without something in it 
that is apyov; but prophecy is a thing wholly and most 
exactly true®.’ 


1; Kings ili, s—15, and ix. 2. 
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moon, &e.”” whereas at that time his 
mother was no more.'—Jbid. 
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The general difference between prophetical dreams and 
those that are merely nouthetical or monitory, and all else 
which we find recorded in Scripture, Philo Judeeus in his 
Tract de Somniis and elsewhere, hath at large laid down. 
The proper character of those that were prophetical he 
clearly insinuates to be that ecstatical rapture whereby, in 
all prophetical dreams, some more potent cause, acting 
upon the mind and imagination of the prophets, snatched 
them from themselves, and so left more potent and evident 
impressions upon them. 

I shall the more largely set down his notion, because 
it tends to the clearing of the business in hand, and is, I 
think, much obscured, if not totally corrupted, by his 
translator Gelenius. His design is indeed to show, that 
Moses taught these several ways whereby dreams are 
conveyed from heaven, that so his sublime and recondite 
doctrine might be the better hid up therein; and, there- 
fore, sailing between Cabbalism and Platonism, he gropes 
after an allegorical and mystical meaning in them all. 
His first sort of divine dreams he thus defines: ‘The first 
kind was when God Himself did begin the motion in the 
fancy, and secretly whispered such things as are unknown 
indeed to us, but perfectly known to Himself!” And of 
this sort he makes Joseph’s dreams, the sense whereof was 
unknown to Joseph himself at first, and then runs out 
into an allegorical exposition of them in the book entitled 


‘ Joseph.’ 


which is confessedly to be made in the 
explanation of a parable—that the general 
scope is to be regarded, while some minor 


ence arises from the variety in the cha- 
racters of the prophets themselves and 
their capabilities. Fire, says he, possesses 


fixed properties, but it produces effects 
varying according to the nature of the 
substances submitted to its influence, 
liquefying wax, but hardening salt. 

The limitation here made in the inter- 
pretation of a dream is similar to that 


points are not to be urged as possessing 
particular significance. 
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The second kind is this: ‘When our rational faculty, 
being moved together with the soul of the world, and 
filled with a divinely-inspired fury, doth predict those 
things that are to come'.’ In these words, by his Wuxa 
zav ddwv, he means the same thing with that which in a 
former book about the same argument he had called trav 
ddAwy voov—‘the mind of the universe-—which, mingling 
its influence with our minds, begets these qpoyvwoes or 
previsions. And this is nothing else but that which 
others of his tribe call bypm Sow, or intellectus agens, 
which, it seems, he understood to be the same with anima 
mundi or ‘ universal soul,’ as it is described by the Pytha- 
goreans and Platonists. Of this sort of dreams he makes 
those of Jacob’s ladder, and of Laban’s sheep. And these 
kinds of dreams, wiz. that wherein the intellectus agens 
doth simply act upon our minds as patients to it, and 
that wherein our minds do co-operate with the universal 
soul, and so understand the meaning of the influx, he thus 
compares together: Ao o iepoavTns Tas wev KaTa TO TpwTov 
onuavouevos avtacias, T paves wavy Kat apicy ws éunvucer, 
ate tov Oecou XeNT mors capeow éotkoTa Oa TeV ovetpwv 
umoBadrovTos’ Tas O€ kata To cevTepor, oure opdcpa Tnravyes, 
ovTe ckoTiws Uyav’ ov Umdderyna 4 UTO TIS ovpavoxALaKos 
avetca ovns% In these words it is to be observed, that 
he calls the matter of the first sort of dreams ypyopors 
cadéow eoxora, Which Gelenius hath mistaken whilst he 
translates it ‘Det oraculis certis convenientia. With his 
leave, therefore, I should thus interpret that whole pas- 
sage; Yuure Aoses sacer cntistes indigitans illas phantasics 
que oboriuntur secundum primam speciem, eas perspicue 
et adimodum manifeste indicavit; (i.e. by adding an 
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explication of those @nigmata of Joseph's sun, moon, 
stars, and sheaves, which he himself in his dream under- 
stood not—which explication is not made in the examples 
of the second sort) quippe Deus subjecit illas phantasias 
per somma que similes sunt veris prophetiis, (i.e. per- 
fecte prophetie}, sive somniis propheticis*, uti logui amant 
magistri). Secundi vero generis somnia nec plane dilu- 
cide nec valde obscure indigitavit; qualia erant somnia 
de scala cclesti, &c. Now these dreams of Joseph, though 
they contained matter of a lke nature to prophetical 
inspiration, yet were indeed not such, and therefore 
are accounted by all the Jewish writers only as somnia 
vera; and so our author endeavours to prove, very fitly to 
our purpose, though, indeed, upon a mistake which he 
took out of the version of the Seventy*. ‘Joseph said, 
[methought*] we were binding sheaves.’ ‘That word 
methought is the language of one that is uncertain, 
dubious, and obscurely surmising; not of one that is 
firmly assured, and plainly sees things: indeed it very 
well befits those who are newly awoke out of a sound 
sleep, and have scarce ceased to dream, to say “me- 
thought ;” not those who are fully awake, and behold 
all things clearly. But Jacob, who was more exercised 
in divine things, hath no such word as “methought” 
when he speaks of his dream, but, says he, “ Behold, a 
ladder set upon the earth, and the top of it reached up 
to heaven®.”’ After the same manner, almost, doth 
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Maimonides distinguish between somnia vera and pro- 
phetica, making Jacob’s dreams (as all the Jewish 
writers do) to be prophetical'. 

The third kind of dreams mentioned by Philo is thus 
laid down by him. ‘The third kind is, when in sleep the 
soul, being moved of itself, and agitating itself, is in a 
kind of rapturous rage, and in a divine fury doth foretel 
future things by a prophetic faculty’’ And then, which 
is more to our purpose, he thus sets forth the nature of 
those fancies which discover themselves in this kind of 
dreams. ‘The phantasms which belong to the third kind, 
are more plainly declared by Moses than the former; for, 
containing a very profound and dark meaning, they re- 
quired to the explaining of them a knowledge of the art 
of interpreting dreams$:’ as those dreams of Pharaoh, his 
butler, and baker, and of Nebuchadnezzar, who were only 
amazed and dazzled with those strange apparitions that 
were made to them, but not at all enlightened by them. 
These are of that kind which Plato sometimes speaks of, 
that cannot be understood without a prophet; and, there- 
fore, he would have some prophet or wise man always set 
over this pavrixyj. Thus we have seen these three sorts of 
treams according to Philo, the first and last whereof the 
Jewish doctors conjoin together, and constantly prefer the 
oneirocritics of them, to the dreamers themselves: and, 
therefore, whereas they depress the notion of them, con- 
sidered in themselves, below any deerce of propheey, vet 
the interpretation of them they attribute to the ep ay 
or Holy Spirit; except there be an interpretation of the 
dream in the dream itsclf, so that the mind of the 


1 Maim. More Neroch, Pars 11. ¢. 36. 
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dreamer be fully satisfied both in the meaning and 
divinity thereof; for then it is truly prophetical. And 
thus much for this particular. 





CHAPTER IV. 


A large account of the difference between the true prophetical spirit and 
enthusiastical impostures. That the pseudo-prophetical spirit is seated 
only in the imaginative powers and faculties inferior to reason. That 
Plato and other wise men had a very low opinion of this spirit, and of 
the gift of divination, and of consulting the oracles. That the true 
prophetical spirit seats itself as well in the rational as in the sensitive 
powers, and that it never alienates the mind, but informs and en- 
lightens it. This further cleared by several testimonies from Gentile 
and Christian writers of old. An account of those fears and con- 
sternations which often seized upon the prophets. How the prophets 
perceived when the prophetical influx seized upon them. The different _ 
evidence and energy of the true and false prophetical spirit. 


oe what we have formerly discoursed concerning 

the stage of fancy and imagination, upon which those 
visa presented themselves to the mind of the prophet, 
wherein he beheld the real objects of divine truth in which 
he was inspired by this means; it may be easily appre- 
hended how easy a matter it might be for the Devil’s 
prophets many times, by an apish imitation, to counterfeit 
the true prophets of God; and how, sometimes, melancholy 
and turgent fancies, fortified with a strong power of divi- 
nation, might unfold themselves in a semblance of true 
enthusiasms. For, indeed, herein the prophetical influx 
seems to agree with a mistaken enthusiasm, that both 
of them make strong impressions upon the imaginative 
powers, and require the imaginative faculty to be vigorous 
and potent: and, therefore, Maimonides tells us that the 
gift of divination, which consisted in a mighty force of 
imagination, was always given to the prophets, and that 

) 
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this and a spirit of fortitude were the main basis of 
prophecy. ‘It is necessary that these two faculties of 
fortitude and divination should be most strong and vehe- 
ment in the prophets: whereunto if, at any time, there 
was an accession of the influence of the intellect, they 
were then beyond measure corroborated; in so much that 
(as it is well known) it hath come to this, that one man, 
by a naked staff, did prevail over a potent king, and most 
manfully deliver a whole nation from bondage, w72. after it 
was said to him “TI will be with thee.” And though 
there be different degrees of these in men, yet none can 
be altogether without that fortitude and magnanimity. 
So it was said to Jeremiah, “Be not dismayed at their 
faces’,”&c. “Behold I have made thee this day a defenced 
city ;” and so to Ezekiel, “ Be not afraid of them nor their 
words?:” and, generally, in all the prophets we shall find a 
- great fortitude and magnanimity of spirit. But, by the 
excellency of the gift of divining, they could, on a sudden, 
and in a moment, foretell future things; in which faculty, 
notwithstanding, there was great diversity.’ Thus he‘. 
It will not be, therefore, any great digression here, 
awhile to examine the nature of this false light which pre- 
tends to prophecy, but is not; as being seated only in the 
imaginative power, from whence the first occasion of this 
delusion ariseth, seeing that power is also the seat of all 
prophetical vision. For this purpose, it will not be amiss 
to premise that threefold degree of cognitive influence 


1 Exod. ili. 12. 

3 Jer. xvii. 18. 

3 Ezek, ii. 6, 
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pointed out by Maimonides!. The first is wholly intellec- 
tual, descending only into the rational faculty, by which 
that is extremely fortified and strengthened in the distinct 
apprehension of metaphysical truths, from whence, as he 
tells us, ariseth the sect of philosophers, and contemplative 
persons. The second, descending jointly into the rational 
and imaginative faculty together, and from thence springs 
the sect of prophets. The third, into the imaginative 
only, from whence proceeds the sect of politicians, lawyers, 
and lawgivers, whose conceptions run only in a secular 
channel; as also the sect of diviners, enchanters, dream- 
ers, and soothsayers. 

We shall copy out of him a character of some of 
this third sort, the rather, because it so graphically 
delineates to us many enthusiastical impostors of our 
age. His words are these: ‘But here I must inform 
thee, that there are some of this third sort who have 
sometimes such strange fancies, dreams, and ecstacies, 
that they take themselves for prophets, and much marvel 
that they have such fancies and imaginations; conceiving, 
at last, that all sciences and faculties are, without any 
pains or study, infused into them. And hence it is that 
they fall into great confusions in many theoretical mat- 
ters of no small moment, and do so mix true notions 
with such as are merely seeming and imaginary, as if 
heaven and earth were jumbled together. All which 
proceeds from the too great force of the imaginative 
faculty, and the imbecility of the rational, whence it 1s 
that nothing in it can pass forth into act.’ Thus he’. 


1 More Nev. Pars Il. c. 37. 
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This delusion then, in his sense of those ‘Evepyovmevor 
who pretend to revelations, ariseth from hence—that all 
this foreign force that is upon them, serves only to invi- 
gorate and impregnate their fancies and imaginations, 
but does not inform their reasons, nor elevate them to a 
true understanding of things in their coherence and con- 
texture; and, therefore, they can so easily embrace things 
absurd to all true and sober reason: whereas the prophe- 
tical spirit, acting principally upon the reason and under- 
standing of the prophets, guided them consistently and 
intelligibly into the understanding of things. But this 
pseudo-prophetical spirit, being not able to rise up above 
this low and dark region of sense or matter, or to soar 
aloft into a clear heaven of vision, endeavoured always, 
as much as might be, to strengthen itself in the imagi- 
native part: and, therefore, the wizards and false pro- 
phets of old and later times have been wont always to 
heighten their fancies and imaginations by all means 
possible. This R. Albo insinuates when he says: ‘There 
are some inen whose imaginative faculty is strong, either 
by nature, or by some artifice which they use, whereby 
to fortify this imaginative faculty; and for such purpose 
are the artifices which witches, and such as have familiar 
spirits, do use, by the help whereof the similitudes of 
things are more easily excited in the imagination!’ Ac- 
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cordingly Wierus', who was a man (as some think) too 
well acquainted with these mysteries, though he himself 
seems to defy them, speaks to the same purpose concern- 
ing witches, how that, so that they may have more preg- 
nant fancies, they anoint themselves, and diet themselves 
with some such food as they understand from the devil 
is very fit for that purpose. And, for further proof 
hereof, he there quotes Baptista Porta, Lib. 11. and 
Cardan de Subti. Cap. 18. But we shall not over- 
curiously pry any further into these arts. 

This kind of divination, resting merely in the imagi- 
native faculty, seemed so exactly to imitate the prophetical 
energy in this part of it, that, indeed, it hath been by 
weaker minds mistaken for it, though the wiser sort of 
the heathens have happily found out the lameness and 
delusiveness of it. We have it excellently set forth by 
Plato in his Zimaus, where, speaking of God’s liberality 
in constituting man, he thus speaks of this divination: 
‘As for our baser part, that it might, in some sort, par- 
take of truth, God hath seated in it the power of divining: 
and it is a sufficient sign that God has indulged this 
faculty of divining to the foolishness of men; for there is 
no sober man that is touched with this power of divina- 
tion, unless in sleep, when his reason is bound, or when 
by sickness or enthusiasm he suffers some alienation of 


the prediction of future events is produced 
through artifices they adopt to strengthen 
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‘You will find all the prophets continually 
urging to the keeping of the law, and the 
performance of the precepts thereof, inas- 
much as it is the principle of the Divine 
Mind, to pour out the Divine influence on 
the prophets to the end, that by their 
means a man may attain unto human per- 
fection, performing those actions that are 
pleasing to God—not merely by their in- 
strumentality to foretell future events, as is 
the case with soothsayers. For with these, 


the imaginative faculty by natural means, 
not through the Divine Spirit, as with 
the prophet.’—Jbid. cap. 8. 

1 This writer has left, among other 
works, six books, ‘De prestigiis de- 
monum, &c.’ printed at Basle (1583), and 
again at Amsterdam (1660). The refer- 
ence in the text is to Lib. II. cap. 17. 
The third book here alluded to is entitled 
‘de Lamiis,’ the seventeenth chapter 
being ‘de naturalibus pharmacis sommi- 
feris, &c.’ 
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mind. But it is then for the wise and sober to under- 
stand what is spoken or represented in this fatidical 
passion'.’ And so it seems Plato, who was no careless 
observer of these matters, could no where find this 
divining spirit in his time, except it were joined some 
way or other cum mentis alienatione; and, therefore, he 
looks upon it as that which is inferior to wisdom, and to 
be regulated by it: for so he further declares his mind 
to the same purpose: ‘Wherefore it is a law, that pro- 
phets should be set as it were as judges over these enthu- 
siastic divinations, which prophets some ignorantly and 
falsely call diviners®.’ For, indeed, these prophets to 
whom, in his sense, he gives the pre-eminence, are none 
else but wise and prudent men, who, by reason of the 
sagacity of their understandings, were able to judge of 
those things which were uttered by this dull spirit of 
divination, which resided only in faculties inferior to 
reason. Soin his Charmides: ‘But, if you will, we will 
grant the gift of divination to be a knowledge of what is 
to come: but withal, that it is fit that wisdom and 
sobriety should be judge and interpreter’.’ But, further, 
that his age was acquainted with no other divinations 
than that which ariseth from a troubled fancy, and is 
conceived in a dark, melancholy imagination, he con- 
firms to us in his Phwdrust, where he rightly gives us 
the true etymon of this warrixcy—that it was called so 
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amo Tis pavias,—‘ from rage and fury’—and therefore says 
it was anciently called pavecy. However, he grants that 
it happened to many, Oeiq uolpa,—by Divine allotment; 
yet it was most vulgarly incident to sick and melancholy 
men, who oftentimes, by the power thereof, were able to 
presage by what medicines their own distempers might 
be best cured, as if it were nothing else but a discerning 
of that sympathizing and symbolizing complexion of their 
own bodies with some other bodies without them. And 
elsewhere he tells us that these udvres never, or very 
rarely, understood the meaning and nature of their own 
visa’. 

And therefore, indeed, the Platonists generally seemed 
to reject, or very much to slight, all this kind of revela- 
tion, and to acknowledge nothing transcendent to the 
naked reason and understanding of man. So Maximus 
Tyrius:—‘It is a bold assertion, yet I shall not doubt 
to say, that God’s oracles and men’s understandings are 
of a near alliance’. And so, according to Porphyry, a 
good man is Avs peyadov oapictys—one that needs not 
soothsaying, being familiarly and intimately acquainted 
with God hinself?. 

Likewise the Stoics will scarce allow their wise man 
at any time to consult an oracle, as we may learn from 
Arrian‘ and Epictetus’, and the Comment of Simplicius 
thereupon: where that great philosopher, making a scru- 


1 Vid. Plat. Tim. 72 B. 
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pulous search what those things were, about which it 
might be fit to consult the oracle, at last brings them 
into so narrow a compass, that a wise man should never 
find occasion to honour the oracle with his presence. A 
famous instance whereof we have in Lucan, where Cato, 
being advised to consult Jupiter Ammon’s oracle after 
Pompey’s death, answers: 

Estne dei sedes nisi terra et pontus et aér 

Et ceelum et virtus? Superos quid querimus ultra? 

Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris. 

Sortilegis egeant dubii semperque futuris 


Casibus ancipites; me non oracula certum, 
Sed mors certa facit} 





But enough of this particular; and I hope, by this time, 
I have sufficiently unfolded the true seat of prophecy, 
and showed the right stage thereof: as also how lame and 
delusive the spirit of divination was, which endeavoured 
to imitate it. 

Now from what hath been said ariseth one main 
characteristical distinction between the prophetical and 
pseudo-prophetical spirit, viz. That the prophetical spirit 
doth never alienate the mind, (seeing it seats itself as 
well in the rational as in the sensitive powers,) but always 
maintains a consistency and clearness of reason, strength, 
and solidity of judgment, where it comes; it doth not 
ravish the mind, but inform and enlighten it: but the 
pseudo-prophetical spirit, if indeed, without any kind of 
dissimulation, it enters into any one, because it can rise 
no higher than the middle region of man, which is his 
fancy, there dwells as in storms and tempests, and being 
adoryov te in itself, is also conjoined with alienations and 
abruptions of mind? For whensoever the phantasms 

1 Lucan, Pharsal. 1x. 578 sqq. Hevos udev ef éxovalov duadlas, xaraorpé- 
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come to be disordered, and to be presented tumultuously 
to the soul, as it is either in a pavia, ‘fury,’ or in melan- 
choly, (both which kinds of alienation are commonly 
observed by physicians) or else by the energy of this 
spirit of divination, the mind can pass no true judgment 
upon them; but its light and influence becomes eclipsed. 
But of this alienation we have already discoursed out of 
Plato and others. And thus the Pythian prophetess is 
described by the scholiast upon the Plutus of Aristo- 
phanes’, and by Lucan*, as being filled with inward fury, 
while she was inspired by the fatidical spirit, and uttering 
her oracles in a strange disguise, with many antic ges- 
tures, her hair torn, and foaming at her mouth. As 
also Cassandra is brought in, prophesying in the like 
manner, by Lycophron. So the sibyl was noted by He- 
raclitus, ‘as one speaking morose and unseemly speeches 
with her furious mouth*” And Ammianus Marcellinus, 
in the beginning of his 21st Book, hath told us an old 
observation concerning the sibyls, sibylle crebro se dicunt 
ardere, torrente vi magna flammarum'. 

This was cautiously observed by the primitive fathers, 


1 Plut. v. 39. 4 The ‘ardor’ of the Sibyls is attri- 

3 Tum torta priores buted by Ammianus Marcellinus to the 
Stringit vitta comas, crinesque in tergai nfluence of the Sun, ‘the mind of the 
solutos, world.’ Aperiunt tunc quoque ventura, 
Candida Phocaica complectitur infula cum estuant hominum corda, sed loquun- 
lauro. tur divina. Sol enim (ut aiunt physici) 
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mens mundi, nostras mentes ex sese ve- 
lut scintillas diffunditans, cum eas incen- 
derit vehementius, futuri conscias reddit. 
Unde Sibyllz crebro se dicunt ardere, tor- 
rente vi magna flammarum.—Ammian. 
Marcell. Lib, XXI. cap. I. 

It is true indeed that he had said be- 
fore that the flight of birds was prophetic, 
because the gods had directed their flight to 
this end. But those who regarded the 
sun as the ‘mens mundi,’ would certainly 
regard him as the prime mover, and not 
as a secondary agent.—Cf. St Chrysost. 
1 Epist. Cor. Hom, 29. 
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who hereby detected the impostures of the Montanists, 
that pretended much to prophecy, but, indeed, were 
acquainted with nothing more of it than ecstacies or 
abruptions of mind: for that is it which they mean by 
‘eestacies.’ I shall first mention that of Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, that is; ‘The false prophets mingled truth some- 
times with falsehood: and, indeed, when they were in an 
ecstacy, they prophesied, as being servants to that grand 
apostate the Devil’ Eusebius mentions a discourse of 
Miltiades to this purpose, ‘that a prophet ought not to 
speak in an ecstacy?’ Tertullian, who was a great friend 
to Montanus and his prophetical sisters, Maximilla and 
Prisca, speaking of them, endeavours to alleviate this 
business: and though he grants they were ecstatical in 
their prophecies, that is, only transported by the power 
of a spirit more potent than their own, as he would seem 
to imply; yet he denies that they used to fall into any 
rage or fury, which, he says, is the character of every 
false prophet; and so Montanus excused himself. But 
yet, for all this, they could not avoid the lash of Jerome, 
who thought he saw through this ecstacy, and that indeed 
it was a true alienation, seeing they understood not what 
they spoke. ‘The prophets did not, as Montanus, toge- 
ther with some mad women, dreams, spcak in eestacies, 
nor did they speak they knew not what; nor were they, 
when they went about to instruct others, ignorant of 
what they said themselves’’ This also he elsewhere 
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* Neque vero, ut Montanus cum in- 
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brands the Montanists withal; Non loquitur (sc. propheta) 
év exarace, ut Montanus et Prisca Maximillaque delirant; 
sed quod prophetat, liber est visionis intelligentis universa 
que loquitur’. And in his Preface to Habakkuk,—Pro- 
phete visio est, et adversum Montani dogma perversum 
intelligit quod videt, nec ut amens loquitur, nec in morem 
insanientium feminarum dat sine mente sonum*. I shall 
add but one author more, and that is Chrysostom, who 
hath very fully and excellently laid down this difference 
between the true and the false prophets: ‘It is the pro- 
perty of a diviner to be ecstatical, to undergo some vio- 
lence, to be tossed and hurried about like a madman. 
But it is otherwise with a prophet, whose understanding 
is awake, and his mind in a sober and orderly temper, 
and he knows every thing that he saith*’ 

But here we must not mistake the business, as if there 
were nothing but the most absolute clearness and serenity 
of thoughts lodging in the soul of the prophet amidst all 
his visions: and, therefore, we shall further take notice of 
that observation of the Jews, which is vulgarly known 
by all acquainted with their writings, which is concern- 
ing those panic fears, consternations, affrightments, and 
tremblings, which frequently seized upon them, together 
with the prophetical influx. And, indeed, by how much 
stronger and more vehement those impressions were, 
which were made by those unwonted wisa which came in 
to act upon their imaginative faculty, by so rouch the 
greater was this perturbation and trouble: and by how 
much the more the prophet’s imagination was exercised 
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by the laboriousness of these phantasms, by so much the 
more were his natural strength and spirits exhausted, as 
indeed it must needs be. Therefore Daniel, being wearied 
with the toilsome work of his fancy about those visions 
that were presented to him, complains that ‘there was 
no strength left in him; that ‘his comeliness was turned 
into corruption, and he retained no strength; that ‘when 
he heard the voice, he was in a deep sleep, and his face 
toward the ground; that ‘his sorrows were turned upon 
him, and no breath was left in him'.’ So, when the 
vision presented to Abraham passed into a prophetical 
dream, it is said, ‘adeep sleep fell upon Abram, and 
a horror of great darkness fell upon him’. Upon which 
passage Maimonides thus discourseth: Quandoque autem 
prophetia incipit in visione prophetica, et postea multipli- 
catur terror et passio illa vehemens, que sequitur perfecti- 
onem operationum facultatis imaginatricis, et tum demum 
vent prophetia, sicuti contigit Abrahamo. In principio 
enim prophetie illius dicitur. Et fuit verbum Domini ad 
Abrahamum in visione?; et in fine ejusdem. Et sopor 
urruit im Abrahamum‘, &c. And, in like manner, he 
speaks of those fatigations that Daniel complains of: 
Est autem terror qudam panicus qui occupat prophetam 
inter vigilandum, sicut ea Daniele patet, quando ait, ‘Et 
vidi visionem magnam hanc, neque remansit in me ulla 
fortitudo, et vis mea mutata est in corruptionem, nec 
retinur fortitudinem ullam. Et fui lethargo oppressus 
super faciem meam; et facies mea ad terram’.” And 
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thus this whole business is excellently deciphered to us 
by R. Albo: ‘Behold, by reason of the strength of the 
imaginative faculty, and the precedency of the influence 
upon that to the influence upon the rational, the influx 
doth not remain upon the prophet without terror and 
consternation; insomuch that his members shake, and 
his joints are loosened, and he seems like one that is 
ready to give up the ghost by reason of his great asto- 
nishment: after all which perturbation, the prophetical 
influx settles itself upon the rational faculty'.’ 

From this notion, perhaps, we may borrow some light 
for the clearing of the following passage: ‘Mine heart 
within me is broken because of the prophets; all my 
bones shake: I am like a drunken man, and like a man 
whom wine hath overcome, because of the Lord, and 
because of the words of his holiness*.’ The importance 
of which words is, that the energy of prophetical vision 
wrought thus potently upon his animal part. Though I 
know R. Solomon seems to look at another meaning?: 
but Abarbanal is here full for our present purpose: 
‘When Jeremiah saw those false prophets eating and 
drinking, and faring deliciously, he cried out and said, 
My heart is broken within me because of the prophets; 
for while I behold their works, my heart is rent asunder 
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‘The limbs of all the prophets, during 
the time of their prophetic inspiration, are 
agitated, their strength of body fails, their 


thoughts are snatched aside, and their 
intellect is left free to understand what is 
shewn them.’—De Fundam. Legis, c. vii. 
§ 3. The instances of Abraham (Gen. xv. 
12), and of Daniel (Dan. x. 8) are then 
adduced. 

2 Jeremiah xxiii. 9. 

3 R. Solomon Jarchi appears to inter- 
pret the words with reference to the na- 
tural grief and indignation produced in 
Jeremiah through the conduct of the false 
prophets, DION DIT MIT 
aS sawa ond min obey «My heart 
is broken on account of the words of the 
prophets who say, Peace shall be to them.” 
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with the extremity of my sorrow, and, because of the pro- 
phetical influx residing upon me, my bones are all rotten, 
and I am like a drunken man that neither sees nor hears. 
And all this hath befallen me, because of the Lord, that is, 
because of the divine influx that seized upon me, and be- 
cause of the words of His holiness, which have wrought such 
a conturbation within me, that all my senses are stupefied 
thereby'.’ And thus, I suppose, is also that passage in 
Ezekiel? to be expounded, where the prophet describes 
the energy and dominion which the prophetical spirit had 
over him, when, in a prophetical vision, he was carried, 
by way of imagination, a tedious journey to those of the 
captivity that dwelt by the river Chebar: ‘The spirit of 
the Lord lifted me up, and took me away, and I went in 
bitterness, and in the heat (or hot chafing and anger) of 
my spirit; but the hand of the Lord was strong upon 
me*®.” So Habakkuk says‘: ‘O Lord, I have heard thy 
speech, and was afraid; that is, the prophetical voice 
heard by him, and represented in his imagination, was 
so strong that it struck a panic fear (as Maimonides ex- 
presseth it*) into him. And, it may be, the same thing 
is meant by Isaiah’, where the prophet describes that 
inward conturbation and consternation that his vision of 
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Babylon’s ruin was accompanied withal. ‘Therefore are 
my loins filled with pain; pangs have taken hold upon 
me, as the pangs of a woman that travaileth: I was 
bowed down at the hearing of it, I was dismayed at the 
seeing of it.’ Though I know there may be another 
meaning of that place not improper, viz. that the prophet 
personates Babylon in the horror of that anguish that 
should come upon them, whereby he sets it forth the 
more to the life, as Jonathan the Targumist and others 
would have it'; though yet I cannot think this the most 
congruous meaning. 

But I have now done with this particular, and I hope, 
by this time, have gained a fair advantage of solving 
one difficulty, which, though it be not so much ob- 
served by our own as it is by the Jewish writers, yet is 
worth our scanning, viz. How the prophets perceived 
when the prophetical inspiration first seized upon them. 
For, as we have before shown, there may be such dreams 
and visions as are merely delusive, and such as the false 
prophets were often partakers of; and, besides, the true 
prophets might have often such dreams as were merely 
vera somnia—true dreams—but not prophetical. 

For the full solution of this knot, we have before 
shown how this pseudo-prophetical spirit only flutters 
below upon the more terrene parts of man’s soul—his 
passions and fancy. The prince of darkness comes not 
within the sphere of light and reason to order affairs 
there, but that is left to the sole economy and sovereignty 
of the Father of Lights. There is a clear and bright 
heaven in man’s soul, in which Lucifer himself cannot 
subsist, but is thrown down from thence as often as he 
essays to climb up into it. 

1 Jarchi, Kimchi, and Abarbanel all of the calamities he foresaw, or as setting 


interpret the passage either as denoting forth in the person of the prophet the 
the prophet’s own distress at the prospect anguish of Babylon. 
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But to come more expressly to the business. The 
Hebrew masters here tell us that, in the beginning of 
prophetical inspiration, the prophets used to have some 
apparition or image of a man or angel presenting itself 
to their imagination. Sometimes it began with a voice, 
and that either strong and vehement, or else soft and 
familiar. And so God is said first of all to appear to 
Samuel, who is said ‘not yet to have known the Lord',’ 
that is, as Maimonides expounds it, Ignoravit adhuc tune 
temporis Deum hoc modo cum prophetis loqui solere, et 
quod hoc mysterium nondum fuit et revelatum?. In the 
same manner R. Albo%. For, otherwise, we must not 
think that Samuel was then ignorant of the true God, 
but that he knew not the manner of that voice, by which 
the prophetical spirit was wont to awaken the attention 
of the prophets. 

And that this was the ancient opinion of the Jews, 
R. Solomon tells us out of the Massecheth Tamid, where 
the doctors thus gloss upon this place: ‘As yet he knew 
not the Lord; that is, he knew not the manner of the 
prophetical voice.” This is that soft and centle voice 
whereby the sense of the prophet is sometimes attempted, 
but sometimes this voice is more vehement. It will not 
be amiss to hear the words of Maimonides: ‘It sometimes 
happens that the word which the prophet hears in a pro- 
phetical vision, seems to strike him with a more vehement 
noise; and, accordingly, some dream that they hear 
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thunder and earthquake, or some great clashing; and 
sometimes again with an ordinary and familiar noise, 
as if it were close by him!.’ We have a famous instance 
of the last, in that voice whereby God appeared unto 
Adam after he had sinned, and of the former in Job and 
Elijah. ‘And they heard the voice of the Lord God, 
walking in the garden in the cool of the day, and Adam 
hid himself from the presence of the Lord God amongst 
the trees of the garden: and the Lord God called unto 
Adam, and said unto him, Where art thou??? Where 
those words which we render ‘the cool of the day3,’ the 
Jews expound of ‘a gentle vocal air,’ such a one as 
breathed in the day-time more pacately. For this ap- 
pearance of God to him they suppose to be in a pro- 
phetical vision; and so Nachmanides comments upon 
those words, ‘in the gale of the day.’ ‘The sense of this 
expression, ‘in the gale of the day,’ is that ordinarily in 
the manifestation of the Shechinah, or Divine Presence, 
there comes a great and mighty wind to usher it in, 
according to what we read of Elijah, ‘And, behold, the 
Lord passed by, and a great and strong wind rent the 
mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks before the 
Lord‘: and in the Psalms, ‘He flew upon the wings of 
the wind®:’ accordingly it is written concerning Job, that 
‘the Lord answered Job out of the whirlwind’. Where- 
fore, by way of distinction, it is said in this place, that 
‘they heard the voice of the Lord; that is, that the 
Divine Majesty was revealed to them in the garden, as 
approaching to them, in the gale of the day. For the 
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wind of the day blew according to the manner of the day- 
time in the garden; not as a great and strong wind in 
this vision (as it was in other prophetical approaches), 
lest they should fear and be dismayed'.’ This mighty 
voice we also find recorded as rousing up the attention of 
Ezekiel: ‘He cried also in mine ears with a loud voice, 
saying’,’ &c. So that all these schemes are merely pro- 
phetical, and import nothing else but the strong awaken- 
ing and quickening of the prophet’s mind into a lively 
sense of the Divine Majesty appearing to him. 

And of these the Apocalypse is full, there being in- 
deed no prophetical writ, where the whole dramatical 
series of things, as they were acted over in the mind 
of the prophet, are more graphically and to the life set 
forth. So we have this vox precentrir to the whole 
scene sometimes sounding like a trumpet: ‘I was in the 
spirit on the Lord’s day, and heard behind me a great 
voice as of a trumpet’.’ And upon the beginning of a 
new vision we find this prologue: ‘I looked, and, behold, 
a door was opened in heaven: and the first voice which 
I heard was, as it were, the sound of a trumpet, talking 
with me, which said, Come up hither‘, &c. And when 
a new act of opening the seals begins, he is excited by 
another voice sounding like thunder. ‘And I saw when 
the Lamb opened one of the seals, and I heard, as it were 
the noise of thunder, one of the four beasts saving, Come 
and see.’ And ‘voices, and thunders, and lightnings. 
and an earthquake® are the proawmium to the vision of 
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the seven angels with seven trumpets. Lastly, to name 
no more, sometimes it is brought in sounding like the 
roaring of a lion. So, when he was to receive the little 
book of prophecy, ‘an angel cried with a loud voice, as 
when a lion roareth; and when he had cried, seven thun- 
ders uttered their voices!.’ Hence it is, that we find the 
prophets ordinarily prefacing their visions in this manner: 
‘The hand of the Lord was upon me;’ that is, indeed, 
some potent force rousing them up to a lively sense of the 
Divine Majesty, or some heavenly ambassador speaking 
with them’. And that the sense hereof might be the 
more energetical, sometimes in a prophetical vision they: 
are commanded to eat those prophetic rolls given them, 
which are described with the greatest contrariety of taste 
that may be—‘sweet as honey in their mouths, and in 
their bellies as bitter as gall®.’ 

Thus we have seen, in part, how those impressions, 
by which the prophets were made partakers of divine 
inspiration, carried a strong evidence of their original 
along with them, whereby they might be able to distin- 
guish them, both from any hallucination, as also from 
their own true dreams, which might be @ed0reumra—sent 
by God—but not prophetical: which yet, I think, is more 
universally unfolded in Jeremiah* where the difference 
between true divine inspiration, and such false dreams 
and visions as sometimes a lying spirit breathed into the 
false prophets, is on set purpose described to us from 
their different evidence and energy. The pseudo-prophe- 
tical spirit being but chaff’, as vain as vanity itself, 
subject to every wind: the matter itself indeed, which 
was suggested in such, tending to nourish immorality and 
profaneness ; and, besides, for the manner of inspiration, 
it was more dilute and languid. Whereas true prophecy 
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entered upon the mind ‘as a fire’ and ‘like a hammer 
that breaketh the rock in pieces’ (ver. 29): and, therefore, 
the true prophets might know themselves to have received 
command from heaven, when the false might, if they 
would have laid aside their own fond self-conceit, have 
known as easily that God sent them not. For so, I think, 
those words are spoken by way of conviction, and to pro- 
voke a self-condemnation: ‘Behold, I am against those 
that prophesy false dreams, saith the Lord, and do tell 
them, and cause my people to err by their lies and by 
their lightness; yet I sent them not, neither commanded 
them!’ And this might be evident to them from the~ 
feeble nature of those inspirations of which they boasted, 
as it is insinuated: ‘The prophet that hath a dream,’ 
&c.? And thus Abarbanel expounds this place, whose 
sense I shall a little the more pursue, because he from 
hence undertakes to solve the difficulty of that question 
which we are now upon, and thus speaks of it as a question 
of very great moment. ‘Certainly it is one of the pro- 
foundest questions that are made concerning prophecy, 
and I have inquired after the opinion of the wise men of 
our nation about it* What answer they gave to this 
question which he anxiously inquired after, it seems he 
tells us not, but his own answer which he adheres to, he 
founds upon those words, ‘What is the chaff to the 
wheat?’ And upon this occasion he says that old rule 
of the Jews was framed, of which we formerly spoke: 
‘As there ix no wheat without chaff, so neither is there 
any dream without something that is dpyév—void of real- 
ity and insignificant‘? Maimonides here, in a general 
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way, resolves the business; ‘All prophecy makes itself 
known to the prophet, that it is prophecy indeed.’ This 
general solution Abarbanel having a little examined, thus 
collects the sense of it. ‘A prophet, when he is asleep, 
may distinguish between a prophetical dream and that 
which is not such, by the vigour and liveliness of the per- 
ception whereby he apprehends the thing propounded, or 
else by the imbecility and weakness thereof. And, there- 
fore, Maimonides hath said well, ‘all prophecy makes itself 
known to the prophet that it is prophecy indeed; that 
is, it makes itself known to the prophet by the strength 
and vigour of the perception, so that his mind is freed 
from all scruple whatsoever about it!’ And this he con- 
cludes to be the true meaning of the verse: ‘Is not my 
word like a fire, saith the Lord, and like a hammer that 
breaketh the rock in pieces’?’ which he thus glosses 
upon. ‘Such a thing is the prophetical spirit, by reason 
of the strength of its impression, and the forcibleness of 
its operation, upon the heart of the prophet; it is even 
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like a thing that burns and tears him: and this happens 
to him either amidst the dream itself, or afterwards, when 
he is fully awakened and roused out of that prophetical 
dream. But those dreams which are not prophetical, 
although they be true, are weak and languid things, easily 
blasted, as it were, with the east wind: and, as he further 
goes on by way of allusion, like those dreams that the 
prophet Isaiah speaks of, “when a hungry man dreams 
he eats, but when he awakes, behold he is still hungry; 
and as when a thirsty man dreams he drinks, but 
when he is awake he is still thirsty”? And thus 
also the Chaldee paraphrast; Nonne omnia verba mea 
sunt fortia sicut ignis, dicit Dominus, et sicut malleus 
conterens petram®? But we have yet another evident de- 
monstration of this notion which may not be omitted; 
‘Then I said, I will not make mention of him, nor speak 
any more in his name: but his word was in mine heart 
as a burning fire, shut up within my bones, and I was 
weary with forbearing, and I could not stay?’ And, ‘The 
Lord is with me as a mighty terrible one‘ With refer- 
ence to this paragraph, R. Solomon Jarchi thus glosseth: 
‘The word of prophecy, when it enters into the mouth of 
the prophet in its strength, comes upon him like a fire 
that burneth, according to what is said:’ ‘And it was in 
my heart as a burning fire;’ ‘And the hand of the Lord 
was strong upon me>,’ 
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T have now done with the main characteristical nature 
of prophecy, and given those texunpa of it which most 
properly belong to true prophecy; though yet the other 
two degrees of divine influx—of which hereafter—may 
also have their share in them! 





CHAPTER V. 


An inquiry concerning the immediate efficient that represented the pro- 


phetical visions to the fancy of the prophet. That these representa- 
tions were made in the prophet’s fancy by some angel. This cleared 
by several passages out of the Jewish monuments, and by testimonies 


of Scripture. 


EFORE I conclude this present discourse concerning 
prophecy, properly so called, I think it may be useful 
to treat a little of two things more, that most commonly 
are to be considered in this degree of divine inspiration, 


which we call prophecy. 


The jirst whereof, is to inquire what that intellectus 
agens was ; or, if you will, that immediate efficient that 
represented the prophetical visions to the fancy of the 


prophet. 


Secondly, What the meaning of those actions is, that 


1 The following remarks from an 
African traveller furnish a singular illus- 
tration of the symptoms of inspiration 
feigned by the false prophets of antiquity, 
as described in the preceding pages. 
Speaking of a native chief, he says: ‘He 
(Sebituane) had led a life of war, yet no 
one apparently desired peace more than 
he did. A prophet induced him to turn 
his face again to the westward. This 
man, by name Tlapdne, was called a ‘se- 
noga’—one who holds intercourse with 
the gods. He probably had «# touch of 
insanity, for he was in the habit of retiring 
no one knew whither, but perhaps into 


some cave, to remain in a hypnotic or 
mesmeric state until the moon was full. 
Then, returning to the tribe quite ema- 
ciated, he excited himself, as others do who 
pretend to the prophetic afflatus, until he 
was inastate of ecstasy. These pretended 
prophets commence their operations by 
violent action of the voluntary muscles, 
Stamping, leaping, and shouting in a 
peculiarly violent manner, or beating the 
ground with a club, they induce a kind of 
fit, and while in it pretend that their ut- 
terances are unknown to themselves.’— 
Livingstone’s Missionary Travels in South 
Africa, p. 86. 
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are frequently attributed to the prophets—whether they 
were real, or only imaginary and scenical. 

I shall begin with the first, and inquire by whom these 
representations were made in the prophet’s imagination, 
or who ordered the prophetical scene, and brought up all 
those idola that therein appeared upon the stage. For 
though there be no question but that it was God Himself 
by whom the whole frame of prophecy was disposed and 
originally dispensed, seeing the scope thereof was to 
reveal His mind and will; yet the immediate efficient 
seems not to be God Himself, (as perhaps some may 
think,) but indeed an angel: and so the generality of all 
the Jewish writers determine. The sense of Maimonides 
is full for this purpose, both in his De Fundamentis Legis 
and his Afore Nevochim. And, perhaps, he hath too 
universally determined, that every apparition of angels 
imports presently some prophetical dispensation: which 
hath made some of his countrymen, by an duetpia avOod«ijs, 
fall too much off from him into a contrary assertion. His 
words are these'. Scito quod omnium eorum propheta- 
rum, quit prophetiam sibt factam esse dicunt, quidam 
eam angelo alicu, qudam vero Deo Optimo Maximo 
ascribant et attribuant, licet per angel’ ministerium quo- 
que upsis obtiyerit: de quo sapientes nostri nos erudierunt 
quando aunt, Set dixit Dominus ad eam’ (scilicet per 
manus angel), Gen. xxv. 23. For so it seems the masters 
expounded this place, where God reveals to Rebekah her 
future conception and progeny, of a prophetieal apparition 
by some angel; though yet all agree not in it. But it 
may be worth our while to hear out Maimonides, who 
pleads the authority of all Jewish antiquity for this 
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opinion that we have now laid down. ‘Moreover, of 
whomsoever you read that an angel spoke with him, or 
that something was revealed to him by God, you are to 
understand that it was performed no other way than by 
a dream, or a prophetical vision. Our wise men have a 
discourse about the word that came to the prophets, 
according to what the prophets themselves have declared 
(that is, concerning the several ways, as Buxtorf expounds 
it, by which the prophets say the word of God came to 
them). Now this was, say they, four ways. The /irst is, 
When the prophet declares he received the word from an 
angel in a dream or in a vision. Secondly, When he only 
mentions the words of the angel, without declaring that 
they came to him in a dream or in a vision; relying upon 
this known fundamental, viz. That there is no prophecy 
revealed but by one of these two ways, whereof God 
makes mention, saying, ‘I will make myself known in 
a vision, and speak to him in a dream.’ Thirdly, When 
he makes no mention of the angel, but ascribes all to God, 
as if He alone had conveyed it; yet with this addition, 
that it came in a vision or ina dream. Fourthly, When 
the prophet says absolutely, that God spake with him, or 
said unto him, Do this, or, speak this, making no mention 
at all either of angel, or vision, or dream; and that be- 
cause of this known principle and fundamental truth— 
that there is no prophecy but either in a dream or vision, 
or by the ministry of an angel'’ Thus Maimonides, who, 
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as we see, pretends this to be a known thing, and gene- 
rally agreed upon by all Jewish antiquity. 

But before we go on to any confirmation of it, it will 
be requisite a little to see what Nachmanides, his great 
adversary in this business, allegeth against him, which 
I find in his comment upon Genesis xviii. which chapter 
Maimonides makes to relate nothing else but a prophetical 
apparition of three angels to Abraham, which promised 
a son': they are said to eat and drink with him, and two 
of them to depart from him to Sodom, to be there enter- 
tained by Lot, whom they rescued from the violence of 
his neighbour citizens, and led him the next day out of 
the city, before they brought down fire and brimstone 
from heaven upon it. All these passages seem to make 
it evident that this apparition of angels was real and 
historical, and not merely prophetical and imaginary. 
Wherefore Nachmanides, having got this unhappy advan- 
tage of his adversary, pursues this mistake of his with 
another of his own, as gross in an opposite way. His 
words are these: ‘He that beholds an angel, or hath any 
conference with one, is not a prophet: for the business is 
not so as Maimonides hath determined it, namely, that 
every prophet receives his prophecy by the ministry of 
an angel, our master Moses only excepted*: for our 
Rabbins have told us concerning Daniel and his com- 
panions, that they were, upon this account, more excellent 
than he, because they were prophets, and he was none. 
And, therefore, his book is not reckoned amongst the 
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$12 TAIN 7B “All the prophets pro- 
phesied through the instrumentality of an 
angel ; therefore what they saw, they saw 
in w parable and enigma, Not so our 
master Moses ; for it was said of him, 
Mouth to mouth I will speak with him.’— 
De Fund. Legis, cap. vii. § 7. 
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prophets, because he had to do with the angel Gabriel, 
although he both beheld him, and had conference with 
him when he was awake'. Thus we see Nachmanides as 
clearly expungeth all those out of his catalogue of the 
prophets to whom any apparition of angels was made, as 
Maimonides had put them in; and pretends for this the 
authority of the Talmudists, who, for this cause, exclude 
Daniel from the number of the prophets, and, as he would 
have us believe, reckoned his Book among the Hagiogra- 
pha, because of his converse with the angel Gabriel. But 
all this is gratis dictum, and scarce bond fide; for it is 
manifest that all antiquity reckoned Zechariah as a pro- 
phet, notwithstanding all his visions are perpetually re- 
presented by angels. 

But we shall a little examine that sentence of the 
Talmudists upon which Nachmanides founds his opinion, 
which I find set down in Massecheth Megillah, where the 
masters gloss on the following: ‘And I, Daniel, alone saw 
the vision: for the men that were with me saw not the 
vision; but a great quaking fell upon them, so that they 
fled to hide themselves’.’ Here they inquire who those 
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tppna yoy Tat) vex AN Any 
“In truth, wherever mention is made in 
Scripture of any one seeing an angel or 
holding converse with an angel, it is to 
be understood of a vision or a dream, in- 
asmuch as the senses cannot comprehend 
angelic beings. Yet are not such prophe- 
tic visions ; for he that beholds an angel, 
&c.’—Nachmanides, Elucidatio in Legem. 


are those who behold angels and converse 
with them, to be reckoned in the category 
of prophets (as I have mentioned with re- 
gard to Daniel); but it is a species of vi- 
sion denominated ‘‘an opening of the eyes,” 
as we read ‘‘ And God opened the eyes of 
Balaam, and he saw the angel of the 
Lord.” ’"—Jbid. fol. 17 b, 5. 
3 Dan. x. 7. 
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companions of Daniel were, and then pass their verdict 
upon him and them. ‘ What are those men that were with 
Daniel? R. Jeremiah said, they were Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi. They excelled Daniel, and he also excelled 
them. Herein they excclled him, because they were pro- 
phets, and he was none; and in this he excelled them, 
that he beheld a vision, and they none!’ Thus those 
masters: they indeed deny Daniel to be a prophet, and 
accordingly his book was by them reckoned among the 
Hagiographa, yet they here give no reason at all for it. 
But whereas Nachmanides says that the visions of angels 
which Daniel conversed with were real, and not imaginary 
or prophetical, it is a manifest elusion, and contrary to 
the express words of the text, which relates these ap- 
paritions to have been in his sleep: ‘And when I heard 
the voice of his words, then was I in a deep sleep upon 
my face, and my face towards the ground’.’ And again: 
‘Now as he was speaking with me, I was in a deep 
sleep*.’ This sleep was upon the exit of his vision‘, for 
so, as we have shewed before, there was a frequent 
peraBacws from a vision, which began upon the prophets 
while they were awake, into a prophetical dream. So 
again: ‘In the first year of Belshazzar, king of Babylon, 
Daniel had a dream, and visions of his head upon bis 
bed*;’ and in this dream and night-vision, as in the 
other before mentioned, a man or angel comes in to ex- 
pound the matter: ‘I, Daniel, was grieved in my spirit 
in the midst of my body, and the visions of my head 
troubled me. I came near to one of them that stood by, 
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and asked him the truth of all this: so he told me, and 
made me know the interpretation of the things’.’ 

But that the Talmudists do maintain true prophecy 
to have been communicated by angels, we shall further 
confirm from one place where the doctors are brought in, 
comparing two places of Scripture, which seem contra- 
dictory. One of them is Numb. xii. 6, ‘In a dream will 
I speak unto him;’ the other is Zech. x. 2, ‘They have 
told false dreams:’ which they solve thus. R. Rami said, 
it is written, ‘I will speak to him in a dream; and again, 
They have told false dreams. Now there is no difficulty 
at all in this: for the first sort of dreams came by the 
hand of an angel; and the other by an evil genius®’ 
And this opinion is generally followed by the rest of the 
Jewish writers, commentators, and others, who thus com- 
pound the difference between those two famous adversaries 
Nachmanides and Maimonides, by granting a twofold 
appearance of angels, the one real, and the other ima- 
ginary. And so they say this real vision of angels is a 
degree inferior to the prophetical vision of them. As we 
are told by R. Jehudah in the book Cosri; where having 
disputed, what hallowed minds they ought to have, who 
maintain commerce with the Deity, he thus goes on, ‘If 
a man be very pious, and be in those places’ where the 
divine influence uses to manifest itself, the angels will 
accompany him with their real presence, and he shall see 
them face to face; yet in an inferior way to that vision 
of angels which accompanies the prophetical degree. 
Under the second temple, according as men were more 
endowed with wisdom, they beheld apparitions, and 
heard the Bath Kol, which is a degree of sanctity, but yet 


l vv. 15, 16. —Gem. Berachoth. cap. 9, fol. 57 b. 
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inferior to the prophetical’.’ To conclude. R. Bechai makes 
it an article of faith to believe the existence of angels for 
this reason, that angels were the furnishers of the pro- 
phetical scene, and therefore to deny them was to deny 
all prophecy; so he in Parasha Terumah: ‘because the 
divine influx comes by the ministry of angels, who order 
and dispose the word in the mouth of the prophet, ac- 
cording to the mind of God: and if it were not so, there 
would be no prophecy; and if no prophecy, no law?’ 
So Jos. Albo, we may remember, defined prophecy by the 
immediate orderers of it, the angels. 

But it is best to consult the Scripture itself in this 
business, which declares all that way by which it descended 
from God to the sons of men. The first place which 
Maimonides? brings for confirmation of this opinion is that 
of Gen. xviii. 1, with the exposition of R. Chiya, which 
he leaves as a great secret. But that which is more for 
his and our purpose, is Gen. xxxii. 24, where Jacob 
wrestled all night with the angel; for so that man was, 
as Hosea tells us‘; and again: ‘The angels of God met 
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sTWAYA “AN who have ever prophesied 
have prophesied either in it (the land of 
Israel) or on subjects conneeted with it,’ 
e.g. Abraham respecting his removal 
thereto (Gon, xii, 1); Ezekiel and Daniel 
concerning the return thither from) the 
Babylonish eaptivity. 
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‘We have a clear proof and testimony 
to the existence of angels. For, just as 
we are enjoined belief in the existence of 
the Holy Blessed One, this being the first 
principle of the Law ; according also as 
it is written, I'am the Lord thy God; so 
we are commanded to believe in the ex- 
istence of angels, which constitutes the 
second principle, because the divine influx 
comes by the ministry of angels,” &e.— 
R. Reehai, Parasha Terumah, fol. 102, 
1b. (Venet. 1546.) 

3 More New, Pars It. cap. 42. 

4 Vlosea xii. 4. 
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him!,’ (i.e. Jacob). Neither doth this interpretation of 
that lucta between the angel and Jacob, as having been 
only in a prophetical vision, at all prejudice the historical 
truth of that event, which was Jacob’s halting upon his 
thigh: for it is no very unusual thing, at other times, to 
have some real passions in our bodies, represented to us 
in our dreams then when they first begin. Another in- 
stance we find in the book of Joshua: ‘Joshua lifted up 
his eyes and looked, and, behold, a man stood over against 
him?” Again; Deborah attributes the command she had 
to curse Meroz, to an angel: ‘Curse ye Meroz, said the 
angel of the Lord*:’ which words Kimchi would have to 
be understood in a literal sense: ‘for Deborah was a 
prophetess, and so spake according to prophetical inspi- 
ration!;’ and so Rabbi Levi Ben Gersom also expounds 


1 Gen. xxxii. 1. 

2 Joshua v. 13. The ‘man’ that stood 
over against Joshua is expressly called in 
the next two verses ‘the captain of the 
host of the Lord.’ The Targum renders 
this expression by * DvP 12) my INP 
“an angel sent from before the Lord.’ 
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‘Tt is right you should know that this 
occurrence took place in a prophetic vi- 
sion, evidence whereof exists in what is 
said by way of continuation. ‘' And the 
Lord said unto J oshua.” For we must 
not suppose that the angel was seen during 


waking hours, and under the ordinary 
exercise of the senses. The object of the 
phrase ‘‘And it came to pass when Joshua 
was in Jericho” is to point to the fact that 
there his mind was perplexed as to how 
he should destroy the people who dwelt 
therein. In accordance with this, there 
was represented to him the likeness of 
something connected with war, and he 
saw the angel of the Lord, as it were with 
a drawn sword in his hand. For this rea- 
son Joshua likewise inquired of him, in 
prophetic vision, ‘‘ Art thou for us, or for 
our adversaries ?’—after the manner of 
persons engaged in warfare. The answer 
given was that the case was not as Joshua 
imagined it to be, but that it was the cap- 
tain of the host of the Lord that stood be- 
fore him. This captain then was he that 
was appointed to watch over Israel, and 
by whose instrumentality God would con- 
vey prophecy from Himself to the pro- 
phet.’—R. L. B. Gersom. 

3 Judges v. 25. 
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it: Onkelos and Jarchi, with less reason, I think, make 
this angel to be none else but Barak’. Though I am not 
ignorant that sometimes the prophets themselves are 
called angels of God, and thence Malachi, the last of 
them, had his name; yet we have no such testimony con- 
cerning Barak, that ever he was a prophet, but only a 
judge or commander of the military forces. In the first 
book of Kings, we have a large description of this ima- 
ginary appearance of angels in the several modes of it; 
‘Behold the Lord passed by, and a great and strong 
wind rent the mountains, and brake in pieces the rocks 
before the Lord; but the Lord was not in the wind: and 
after the wind an earthquake, and after the earthquake 
a fire, &c.? All these appearances Jonathan the Tar- 
gumist expounds by ‘Armies of angels,’ which were 
attended with those terrible phenomena*. And the still 
voice in which the Lord was, he renders answerably to 
the rest by ‘the voice of angels praising God in a gentle 
kind of harmony‘.’ For though it be there said that the 
Lord was in the soft voice, yet that paraphrast seems to 
understand it only of his ambassador: which, in some 
other places of Scripture, is very manifest; as in the 
second book of Kings, where we find the angel delivered 
to Elijah the message to Ahaziah, kine of Israel, who 
sent to Baal-zebub, the god of Ekron, to inquire about 
his disease; ‘But the angel of the Lord said to Elijah 
the Tishbite, Arise, go up to mect the messengers of the 
king of Samaria, and say unto them, Is it not beeause 
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there is not a God in Israel, that ye go to inquire of 
Baal-zebub'.’ And afterwards, we have all this message 
attributed to God Himself by the prophet, as if he had 
received the dictate immediately from God Himself? 
And in Daniel, the Apocalypse, and Zechariah, we find 
all things perpetually represented and interpreted by 
angels’. And Abarbanel tells us that several prophets 
had several angels that delivered the heavenly embassy 
to them, for that every prophet was not so well fitted to 
converse with any kind of angel: ‘Every prophet was not 
in a fit capacity for receiving prophetical influence from 
any angel indifferently; but according to the disposition 
of the receiver, the degree and quality of the angel was 
accommodated‘.’ But I shall not further pursue this 
argument. In the general, that the prophetical scene 
was perpetually ordered by some angel, I think is evident 
from what hath been already said, which I might further 
confirm from Ezekiel, all whose prophecies about the 
temple are expressly attributed to a man as the actor of 
them, that is, indeed, an angel; for so they used con- 
stantly to appear to the prophets in a human shape. And 
likewise, in Jacob’s vision of a ladder that reached up to 
heaven, we find the angels ascending and descending, to 
intimate that this scala prophetica, whereby divine in- 


1 2 Kings i. 3. 

2 Ib. vv. 18, 16. 

3 Similarly, it was the angel of the 
Lord that destroyed the Assyrian host 
(2 Kings xix. 35). A destroying angel 
smote the people in the time of David 
with pestilence (2 Sam. xxiv. 15, 16). 
In Habakkuk iii. 5, where we read that 
‘Before him went the pestilence,’ the 
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On this account, adds Abarbanel, Ze- 
chariah received his inspiration from the 
angel who spake with him, which angel 
again received further instruction from one 
of superior order to convey to the prophet. 
The reason of this was, that the capacity 
of Zechariah was not adequate to the re- 
ception of inspiration from the superior 
angel, while the angel who actually spake 
with him was exactly qualified for the task 
assigned him.—Abarbanel 7» Zech. cap. 2. 

5 Gen, xxviii. 12. 
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fluence descended upon the mind of the prophet, is always 
filled with angels. From this place, compared with 
Jacob’s vision of Laban’s sheep, presented to him by an 
angel', Philo thus determines in his book de Somnus: 
‘You see how the Scripture represents such dreams as 
sent of God, not only those that proceed from the first 
Cause [God], but such also as come by His ministers, the 
angels?” But St Jerome hath given us a more full and 
ample testimony in this matter, in his comment on Gal. 
ii. 19: “The law was ordained by angels in the hand of 
a Mediator.” His words are these; Quod autem ait, ‘lex 
ordinata per angelos, hoc vult intelligi, quod in omni 
vetert testamento, ubi angelus primum visus refertur, et 
postea quasi Deus loquens inducitur, angelus quidem vere 
ex ministris pluribus quicumque sit visus, sed in illo 
Mediator (Christus) loquatur qui dicat, ‘Ego sum Deus 
Abraham, Deus Isaac, et Deus Jacob. Nee nirum si 
Deus loquatur in angelis, cum etiam per angelos, qui in 
hominibus sunt, loquatur Deus in prophetis; dicente 
Zacharia, ‘et ait angelus qui loguebatur in me, ac dein- 
ceps inferente, ‘hac dicit Dominus Omnipotens.’ 

We might further add to all this, those visions we 
meet with in the New Testament, which, as a thing 
vulgarly known, were attributed to angels. So St Paul 
says: ‘There stood by me the angel of God this night;’ 
that is, in a prophetical dream? And when the angel of 
God did really appear to Peter, and bring him out of 
prison‘, he could scarce be persuaded, of a long time, but 
that all this was a vision—this, indeed, being the common 
manner of all prophetical vision. And when the Phari- 
sees would describe St Paul as a prophet that had re 
ceived some vision or revelation from heaven, they phrase 
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it by the speaking of an angel or spirit unto him, ‘We 
find no evil in this man; but if an angel or spirit hath 
spoken to him, let us not fight against God!’ 





CHAPTER VI. 


The second inquiry, What the meaning of those actions is, that are fre- 
quently attributed to the prophets, whether they were real, or only 
wmaginary and scenical. What actions of the prophets were only 
imaginary, and performed upon the stage of fancy. What we are 
to think of several actions and res geste recorded of Hosea, Jere- 
miah, and Ezekiel in their prophecies. 


‘pas we have done with our first inquiry concerning 

the Contriver and Orderer of the prophetical stage: 
that which was represented upon it, no doubt, every one 
will grant to have been a masking or imaginary business. 
But there are many times, in the midst of prophetical 
narrations, some things related to be done by the prophets 
themselves upon the command of the prophetic voice, 
which have been generally conceived to have been acted 
really, the grossest of all not excepted, as Hosea’s taking 
a harlot for his wife, and begetting children, &c. This 
conceit Mr Calvin hath, in part, happily undermined. 
But we shall not here doubt to conclude, both of that and 
all other actions of the prophets, which they were enjoined 
upon the stage of prophecy, that they were only scenical 
and imaginary ; except, indeed, they were such as, of their 
own nature, must have a historical meaning, in which an 


1 Acts xxiii. 9. Other instances are Acts x. 3, when Cornelius sees ‘an angel 
those recorded in St Matth. i. 20, of the of God in a vision.’ Add to these the 
angel of the Lord appearing to Joseph trance into which St Peter fell when the 
‘in a dream;’ Acts ix. 10, when ‘the voice spake unto him, and he answered 
Lord’ speaks to Ananias ‘in a vision ;’ it (Acts x. ro—r5). 
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imaginary performance would not serve the turn. For 
this purpose, it may be worth our while to take notice of 
what Maimonides hath well determined in this case: 
‘Know therefore, that as it is in a dream, a man thinks 
that he hath been in this or that country, that he has 
married a wife there, and continued there for some certain 
time, that by this wife he has had a son of such a name, 
of such a disposition, and the like; know (saith he) that 
even just so it is with the prophetical parables, as to what 
the prophets see or do in a prophetical vision. For what- 
soever those parables inform us concerning any action the 
prophet doth, or concerning the space of time between one 
action and another, or going from one place to another; 
all this is in a prophetical vision: neither are these actions 
real to sense, although some particularities may be pre 
cisely reckoned up in the writings of the prophets. For 
because it was well known that it was all done in a pro- 
phetical vision; it was not necessary, in the rehearsing of 
every particularity, to reiterate that it was in a prophetical 
vision ; as it was also needless to inculcate that it was ina 
dream. But now, the vulgar sort of men think that all 
such actions, journeys, questions, and answers were really 
and sensibly performed, and not in a prophetical vision. 
And, therefore, I have an intention to make plain this 
business, and shall bring such things as no man shall 
be able to doubt of; adding thereunto some examples, by 
which you may be able to judge of the rest which I shall 
not, for the present, mention'.’ Thus we see how Mai- 
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monides rejects it as a vulgar error, to conceive that 
those actions which are commonly attributed to the pro- 
phets in the current of their prophecy, their travelling 
from place to place, their propounding questions, and 
receiving answers, &c. were things real to sense; whereas 
they were only imaginary, represented merely to the 
fancy. 

But, for a more distinct understanding of this business, 
we must remember what hath been often suggested, that 
the prophetical scene or stage upon which all apparitions 
were made to the prophet, was his imagination; and that 
there all those things which God would have revealed 
unto him were acted over symbolically, as in a masque, in 
which divers persons are brought in, amongst which the 
prophet himself bears a part: and therefore he, according 
to the exigency of this dramatical apparatus, must, as the 
other actors, perform his part, sometimes by speaking and 
reciting things done, propounding questions ; sometimes by 
acting that part which in the drama he was appointed to 
act by some others; and so, not only by speaking, but by 
gestures and actions, come in, in his due place, among the 
rest; as it is in our ordinary dreams, to use the expression 
of Maimonides respecting it. And, therefore, it is no 
wonder to hear of those things done which, indeed, have 
no historical or real verity; the scope of all being to 
represent something strongly to the prophet’s understand- 
ing, and sufficiently to inform it in the substance of those 
things in which he was to instruct that people to whom he 
was sent. And so, sometimes, we have only the intel- 
ligible matter of prophecies delivered to us nakedly, with- 
out the imaginary ceremonies or solemnities. And as 
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this notion of those actions of the prophet that are inter- 
woven with their prophecies is most genuine, and agree- 
able to the general nature of prophecy, so we shall further 
clear and confirm it in some particulars. 

We shall begin with that of Hosea’s marrying Gomer, 
a common harlot, and taking to himself ‘children of 
whoredoms, which he is said to do a first and a second 
time'. This kind of action, however void it might be of 
true vice, yet would it not have been void of all offence, 
for a prophet to have thus unequally yoked himself (to 
use St Paul’s expression) with any such infamous persons, 
though by way of lawful wedlock, if it had been really 
done. I know that this way of interpreting both this 
and other prophetical actions displeaseth Abarbanel, who 
thinks the literal sense and historical verity of all ought 
to be entertained, except it be pyras expressed to have 
been done in a vision; and the general current of our 
Christian writers, till Calvin’s time, has gone the same 
way. And to make the literal interpretation here good, 
R. Solomon Jarchi and our former author both tell us, 
that the ancient Rabbins have determined those pro- 
phetical narrations of Hosea to be understood Bynw'ns 
‘literally.’ The place they refer to is in the Gemara’, 
where yet I find no such thing positively concluded by 
the Talmudists. Indeed they there, after their fashion, 
expound the place by inserting a long dialogue between 
God and the prophet about this matter, but so as that 
without the gloss of R. Solomon or of Abarbanel, we 
could no more think their scope was to establish the 
literal sense, than, I think, that the prophet himself 
intended to insinuate the same to us. We, therefore, 
choose to follow Abenezra as a more genuine commen- 
tator, who, in this place, and others of the like nature, 


1 Hos. i. and iii. 
2 Gem. Pesach, cap. vit. fol. 8%, 
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follows Maimonides xara médas1, making all those trans- 
actions to have been only imaginary. For though it be 
not always positively laid down in these narrations, that 
the res gesta was in a vision; yet the nature and scope of 
prophecy so requiring that things should thus be acted in 
imagination, we should rather expect some positive decla- 
ration to assure us that they were performed in the history, 


if indeed it were so’. 


1 Chronologically incorrect. Aben 

Ezra, although he agrees with Maimo- 
nides in the mode of interpreting the 
passages of Hosea and others of a like 
nature, did not follow, but precede him in 
such interpretation. Maimonides com- 
posed the More Nevochim a.D. 1181. 
(Vid. Bibliothecam Magnam Rabb. Bar- 
tolocctit, Tom. Iv. p. 87.) Aben Ezra 
died, as is commonly supposed, 4.D. 
1194 (Ibid. 1. p. 41). His Commentary 
on the Scriptures was written many years 
before, that on Daniel having been com- 
pleted, as he himself informs us, A.D. 
1156 (Ibid. 1. p. 38), i.e. twenty-five 
years before the composition of the More 
Nevochim. 
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‘The correct interpretation, according to 
my opinion, is that the prophet beheld in 
w prophetic vision, in a dream of the 
night, that God said to him, Go, take 
unto thee a wife of whoredoms, and that 
he went and took a particular woman to 
wife, and that she conceived and bare a 
son. All this was in prophetic visions. 
And do not wonder how he should see in 
a dream, and should go and take a wife. 
Consider how in a dream, not prophetical, 
aman beheld the ill-favoured and lean- 
fleshed kine, eat up the seven well-fa- 
voured and fat kine (Gen xli. 3).’ Aben 
Ezra, Comment. in loco. 

2 The Chaldee paraphrast adopts a 


somewhat different method of explaining 
the expressions in Hosea, though equally 
averse with Aben Ezra and Maimonides 
to the literal interpretation. He considers 
the phrases as setting forth a parable 
furnished by God to the prophet, to be 
employed by him in his reproof of Israel: 
‘Go, utter a prophecy against the inha- 
bitants of the idolatrous city, who add 
sin to sin, for the inhabitants of the land 
go far astray from the worship of the 
Lord. So he went and prophesied against 
them, that if they would repent, they 
should be forgiven; but if not, they 
should fall as the leaves of the fig-tree; 
but they acted yet more wickedly.’ (Ch. 
i, z, 3.) Again (ch. iii. 1), ‘Go, utter 
a prophecy against the house of Israel, 
that they are like a woman beloved of 
her husband,’ &c. (ver. 2.) ‘Yet I re- 
deemed them by my words,’ &c. 

The manner in which the Targumist 
understands the passages is clear, not- 
withstanding his paraphrastic interpre- 
tation. The translation of ch. i. 3 is 
founded on the etymological meaning to 
be attached to the words Gomer and 
Diblaim. 

Abarbanel in his Commentary on ch. 
i. vv. 2, 3, after reviewing the three 
modes of interpretation, viz. the paraboli- 
cal, as adopted by Jonathan ; that pre- 
ferred by Aben Ezra, Maimonides, and 
their followers, of considering the whole 
as having taken place in a prophetic 
vision; and lastly, the literal, gives his 
own decision in favour of the last. Yet 
is he not so firmly fixed in his opinion 
but that he uses the following words in 
his Commentary on the third chapter. 
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And, therefore, in these recitals of prophetical visions 
we find, many times, things less coherent than can agree 
with a true history; as in the narrative of Abraham’s 
vision! (for so the Rabbins in Pirke R. Eliezer expound 
that whole chapter to be nothing else’), we find that ‘God 
appeared to Abraham in a vision*®;’ and God brings him 
into the field as if it were after the shutting up of even- 
ing, and shows him the stars of heaven‘: and yet, for all 
this, it was yet daytime, and the sun not gone down: 
‘And when the sun was going down, a deep sleep fell 
upon Abram';’ ‘And it came to pass that, when the 
sun went down and it was dark, behold, a smoking fur- 
nace, and a burning lamp that passed between those 
pieces’.’ From whence it is manifest, that Abraham’s 
going out into the field before, to take a view of the stars 
of heaven, and his ordering of those several living crea- 
tures for a sacrifice’, was all performed in a prophetical 
vision, and upon the stage of his imagination ; it being no 
strange thing to have incoherent junctures of time made 
in such a way’. 

So in Jeremiah® we have a very precise narrative of 
Jeremiah’s getting a linen girdle, and putting it upon his 
loins; and, after a while, he must needs take a long jour- 
ney to Euphrates, to hide it there in a hole of the rock; 
and then returning, after many days, makes another weary 
journey to the same place, to take it out again after it was 
After giving the interpretations of Jo- be addressed to the Israelites,’ 


nathan, and of Aben Ezra and Maimo- Gen. xv. 
nides, he writes: ‘Of these two methods ® Cap. xxvii. 


= 


which I have referred to above, the for- 3 Gen. xv. 1, 

mer, that of Jonathan, appears to me 4 ver. 5. 

the more probable—that the prophet om- 5 ver. 12. 

ployed the words as a parable in his § vor. 17. 

reproof of the Israelites. But perhaps EN, -O, 10} 

the two opinions may be adopted toge- 8 The ‘decp sleep’ that fell upon 
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furnished him with a mode of reproof to 9 ch. xiii. 
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all corrupted: all which could manifestly be nothing else 
but merely imaginary; the scope thereof being to imprint 
this more deeply upon the understanding of the prophet, 
that the house of Judah and Israel, which was nearly 
knit and united to God, should be destroyed and ruined. 

The same prophet is brought in going to the house of 
a potter, to take notice how he wrought a piece of work 
upon the wheel; and when the vessel he intended was all 
marred, that then he made of his clay another vessel, 
And in another place he is brought in as taking the 
ancients of the people and the ancients of the priests along 
with him, into the valley of the son of Hinnom, with 
a potter’s earthen bottle under his arm, and there break- 
ing it in pieces in the midst of them’. 

In this last chapter it is very observable how the 
scheme of speech is altered, when the prophet relates 
a real history concerning himself, speaking of himself in 
the third person, as if now he were to speak of somebody 
else, and not of a prophet or his actions; for so we read, 
“Then came Jeremiah from Tophet,” &c.? The like 
change of the person we find in the 28th chapter‘, 
where a formal story is told of some things that passed 
between Jeremiah and Hananiah, the false prophet, who, 
in the presence of all the people, broke Jeremiah’s yoke 
from off his neck: for it seems to have been a wonted 
thing for the prophets, by bonds and yokes, to type out 
unto the people victory or captivity in war. But in all 
this business the mode of Jeremiah’s language insinuates 
a literal sense, by speaking altogether in the third person, 
as if the relation concerned somebody else, and not him- 
self; and so must be of some real thing, and that which, 
to sense and observation, had its reality, and not only 
a reality in apprehension or imagination. Not unlike is 


1 ch. xviii. 2 ch. xix. 3 ver. 14. 4 ver. 10. 
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that we read of Zedekiah the false prophet, who made 
himself horns of iron, when he prophesied to Ahab his 
prosperity against the Syrians at Ramoth-Gilead, vulgarly 
to represent to him the success he should have against his 
enemies!. So we seem to have an insinuation of a real 
history in Jeremiah’s purchase of a field of Hanameel, his 
uvcle’s son, from the mode of expression which is there 
observable’. 

But at other times we meet with things graphically 
described with all the circumstantial pomp of the business, 
when yet it could be nothing else but a dramatical thing; 
as where the prophet goes and finds out the chief of the 
Rechabites particularly described, and brings them into 
such a particular chamber as is there set forth by all its 
bounds, and there sets pots and cups full of wine before 
them, and bids them drink*. Just in the same mode 
with this we have another story told, of his taking a wine- 
cup from God, and his carrying it up and down to all 
nations far and near—Jerusalem, and the cities of Judah, 
and the kings and princes thereof; to Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt, his servants, princes, and people; to all the 
Arabians, and kings of the land of Uz; to the kings 
of the land of the Philistines, Edom, Moab, Ammon; the 
kings of Tyre and Sidon, and of the isles beyond the sea, 
Dedan, Tema, Buz; the kings of Zimri, of the Medes and 
Persians, and all the kings of the north: and all these he 
said he made to drink of this cup’. And in this fashion 
he is sent up and down with yokes, to put upon the necks 
of several kings’: all which can have no other sense than 
that which is merely imaginary, though we be not told 
that all this was acted only in a vision, for the nature of 
the thing would not permit any real performance thereof, 


11 Kings xxu. 3 Jer, xxxit. 6—12. 3 Jer. xxxv. 
4 Jor, xxv. 15—26, 5 Jor. xxvii. 
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The like we must say of Ezekiel’s res geste—his 
eating a roll given him of God?. And in chap. iv. it is 
especially remarkable how ceremoniously all things are 
related concerning his taking a tile, and pourtraying upon 
it the city of Jerusalem, and his laying siege to it’; all 
which, I suppose, will be evident to have been merely 
dramatical, if we carefully examine all things in it, not- 
withstanding that God tells him he should in all this 
be a “sign to the people.” Which is not so to be under- 
stood, as if they were to observe, in such real actions, ina 
sensible way, what their own fates should be: for he is 
here commanded to lie continually before a tile three 
hundred and ninety days—which is full thirteen months— 
upon his left side, and after that, forty more upon his 
right, and to bake his bread that he should eat all this 
while with dung, &c. 

So he is commanded to take a barber’s razor, and 
to shave his head and beard, then to weigh his hair in 
a pair of scales, and divide it into three parts; and after 
the days of his siege should be fulfilled, spoken of before, 
then to burn a third part of it in the midst of the city, 
and to smite about the other third with a knife, and to 
scatter the other third to the wind’. All which, as it is 
most unlikely in itself ever to have been really done, so 
was it against the law of the priests, to shave the corners 
of their heads and the corners of their beards, as Mai- 
monides observes. But that Ezekiel himself was a priest, 
is manifest’. Upon these passages of Ezekiel, Maimonides 
hath thus soberly given his judgment: ‘Far be it from 
God to render His prophets like to fools and drunken men, 
and to prescribe them the actions of fools and madmen: 
besides that this last injunction would have been incon- 
sistent with the law; for Ezekiel was a great priest, and 


1 Ezek. ii}. 2 Ezek, iv. 3 Ezek. v. 4 Ezek. i. 3. 
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therefore obliged to the observation of those two negative 
precepts, viz. of not shaving the ‘eorners of his head, and 
comers of his beard: and, therefore, this was done only in 
a prophetical vision'.’ The same sentence likewise he 
passeth upon that story of Isaiah—his walking naked and 
barefoot?—wherein Isaiah was no otherwise a sign to 
Egypt and Ethiopia, or rather Arabia, where he dwelt 
not, and so could not more literally be a type therein, 
than Ezekiel was here to the Jews®. 

Again: we read of Ezekiel’s removing his household 
stuff in the night, as a type of the captivity, and of his 
digging with his hands through the wall of his house, and 
of the people’s coming to take notice of this strange 
action, with many other uncouth ceremonies of the whole 
business which carry no show of probability‘: and yet 
God declares upon this to him, “I have set thee for a 
sign to the house of Israel’;” and, “Son of man, hath not 
the house of Israel, the rebellious house, said unto thee, 
What doest thou’?” As if all this had been really done; 
which, indeed, seems to be nothing else but a prophetical 
scheme. Neither was the prophet any real sign, but only 
imaginary, as having the type of all those fates which 
were to befall the Jews symbolically represented in his 
fancy: which sense Kimchi, a genuine commentator, fol- 
lows, with the others mentioned. And, it may be, accord- 
ing to this same notion is that in chap. xxiv. to be 
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understood, of the death of the prophet’s wife, with the 
manner of those funeral solemnities and obsequies which 
he performed for her. 

But we shall proceed no further in this argument, 
which I hope is, by this time, sufficiently cleared, that we 
are not, in any prophetical narratives of this kind, to 
understand any thing else but the history of the visions 
themselves which appeared to them, except we be led, by 
some farther argument of the reality of the thing, in a 
way of sensible appearance, to determine it to have been 
any sensible thing. 





CHAPTER VII. 


Of that degree of divine inspiration properly called Ruach hakkodesh, 
ie. The Holy Spirit. The nature of it described out of Jewish 
antiquities, Wherein this Spiritus Sanctus differed from prophecy, 
strictly so called, and from the spirit of holiness in purified souls. 
What books of the Old Testament were ascribed by the Jews to 
Ruach hakkodesh. Of the Urim and Thummim. 


i ieee we have done with that part of divine inspira- 
tion, which was more technically and properly by the 
Jews called prophecy. We shall now a little search into 
that which is Hagiographical, or, as they call it, the 
dictate of the Holy Spirit; in which the Book of Psalms, 
Job, the works of Solomon and others, are comprised. 
This we find very appositely thus defined by Maimonides: 
‘When a man perceives some power to arise within him, 
and rest upon him, which urgeth him to speak, so that he 
discourse concerning the sciences or arts, and utter psalms 
or hymns, or profitable and wholesome rules of good 
living, or matters political and civil, or such as are divine ¢ 
and that, whilst he is waking, and hath the ordinary 
vigour and use of his senses; this is such an one of whom 
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it is said, that he speaks by the Holy Spirit!.’ In this 
definition we may seem to have the strain of the Book of 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, fully deciphered to us. 
In like manner, we find this degree of inspiration de- 
scribed by R. Albo, after he had set down the other 
degrees superior to it: ‘Now to explain to you what is 
that other door of divine influx, through which none can 
enter by his own natural ability; it is when a man utters 
words of wisdom, or song, or divine praise, in pure and 
elegant language, besides his wont: so that every one that 
knows him, admires him for this excellent knowledge and 
composure of words; but yet he himself knows not from 
whence this faculty came to him, but is as a child that 
learns a tongue, and knows not from whence he had this 
faculty. Now the excellence of this degree of divine 
inspiration is well known to all, for it is the same with 
that which is called the Holy Spirit?’ Or, if you please, 
we shall render these definitions of our former Jewish 
doctors in the words of Proclus, who hath very happily 
set forth the nature of this piece of divine inspiration, ac- 
cording to their mind, in these words: ‘This degree or 
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R. Albo, Lib. m1. cap. ro. 

The following is the definition as given 
by the author of Cosrt. 
Mypa mai onsa moyy sat 
maa vS$on Soe ypaonany own 
(VP ASAD CHS. sss 
ANID Wa mA vy yoy 
spMy Ae onset oandyap sop 
stp My “In some men the ra- 
tional faculty is so advanced by reason 
of its close connexion with the Universal 
Mind, as that they become exalted bevond 
need of the subserviency of reflection or 
speculation, and are released from all toil 
and labour, as in the prophetic discipline. 
This peculiar property is termed “holi- 
ness :" it is also denominated the «Holy 
Spirit.” Cosri, Pars v. § xi. p. 349. ed. 
Buxtorf. 
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enthusiastical character, shining so bright with the intellec- 
tual influences, is pure and venerable, receiving its perfec- 
tion from the father of the gods, being distinct from human 
conceptions, and far transcending them, always conjoined 
with delightfulness and amazement, full of beauty and 
comeliness, concise, yet withal exceeding accurate.’ 

This kind of divine inspiration, therefore, was always 
more pacate and serene than the other of prophecy, 
neither did it so much fatigate and act upon the imagi- 
nation. For though these Hagiographi, or holy writers, 
ordinarily expressed themselves in parables and simili- 
tudes, which is the proper work of fancy; yet they seem 
only to have made use of such a dress of language to set 
off their own sense of divine things, which in itself was 
more naked and simple, the more advantageously, as we 
see commonly in all other kind of writings. And seeing 
there was no labour of the imagination in this way of 
revelation, therefore it was not communicated to them 
by any dreams or visions, but while they were waking, 
and their senses were in their full vigour, their minds 
calm; it breathing upon them, ws év yadyvy, as Plotinus 
describes his pious enthusiast'; ‘ApmacOeis 74 évOovordoas 
Novy ev epypy KaTATTaTEL yEeryevnTat aTpEMEL TH aVTOU ovcia, 
ovdauod aroxAivev. For, indeed, this enthusiastical spirit 
seated itself principally in the higher and purer faculties 
of the soul, which were womep avtavyea mpos avynv—that 
I may allude to the ancient opinion of Empedocles, who 
held there were two suns, the one archetypal, which was 
always in the inconspicable hemisphere of the world, but 
the beams thereof shining upon this world’s sun, were 
reflected to us, and so further enlightened us’. 

Bovowaorixds, Siaddpmwy rats voepais ém- Taw dvdpeoros, Kéddous re mdfpys, Kal 
Bodals, kafapds TE kal ceuvds, ds dro otvTomos dua kal drnxpiBwpuévos. Procl. 
mar pos TENELOU[LEVOS tay Oedy, éEnAdayué- in Plat. Tim. 3000. 
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Now this kind of inspiration, as it always carried 
pious souls into strains of devotion, or moved them 
strongly to dictate matters of true piety and goodness, 
did manifest itself to be of a divine nature: and, as it 
came in abruptly upon the minds of those holy men 
without courting their private thoughts, but transported 
them from that temper of mind they were in before, so 
that they perceived themselves captivated by the power 
of some higher light than that which their own under- 
standing commonly poured out upon them, they might 
know it to be more immediately from God. 

For, indeed, that seems to be the main thing wherein 
this Holy Spirit differed from that constant spirit and 
frame of holiness and goodness dwelling in hallowed 
minds; that it was too quick, potent, and transporting a 
thing, and was a kind of vital form to that light of 
divine reason which they were perpetually possessed of. 
And, therefore, sometimes it runs out into a foresight or 
prediction of things to come, though, it may be, those 
previsions were less understood by the prophet himself; 
as we might instance, if it were needful, in some of 
David’s prophecies, which seem to have been revealed 
to him, not so much for himself (as the apostle speaks), 
as for us. But it did not always spend itself in strains 
of devotion or dictates of virtue, wisdom, and prudence; 
and, therefore, if I may take leave here to express my 
conjecture, I should think the ancient Jews called this 
degree Spiritus Sanctus, not because it flows from the 
third person in the Trinity—which I doubt they thought 
not of in this business—but because of the near affinity 


dpxérurov, wip év rg érépw hucopaiply rod ~—-yfjs._ Kar’ avdx\acw éyywoudyny eis tov 
kdopov, memAnpwxds 7d hutogpalpov, del  “Htov rdv xpyora\doe1d 4, cUMTEpLEN KLE NY 
karavrixpd TH dvravyela éavrod rerayud- Se rH Kurhoe Tod muplyou' ds 58 Spayews 
vov' Tov 5¢ pawdpevor, avratryeav dv 7G elphcbac owrepdvra, dvraty cay elvar Tod 
érépy huocpaiply TQ rot dépos rol Oepuo- rept Thy yiv wupds Tov "HAvov. Plutarch. 
peyotis memdnpupévp. ad auxdorepois rs De Placit, Philos, 890 B. 
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and alliance it hath with that spirit of holiness and true 
goodness that always lodgeth in the breasts of good men. 
And this seems to be insinuated in an old proverbial 
speech of the Jewish masters, quoted by Maimonides in 
the forecited place, Majestas Divina habitat super eum, et 
loquitur per Spiritum Sanctum’. Though some think 
it might be so called as being the lowest degree of divine 
inspiration : for sometimes the most ancient monuments 
of Jewish learning called all prophecy by the name 
of Spiritus Sanctus. ‘The Holy Spirit rested upon 
Joseph from his youth till the day of his death, and 
guided him into all wisdom,’ &c.? Though, it may be, 
all that might be but a Hagiographical spirit: for, 
indeed, the Jews are wont, as we showed before, to 
distinguish Joseph’s dreams from prophetical. But this 
Spiritus Sanctus in the same chapter—to put all out of 
doubt—is attributed to Isaiah and Ezekiel, which were 
known prophets: R&. Phineas ait; postquam omnes uli 
interfecti fuerant, viginti annis in Babel requievit Spiritus 
Sanctus super Ezekielem, et eduxit eum ex convalle Dora, 
et ostendit ei multa ossa, &c.* And among those five 
things in which the Jews always supposed the second 
temple to be inferior to the first, one was the want of the 
wonipn my1—Spiritus Sanctus, or spirit of prophecy *. 

But we are here to consider this Spiritus Sanctus 
more strictly, and as we have formerly defined it out 
of Jewish antiquity. And here we shall first show 
what books of the Old Testament were ascribed to this 


R. Eliezer, cap. 33. 
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4 In the Talmud (Gem. Sota, fol. 48 B) 
it is said that WTIPM Mi —the Holy 
Spirit—was taken away from Israel after 
the death of Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, and that Bath Kol succeeded in 
its place. ‘The Holy Spirit’ is here 
clearly identical with prophecy. See 
note near the end of Chap. X. 
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degree by the Jews. The Old Testament was, by the 
Jews, divided into D'D\ND) ON’) ANN ‘the Law, the Pro- 
phets, and the ‘Aywoypapa. And this division is 
insinuated in the following passage: “And Jesus said 
unto them, These are the words which I spake unto you 
while I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled 
which were written concerning me in the law of Moses, 
and in the prophets, and in the Psalms!;” where, by the 
Psalms, may seem to be meant the Hagiographa ; for the 
writers of these Hagiographa might be termed psalmodists 
for some reasons which we shall touch upon hereafter 
in this discourse. But to return. The Old Testament 
being anciently divided into these parts, it may not be 
amiss to consider the order of these parts, as it is laid 
down by the Talmudical doctors: ‘Our doctors have 
delivered unto us the order of the prophets; Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah, and 
the twelve prophets, the first of which is Hosea®. for 
so they understand those words: Devs inprimis locutus 
est per Hoseam’. The same Gemarists go on to lay down 
the order of the ‘Aywypapa thus: ‘Ruth, the Book of 
Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Lamen- 
tations, Daniel, Esther, Ezra, the Chronicles: And 
these the Jews did ascribe to the Spiritus Senetus. 
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‘Four prophets prophesied at 
one period, but the greatest of all was 
3 ; Hosea, for it is said. The beginning of 
in connexion with the above, viz. that the word of the Lord by Hosea. Does 


Hosea was the first of the four prophets this imply that the Lord spoke first ly 
that prophesied at the same period—- Hosen, - 


Isaiah, Amos, and Micah. Gem, Bava, 
Bathra, cap. 1. fol. 14.8. We find the same 
opinion recorded in another part of the 


Hosea, and that there were not various 
prophets from Moses to Uoseat R, Jo- 
chanan said, the word ‘beginning ” refers 
to the four prophets who prophesied at 


Talmud, and in nearly the same words, the same period, viz. Hesca, Isaiah, Amos 
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But why Daniel should be reckoned amongst the DYN)N3, 
and not amongst the O'N'23, ‘the prophets, I can see no 
reason, since the strain of it wholly argues the nature of 
a prophetical degree spending itself in dreams and visions, 
though those were joined with more obscurity (it being 
then the crepusculum of the prophetical day, which had 
long been upon the horizon of the Jewish church) than 
in the other prophets. And, therefore, whatever the 
latter Jews here urge, for thus ranking Daniel’s books 
with the other Dans, yet, seeing they give us no tra- 
ditional reason which their ancestors had for so doing, I 
should rather think it to have been, first of all, some 
fortuitous thing which gave an occasion to this after- 
mistake, as I think it is. 

But to passon. Besides those books mentioned, there 
were some things else among the Jews usually attributed 
to this Spiritus Sanctus; and so Maimonides, in the 
forementioned place’, tells us that Eldad and Medad, and 
all the high priests who asked counsel by Urim and 
Thummim, spake per Spiritum Sanctum, so that it was a 
character enthusiastical whereby they gave judicial an- 
swers, by looking upon the stones of the High Priest’s 
breastplate, to those that came to inquire of God by them. 
And so R. Bechai speaks of ‘ one of the degrees of the 
Holy Spirit which was superior to Bath Kol (i.e. filia 
vocis) and inferior to prophecy?.’ It will not be amiss, by 
a short digression, to show what this Urim and Thummim 
was: and we may take it out of our former author 
R. Bechai, who, for the substance, agrees with the gene- 
rality and best of the Jewish writers herein. It was, 
as he there tells us, done in this manner: ‘The high 
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priest stood before the ark, and he that came to inquire 
of the Urim and Thummim stood behind him, inquiring 
with a submissive voice, as if he had been at his private 
prayers, Shall I do so, or so? Then the high priest 
looked upon the letters which were engraven upon the 
stones of the breastplate, and, by the concurrence of an 
enthusiastical spirit of divination of his own (if I may 
add thus much upon the former reasons to that which he 
there speaks) with some modes whereby those letters 
appeared, he shaped out his answer. But for those that 
were allowed to inquire at this oracle, they were none else 
but either the king or the whole congregation, as we are 
told in Massec. Sotah. None may inquire of it but the 
congregation of the people, or the king; by which it 
seems it was a political oracle! 

But to return to our argument in hand, ziz. What 
pieces of divine writ are ascribed to the yap Mn or 
Spiritus Sanctus. We must further know that the Jews 
were wont to reckon all those psalms or songs, which 
we any where meet with in the Old Testament, among 
the band. For though they were penned by the pro- 
phets, yet because they were not the proper results of a 
visum propheticum, therefore they were not true prophecy : 
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The Urim-and Thummim appear to 
have been of the nature of a political 
oracle, not only as respects those who 


were privileged to consult them, but also 
as regards the subjects of consultation, 
seod ds print yaa phases WN 
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‘No inquiry was made of them respecting 
a private individual, but regarding the 
king, the sanhedrim, or the minister of the 
congregation.” Mishra Joma, cap. Vil. § 5. 
Abarbanel says that the consultation must 
have regard to the people generally, not 
POMMNA YO cee cone sad by 
“affect the private concern only of an indi- 
vidual.’ Vid. Abarbanel in Exod. xxviii. 
and Deut. xxiii, Cf Sheringham, not. in 
Joma, cap. VII. § &, and Speneer, de Le- 
gibus Hebrcorum, Dissert. vit, $2. 
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for they have a common tradition, that the prophets did 
not always prophesy eodem gradu, but sometimes in a 
higher, sometimes in a lower degree, as among others we 
are fully taught by Abarbanel upon occasion of that song 
of Isaiah: ‘The same prophet prophesies sometimes in 
the form of the supreme prophetical degree, and sometimes 
in a lower degree by the Holy Spirit only!” And thus, 
having made his way, he tells us that common notion 
they had amongst them, ‘that all songs were dictated by 
this Spiritus Sanctus.’ ‘Every song that is found in the 
writings of the prophets, was such a thing as was ordered 
or dictated by the penmen themselves, together with the 
superintendency of the Holy Spirit ; forasmuch as they 
received them not in that higher way which is called 
prophecy, as all visions were received; for all visions 
were perfect prophecy’.’ But the author goes on further 
to declare his, and indeed the common opinion, concerning 
any such song, that it was not the proper work of God 
himself,’ but the work of the prophet’s own spirit®. Yet 
we must suppose the prophet’s spirit enabled by the con- 
junction of divine help with it, as he puts in the caution : 
‘the Spirit of God and His divine assistance did still 
cleave unto the prophet, and was present with him*.’ 
For, as he tells us, the prophets, being so much accus- 
tomed to divine visions as they were, might be able 
sometimes per vigiliam, without any prophetical vision, to 
speak excellently by the Holy Ghost, ‘with very elegant 
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language, and admirable similitudes'’ And this he there 
proves from hence, that these songs are commonly attri- 
buted to the prophet himself, and not to God, there being 
so much of the work of the prophet’s own spirit in them : 
‘Wherefore the Scripture commonly attributes these 
songs to the prophets themselves, and not unto God ; and 
accordingly speaks of the song at the Red Sea’, “Then 
Moses and the people of Israel sang this song e° that 1s, 
Moses and the children of Israel did compose and order it. 
So in the song at Beer-Elim ; “Then sang Israel this 
song.” So in the song of Moses in the latter end of 
Deuteronomy, which was to be preserved as a memorial, 
the conclusion runs, “Set your hearts upon all those 
words which I testify to you this day*.” So all those 
psalms which are supposed to have been composed by 
David, are perpetually ascribed unto him, and the rest of 
them, that were composed by others, are in like manner 
ascribed unto them ; whereas the prophetic strain is very 
different, always entitling God to it, and so is brought in 
with such kind of prologues, “ the word of the Lord,” or 
“the hand of the Lord,” or the like’.’ 

But enough of that : 
upon the original author of these divine songs and hymns, 
it will not be amiss to take a little notice of the frequency 
of this degree of prophecy, which is by songs and hymns, 
composed by an enthusiastical spirit, among the Jews. 
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We find many of these prophets besides David, who were 
authors of sundry Psalms bound up together with his ; 
for we must not think all are his: as after the 72nd 
Psalm we have eleven together which are ascribed to 
Asaph, the 88th to Heman, the 89th to Ethan, some to 
Jeduthun, and very many are incert? auctoris, as it seems, 
being anonymous. Thus Kimchi, in his preface to the 
Psalms, and the rest of the Hebrew scholiasts, suppose 
divers authors to have come in for their particular songs 
in that book. 

And these divine enthusiasts were commonly wont to 
compose their songs and hymns at the sounding of some 
one musical instrument or other, as we find it often sug- 
gested in the Psalms. So Plutarch describes the dictate 
of the oracle anciently, ‘how that it was uttered in verse, 
in pomp of words, similitudes, and metaphors, at the 
sound of a pipe! Thus, we have Asaph, Heman, and 
Jeduthun set forth, in this prophetical preparation: 
“Moreover David and the captain of the host separated 
to the service of the sons of Asaph, and of Heman, and 
of Jeduthun, who should prophesy with harps?,” &c. 
Thus R. Solomon Jarchi expounds the place: ‘When 
they played upon their musical instruments they prophe- 
sied, after the manner of Elisha, who said, “ Bring me a 
minstrel’.”’” And in the forementioned place, (ver. 3), 
upon those words “who prophesied with a harp,” he thus 
glosseth: ‘As they sounded upon the harp the psalms 
of praise and the hallelujahs, Jeduthun their father 
prophesied‘’ And this sense of this place, I think, is 
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much more genuine than that which a late author of our 
own would fasten upon it, viz. that this prophesying was 
nothing but singing of psalms. For it is manifest that 
these prophets were not mere singers, but composers, and 
such as were truly called prophets or enthusiasts: so, 
Heman is expressly called the king’s seer'; the like of 
Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun’—upon which our former 
commentator glosseth thus; unusquisque eorum erat 
It is true, the poets are anciently called 
vates, but that is no good argument why a singer should 
be called a prophet : for it is to be considered that a poet 
was a composer, and, upon that account, by the ancients 
called vates, or a prophet, and that because they generally 
thought that all true poets were transported. So Plato, 
in his Phedrus, makes three kinds of fury, v7z. enthusi- 
astical, amatorious, and poetical‘, But of this matter we 
shall speak more under the next head, which we are, In a 
manner, unawares fallen upon, which is, to inquire in 
general into the qualification of all kind of prophets. 


propheta’. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Of the dispositions antecedent and preparatory to prophecy. That the 
qualifications which did fit a man for the prophetical spirit were such 
as these, viz. inward piety, true wisdom, a pacate and serene temper 
of mind, and a due cheerfulness of spirit; in opposition to viciousness, 
mental crazedness and inconsistency, unsubdued passions, black melan- 
choly, and dull sadness. This illustrated by several instances in Scrip- 
ture. That music was greatly advantageous to the prophets and holy 
men of God, &c. What is meant by Saul’s evil spirit. 


UR next business is to discourse of those several 

qualifications that were to render a man fit for the 
spirit of prophecy ; for we must not think that any man 
might suddenly be made a prophet: this gift was not so 
fortuitously dispensed as to be communicated without 
any discrimination of persons. And this, indeed, all sorts 
of men have generally concluded ; and, therefore, the old 
Heathens themselves, that only sought after a spirit of 
divination, were wont in a solemn manner to prepare and 
fit themselves for receiving the influx thereof, as R. Albo 
hath truly observed : ‘The ancient Gentiles made them- 
selves images, and offered prayers and frankincense to 
the stars, that, by this means, they might draw down a 
spiritual influence from some certain stars upon their 
image. For this influence slides down from the body of 
the star upon the man himself, who is also corporeal, 
and, by this means, he foretells what shall come to 
pass. And thus, as he further observes, the necro- 
mancers themselves were wont to use many solemn rites 
and ceremonies to call forth the souls of any dead men 
into themselves, whereby they might be able to presage 
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future things. But to come more closely to our present 
argument. 

The qualifications which the Jewish doctors suppose 
necessarily antecedent, to render any one habilem ad 
prophetandum are true probity and piety; and this was 
the constant sense and opinion of them all universally, 
not excluding the vulgar themselves. Thus Abarbanel 
says: Pretas incducit Spiritum Sanctum’, The like we 
find in Maimonides, who yet thinks this was not 
enough ; and, therefore, he reckons up this as a vulgar 
error, which yet he says some of their doctors were car- 
ried away withal: ‘That God may choose of men whom 
He pleaseth, and send him, it matters not whether he 
be wise and learned, or unlearned and unskilful, old or 
young ; only that this is required, that he be a virtuous, 
good, and honest man ; for hitherto there was never any 
that could say that God did cause the Divine Majesty to 
dwell in a vicious person, unless he had first reformed 
himself®.’ 

But Maimonides himself rather prefers the opinion of 
the wise sages and philosophers of the Heathen than of 
these vulgar masters, which required also some perfection 
in the nature of him that should be set apart for prophecy, 
augmented with study and industry: ‘ Whence it cannot 
be that a man should go to bed no prophet, and rise the 
next day a prophet’ (as he there speaks), guemadmodum 
homo qué inupinato aliquid tnvenit®, And a little after he 
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adds: Fatuos et hujus terre filios quod attinet, non magis, 
nostro judicio, prophetare sossunt, quam asinus aut 
rana’. 

These perfections, then, which Maimonides requires as 
preparatory dispositions to render a man a prophet, are of 
1. Acquisite or rational; 2. Natural 
or animal ; lastly, Moral. And according to the differ- 
ence of these he distinguisheth the degrees of prophecy : 
‘ As to these three perfections which we have here com- 
prised, vz. the perfection of the rational faculty acquired 
by study ; the perfection of the imaginative faculty, by 
birth ; and the perfection of manners or virtuous qualities, 
by purifying and freeing the heart and affections from all 
sensual pleasures, from all pride, and from all foolish and 
pestilent desire of glory ; as to these, I say, it is evident 
that they are differently, and not in the same degree, 
participated in by men: and, according to such different 
measures of participation, the degrees of the prophets are 
also to be distinguished®.’ 

Thus Maimonides, who indeed in all this did but aim 
at this technical notion of his—that all prophecy is the 
proper result of these perfections, as a form arising out of 
them all, as out of its elements compounded together. 
For it is plain that he thought there was a kind of 
prognostic. virtue in souls themselves, which was in this 
manner to be excited ; which was the opinion of some 
philosophers, among whom Plutarch lays down his sense 
in this manner, according to the minds of many others: 
‘The soul doth not then first of all attain a prophetical 
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energy, when it leaves the body as a cloud; but it now 
hath it already; only she is blind of this eye, because of 
her concretion with this mortal body’.’ This philosopher’s 
opinion Maimonides was more than prone to, however he 
would dissemble it, and therefore he speaks of an impo- 
tency to prophesy, supposing all those three qualifications 
named before, as of the suspension of the act of some 
natural faculty. So, ‘in my judgment, (saith he) the 
matter here is just so as it is in miracles, and bears pro- 
portion with them. For natural reason requires, that he 
who, by his nature, is apt to prophesy, and is diligently 
taught and instructed, and of fit age, that such a one 
should prophesy ; but he that, notwithstanding, cannot do 
so, is like to one that cannot move his hand, as Jeroboam, 
or one that cannot see, as those that could not see the 
tents of the king of Syria, as it is in the story of Elisha?’ 
And again, he further beats upon this string: Si vir 
gqgudam ita comparatus fuerit, nullum dubium est, st 
Jacultas cjus imaginatrix (que in summo gradu perfecta 
est, et wifluentiam ab intellectu secundum perfectionem 
suam speculativam caecipit) laboraverit et in operatione 
Suerit, lum non nist res divinas et admirandas appre- 
hensurum, wihil preter Deum et ejus angelos visurum, 
nullius denique ret scientiam habiturum et curaturum, nisi 
earum que vere sunt et que ad communem hominum 
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book Cosri?, That which seems to have led him into this 
conceit, was his mistaken sense, it may be, of some pas- 
sages in the story of the Kings that speak of the schools 
of the prophets, and the like, of which more hereafter. 
But I know no reason sufficient to infer any such 
thing as the prophetical spirit, from the highest improve- 
ment of natural or moral endowments. And I cannot 
but wonder how Maimonides could reconcile all this with 
the right notion of prophecy, which must of necessity 
include a divine inspiration, and therefore may freely be 
bestowed by God where and upon whom He pleaseth. 
Though, indeed, common reason will teach us, that it is 
not likely that God would extraordinarily inspire any 
men, and send them thus specially authorized by Himself 
to declare His mind authentically to them, and dictate 
what His truth was, who were themselves vicious and 
of unhallowed lives; and so, indeed, the Apostle Peter 
tells us plainly, they were “holy men of God, who spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost®.” Neither is it 
probable that those who were any way of crazed minds, 
or who were inwardly of inconsistent tempers by reason 
of any perturbation, could be very fit for these serene 
impressions. A troubled fancy could no more receive 
these ideas of divine truth to be impressed upon it, and 
clearly reflect them to the understanding, than a cracked 
glass, or troubled water, can reflect sincerely any image to 
be made upon them. And, therefore, the Hebrew doctors 
universally agree in this rule—that the spirit of prophecy 
never rests upon any but a holy and wise man, one whose 
passions are allayed. So the Talmud Massec. Sanhedrin, 
as it is quoted by R. Albo: ‘The spirit of prophecy never 
resides but upon a man of wisdom and fortitude, as also 
upon a rich and great man’.’ 
1 Vide Cosri; Lib. 11. § 11, pag. 170, 3 pon oy nbs MY ANIDIT PS 
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The two last qualifications in this rule Maimonides, in 
his Pundamenta Legis, hath left out, and, indeed, it is 
full enough without them. But those other two qualifi- 
cations of wisdom and fortitude are constantly laid down 
by them in this argument. And so we find it ascribed to 
the author of this canon, who is said to be R. Jochanan : 
‘R. Jochanan says, God doth not make his Shechinah to 
reside upon any but a rich and humble man, a man of 
fortitude, all which we learn from the example of Moses 
our master®.’ Where, by fortitude, they mean nothing 
else but that power whereby a good man subdues his 
animal part ; for so, I suppose, I may safely translate that 
solution of theirs which I have sometimes met with, and 
I think in Pirke Avoth: ‘Who is the man of fortitude ? 
It is he that subdues his fiymeintum malum3, by which 
they meant nothing else but the sensual or animal part: 
of which more in another discourse. And thus they give 
us another rule, as it were, paraphrastical upon the 
former, which I find in the Gemara, where, glancing at 
that contempt which the wise man in Ecclesiastes cast 
upon mirth and laughter, they distinguish a twofold 
mirth, the one divine, the other mundane, and then sum 
up many of these mundane and terrene affections with 
which this Holy Spirit will not reside: ‘The Divine 
Presence (Shechinah), or Spiritus Sanctus, doth not 
reside where there is grief and dull sadness, laughter 
and lightness of behaviour, impertinent talk or idle 
discourse; but with due and innocuous cheerfulness it 
loves to reside, according to that which is written con- 
cerning Elisha, “ Bring me now a minstrel : and it came 
to pass when the minstrel played, the hand of the Lord 
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was upon him” (2 Kings iii. 15.)'?) Here we see that the 
temper of mind principally required by them is a free 
cheerfulness, in opposition to all griefs, anger, or any 
other sad and melancholy passions. So, ‘Every man 
when he is in a passion, if he be a wise man, his wisdom 
is taken from him ; if a prophet, his prophecy.’ 

The first part of this aphorism they there declare by 
the example of Moses, who, they say, prophesied not in 
the wilderness after the return of the spies that brought 
an ill report of the land of Canaan, by reason of his 
indignation against them: and the last part, from the 
example of the prophet Elisha’, of which more here- 
after. Thus in the book Zohar, wherein most of the 
ancient Jewish traditions are recorded: ‘Behold, we 
plainly see that the divine presence doth not reside with 
sadness, but with cheerfulness: if there be no cheerful- 
ness, it will not abide there ; as it is written concerning 
Elisha, who said, “Give me now a minstrel.” But from 
whence learn we that the Spirit of God will not reside 
with heaviness? From the example of Jacob; for all 
the while he grieved for Joseph, the Shechinah, or the 
Holy Spirit, did forsake him‘. They had also a common 
tradition, that Jacob prophesied not that time while his 
grief for the loss of his son Joseph remained with him. 
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So, ‘The spirit of prophecy dwells not with sadness, but 
with cheerfulness'.’ I will not here dispute the punctual- 
ness of these traditions concerning Moses and Jacob, 
though I doubt not but the main scope of them is true, 
viz. that the spirit of prophecy used not to reside with 
any black or melancholy passions, but required a serene 
and pacate temper of mind, it being itself of a mild and 
gentle nature; as it was well observed concerning the 
Holy Ghost in another notion by Tertullian, in his De 
Spectaculis: Deus pracepit Spiritum Sanctum, utpote 
pro nature sue bono tenerum et delicatum, tranquillitate et 
lenitate, et quiete et pace tractare; non furore, non bile, 
non ira, non dolore inquietare®. 

Now, according to this notion, I think we have 
gained some light for the further understanding of some 
passages in the fifty-first Psalm, which the Chaldee 
paraphrast and Hebrew commentators also understand 
of the spirit of prophecy which was taken from Dayid in 
that time of his sorrow and grief of mind, upon the 
reflection of his shameful miscarriage in the matter of 
Uriah’; and this is called “a free spirit‘,” or a spirit of 
alacrity and liberty of mind, acting by generous and 
noble and free impulses upon it: and it is paraphrased 
by “joy and gladness,” as being that temper of mind 
which it most liberally moved and acted upon; as likewise 
a like periphrasis is used of it, “the joy of God’s salva- 
tion®;” and David thus prayeth for the restoration of it 
to him, and the establishing him in the firm possession of 
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it; ‘Create in me a clean heart, O God, and renew a 
fixed spirit within me'.” As if he had said, Thy Holy 
Spirit of prophecy dwells in no unhallowed minds, but 
with purity and holiness; and when these are violated, 
that presently departs; the holy and the impure spirit 
cannot converse together: therefore cleanse my heart of 
all pollution, that this divine guest, being restored to 
me, may find a constant habitation within me. And 
thus both Jarchi and Abenezra gloss on this place, but 
especially R. Kimchi, who pursues this sense very 
largely : and so, before them, the Talmudists had ex- 
pounded it, descanting upon those words, “Take not thy 
Holy Spirit from me” (ver. 13), and they tell us how 
David was punished by leprosy and double excommunica- 
tion; one from this spirit—7w7 ys) Dw AwY 
may 339" mponpa pram 9" wap—which words I 
find most corruptly translated by Vorstius in his Comment 
upon the Fundamenta Legis of Maimonides. I should, 
therefore, thus render them in their native and genuine 
sense, Per sea menses erat David leprosus (viz. propter 
peccatum in negotio Urie admissum), et separabant se ab 
eo viri synagoge magne, atque ablata est ab eo Shechinah 
(i.e. spiritus propheticus). Primum constat ex Ps. exix. 
ubi dicitur, Revertantur ad me timentes te, et screntes 
testimonia tua: alterum ex Ps. li. ubs dicitur, Fac rever- 
tatur ad me letitia salutis tue’. 

But it is now time to look a little into that place 
which the masters constantly refer to in this notion, 
viz. 2 Kings ili. where, when the kings of Israel, and 
Judah, and Edom, in their distress for water, upon their 
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warlike expedition against the king of Moab, came to 
Elisha to inquire of God by him, the prophet seems to 
have been moved with indignation against the king of 
Israel, and so makes a very unwelcome address to him: 
“Surely were it not that I regard the presence of Jehosha- 
phat the king of Judah, I would not look toward thee, 
nor see thee':” and then it follows, ‘“ But now bring me 
a minstrel: and it came to pass when the minstrel 
played, that the hand of the Lord came upon him?” 
Which words are thus expounded by R. D. Kimchi, 
out of the Rabbins, (with which R. S. Jarchi, and 
R. L. Ben Gersom agree for the substance of his 
meaning)—‘ Our doctors tell us, that from that day 
wherein his master Elijah was taken up into heaven, 
the spirit of prophecy remained not with him for a certain 
time; for, for this cause he was very sorrowful, and the 
divine Spirit doth not reside with heaviness. Others say 
that, by reason of the indignation he conceived against 
the king of Israel, he was “disquieted in his mind;” 
and touching this they say, “that whensoever a prophet 
is disturbed through anger or passion, the Holy Spirit 
forsakes him.” From whence learn we this? From the 
example of Elisha, who, in order to exhilarate himself, 
said, Give me a minstrel’,’ 

Thus we may, by this time, see the reason why 
musical instruments were so frequently used by the 
prophets, especially the hagiographi ; which indeed seems 
to be nothing else but that their minds might be thereby 
put into a more composed, liberal, and cheerful temper, 
and so the better disposed and fitted for the transpor- 
tation of the prophetical spirit. So we have heard before 
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out of 1 Chron. xxv. how Asaph, Heman, and Jeduthun 
composed their enraptured and divine poems at the sound 
of the choir music of the temple'. Another famous place 
we find for this purpose, 1 Sam. x., which place, as well 
as the former, hath been, I think, much mistaken and 
misinterpreted by some of singing; whereas certainly it 
cannot be meant of any thing less than divine poetry, 
and a composure of hymns excited by a divine energy, 
inwardly moving the mind. In that place, Samuel, 
having anointed Saul king of Israel, to assure him that 
it was so ordained of God, tells him of some events that 
should occur to him a little after his departure from him ; 
whereof this is one, that meeting with some prophets, 
he himself should find the impulses of a prophetical 
spirit also moving in him. These prophets are thus 
described: “ After that, thou shalt come to the hill of 
God, &e. and it shall come to pass, when thou art come 
thither to the city, that thou shalt meet a company of 
prophets coming down from the high place, with a 
psaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe, and a harp before 
them; and they shall prophesy. And the Spirit of the 
Lord shall come upon thee, and thou shalt prophesy 
with them, and shalt be turned into another man?.” 
Where this music with which they were accompanied, 
was to invigorate and compose their minds, as Kimchi 
comments upon the place: ‘And before them was a 
psaltery (or lute), and a tabret, and a pipe, and a harp: 
forasmuch as the Holy Spirit dwells no where but with 
alacrity and cheerfulness : and they prophesied, that is, 
(as Jonathan the Targumist expounds it,) they praised 
God: as if he had said, their prophecies were songs and 
praises to God, uttered by the Holy Ghost?” Thus he. 
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Now as this Divine Spirit thus acted upon free and 
cheerful souls, so the evil spirit actuated sad, melancholy 
minds, as we heard before, and as we may see in the 
example of Saul. And, indeed, that evil spirit which is 
said to have possessed him, seems to be nothing else 
originally but anguish and grief of mind, however wrought 
upon by some tempting insinuations of an evil spirit. 
And this sometimes instigated him to prophesy after the 
fashion of such melancholy fury: “And it came to pass, 
on the morrow, that the evil spirit from God came upon 
Saul, and he prophesied in the midst of the house!;” 
which Jonathan renders by insanivit in medio domus?, or, 
as Kimchi expounds the paraphrast, locutus est verba 
stultitie*’. So also R. Solomon Jarchi upon this place 
expounds it to the same purpose. 

So that, according to the strain of all the Jewish 
scholiasts, by this evil spirit of Saul nothing else is here 
meant buta melancholy kind of madness, which made him 
prophesy, or speak distractedly and inconsistently. To 
these we may add R. L. B. Gersom: ‘He spake in the 
midst of the house very confusedly, by reason of that 
evil spirit’ Now as this evil spirit was indeed funda- 
mentally, as I said, nothing else but a sour and distracted 
temper of mind, arising from the terrene dregs of 
melancholy, grief, and malice, whereby Saul was at that 
time vexed; so the proper cure of it was the harmony 
and melody of David’s music, which was therefore made 
use of to compose his mind, and to allay these turbulent 
passions. And that was the reason (as I hope by this 
time it appears) why this music was so frequently used, 
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viz. to compose the animal part, that, all kinds of pertur- 
bations being dispelled, and a fine gentle yaddvy, or 
tranquillity, ushered in, the soul might be the better 
disposed for the divine breathings of the prophetical 
spirit, which enter not at random into any sort of men. 
Movos yap coos Opryavov Ocov éorw nXovv, kK povojcevor kal 
mwAnTTOeEevoy aopatws ur avtou, as Philo hath well expressed 
it upon this occasion’; these divine breathings enter only 
into those minds that are fitly disposed for them by 
moral and acquisite qualifications. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Of the sons or disciples of the prophets. An account of several schools of 
prophetical education, as at Naioth in Rama, at Jerusalem, Bethel, 
Jericho, Gilgal, de. Several passages in the historical books of Scrip- 
ture pertinent to this argument explained. 


ND, therefore, we find also frequently such passages 

in Scripture as strongly insinuate to us that anciently 
many were so trained up in a way of school-discipline, 
that they might become candidati prophetia, and were as 
probationers to these degrees, which none but God Him- 
self conferred upon them: yet while they heard others 
prophesy, there was sometimes an afflatus upon them also, 
their souls, as it were, sympathizing, like unisons in 
music, with the souls of those which were touched by the 
spirit. And this seems to be the meaning of that story’, 
where all Saul’s messengers sent to Naioth in Rama to 
apprehend David, and at last he himself, are said to fall a 
prophesying. For it is probable that the prophecies there 
spoken of were anthems divinely dictated, or doxologies, 
with such elegant strains of devotion and fancy as might 
also excite and stir up the spirits of the auditors: as we 
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often find that any admirable discourses, in which there is 
a cheerful and free flowing forth of a rich fancy in an 
intelligible, and yet extraordinary way, are apt to beget a 
symbolizing quality of mind in a bystander. 

And the above-mentioned notion is clearly suggested 
by the Jewish writers, who tell us that this Naioth in 
Rama was, indeed, a school of prophetical education; 
and so the Targum expounds the word Naioth, domus 
doctrine, i.e. prophetic’. And R. Levi Ben Gersom: 
‘Our masters say that there was a school for the prophets 
near the city of Ramah, where Samuel dwelt?: and to the 
like purpose R. Solomon’. And it is further insinuated 
that Samuel was the president of this school or college; 
as disciplining those young scholars, and training them up 
to those preparatory qualifications, which might more 
fully dispose them for prophecy; and also prophesying to 
them in sacred hymns, or otherwise, whereby their spirits 
might receive some tincture of a like kind. For so we 
find it, ver. 20: ‘And when they saw the company of 
the prophets prophesying, and Samuel standing as ap- 
pointed over them, the Spirit of God was upon the 
messengers of Saul, and they also prophesied.” Where 
the Chaldee paraphrast translates ‘prophesying” by 
‘praising*’ God with sacred hymns and hallelujahs, ac- 
cording to the common strain of the prophetical degree 
which was called Spiritus Sanctus. And so R. Kimchi 
and R. Levi Ben Gersom ascribe it ‘ to the Holy Spirit’ 
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and learned in the presence of Samuel.'— events, the accomplishment of which was 
Kimchi tn loco, soon to take place.’ Kimchi. 
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Among these prophets it is said, “Samuel stood as 
appointed over them;” that is, ‘He stood as a teacher or 
master over them,’ as the Chaldee paraphrast reads it}. 
But R. Levi Ben Gersom strains a little higher, and 
perhaps too high: ‘He derived forth from himself, of his 
own prophetical spirit, by way of emanation, upon them?’ 
Though this kind of language be very suitable to the 
notions of those masters, who would fain persuade us 
that almost all the prophets prophesied by virtue of some 
influence raying forth from the spirit of some other 
prophet into them: and Moses himself they make the 
common conduit through whom all prophetical influence 
was conveyed to the rest of the prophets. A conceit, I 
think, a little too nice and subtile to be understood. 

But to return: upon this ground we have suggested, 
these disciples of the prophets are called ‘sons of the 
prophets*;’ and these are they which are meant in the 
place we named before’, and in those words, ‘a com- 
pany of the prophets®: that is, as the Targum renders it, 
‘a company of scribes®,’ for so these young scholars were 
anciently called; or, if you please rather, in Kimchi’s 
language, ‘a company of scribes, that is, scholars: for the 
scholars of the wise men were called scribes: for they 
were the scholars of the greater prophets, and these 
scholars were called the sons of the prophets. Now the 
greater prophets which lived in that time from Eli to 
David were Samuel, Gad, Nathan, Asaph, Heman, and 


Jeduthun’.’ 
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omix tb ‘teaching them.’ 
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: omby ‘This prophesying of theirs was 
of that sort to be attributed to the Holy 
Spirit, inasmuch as the ordinary use of 
the senses was preserved; and Samuel, as 


it were, derived forth from himself,’ &c. 
R. L. Ben Gersom in loco. 
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4 7 Sam. xix. 20. 
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And thus we must understand the meaning of that 
question, “ Who is their father!?” which gave occasion to 
that proverbial speech afterwards commonly used amongst 
the Jews, “Is Saul also amongst the prophets?” used of 
one that was suddenly raised up to some dignity or perfec- 
tion which, by his education, he was not fitted for. And, 
therefore, the Chaldee paraphrast, minding the scope of 
the place, renders ‘“ Who is their father?” by ‘Who is 
their master??? which Kimchi approves’, and accordingly 
‘When any one 
was raised from a low state to any dignity, they used to 
say, “Is Saul also among the prophets*?”’ But R. Solomon 
Jarchi would rather keep the literal sense of those words, 
“Who is their father?” and, therefore, supposeth some- 
thing more than we here contend for, viz. That prophecy 
was a kind of hereditary thing. For so he speaks: ‘Do 
not wonder for that he is called the father of them, for 
prophecy is an hereditary thing*®’ But I think we may 
content ourselves with what our former authors have told 
us, to which we may add the testimony of R. Levi B. 
Gersom, who tells us that these prophets, here spoken of, 
were the scholars of Samuel, who trained them up toa 
degree of prophetical perfection, and so is called their 
father, ‘because Samuel instructed them, and trained 


expounds that proverb in this manner: 
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the spirit of prophecy to rest on them? 
Nor is there any cause of astonishment in 
this; for the same Holy Blessed One who 
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3 The opinion of Kimchi on this pas- 
sage can scarcely be adduced in support 
of our author's arvument here. He indeed 
quotes the translation of Jonathan the 
Targumist approvingly; but then ho in- 
terprets the words (Who ts their master?’ 
ag referring to God, oN Ihe 
PSRy AN Ay omby mend) Dan 
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that teacheth these prophets, and causeth 
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an opinion is implied in the Chaldee trans- 
Intion of Ames vii. 14, where the Hebrew 
expression N32 [2 ‘son of a prophet,’ 
is rendered literally by the equivalent 
N32 V2—not, as in other passages, by a 


word signifying ‘disciple.’ 
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them up, by his discipline, to a degree of prophetical 
perfection!.’ 

Of these disciples we find very frequent mention in 
Scripture; so we read of the sons or disciples of the 
prophets in Gilgal*, And (chap. vi.) Elisha is brought in 
as their master, at whose command they were, and 
therefore they ask leave to enlarge their dwellings’, And 
Elisha himself was trained up by Elijah, as his disciple; 
and therefore it was thought a reason good enough to 
prove that he was a prophet, for that he had been Elijah’s 
disciple, and “poured water upon his hands‘,” as all the 
Jewish scholiasts observe. And Elisha sends one of these 
his ministering disciples to anoint Jehu to be king of 
Israel*. And the young prophet sent to reprove Ahab 
for sparing Ben-hadad, king of Syria, is called by the 
Chaldee paraphrast ‘One of the sons, the disciples of the 
prophets’. And hence it was that Amos urged the 
extraordinariness of his commission from God, “I was no 


1 R. Levi Ben Gersom states nothing other reason.’ 
about Samuel being called the father of 2 2 Kings iv. 38, where the Heb, 
the prophets. His words are these: D'N297 22 ‘sons of the prophets, is 
ANIAIT Pay PR a ‘DIVAN Pl rendered b Jonathan and Jarchi by 
jan? md) yn ANnd pp mobwn 8") “TD2A ‘disciples of the prophets.’ 
IPS PANY 1D by ANI NDI Jan many 4 . 
tN’) ‘The meaning of the expression, 
“Who is their father?” is, that prophetical 
perfection is nota matter that is conveyed 
from father to son. Under these circum- 
stances the son may be a prophet, though 
the father is not so.’ Then, after speak- 
ing of the difference between the time 
when Samuel was first ‘established to be 
a prophet of the Lord’ (1 Sam. iii. 20), 
when ‘the word of the Lord was pre- 
cious,’ without any ‘open vision’ (v. 1), 
and the present time, he adds, D318) 
spow md Ty DX DNIIT 139 Any 
px modes Sx axvany eyo ons 
‘many map> ‘And perhaps the pro- 
phets had now become numerous either 
because Samuel instructed them, and train- 
ed them up, by his discipline, to a degree 
of prophetical perfection, or through some 


Similarly in 2 Kings vi. 1, et passim. 

3 2 Kings vi. 1, 2. The increase in 
the number of the sons of the prophets 
is attributed by the various Jewish com- 
mentators to the circumstance of the re- 
moval of Gehazi from among them. (2 
Kings v. 27.) 

4 2 Kings iii. 11. That is, ‘ministered 
unto him,’ as the Targum renders it. 

R. L. Ben Gersom remarks on the 
passage, that though Elijah had many 
disciples, yet Elisha was especially men- 
tioned to Jehoshaphat, on account of his 
having been a personal attendant on Eli- 
jab, and so having had superior advan- 
tages of instruction and discipline. 

5 2 Kings ix. 1. 

6 ; Kings xx. 35, J22 10 xa 
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prophet, nor was I a prophet’s son'.” ‘He was not pre- 
pared for prophecy, nor trained up so as to be fitted for 
a prophetical function by his discipleship,’ as Abarbanel 
glosseth upon the place. And, therefore, divine in- 
spiration found him out of the ordinary road of prophets, 
among his herds of cattle, and in an extraordinary way 
moved him to go to Bethel, there to declare God's 
judgments against king and people, even in the king’s 
chapel. To conclude: In the New Testament, when 
John the Baptist and our Saviour called disciples to 
attend upon them and to learn divine oracles from them, 
it seems to have been no new thing, but that which was 
the common custom of the old prophets. 

Now of these prophets there were several schools or 
colleges, as the Jews observe, in several cities, according 
as occasion was to employ them. So, we read of a 
college in Jerusalem’, where Huldah the prophetess lived, 
which is called 13¥% in the original, and by the Chaldee 
paraphrast translated domus doctrine*; by Kimchi 
won ma ‘a school’ So, we meet with divers places 
set down as those, where the residence of those young 
prophets was, as Bethel, and Jericho, and Gilgal, &e® 
So Kimchi observes upon the place: ‘As the sons of 
the prophets were in Bethel and Jericho, so were there also 
of them in several other places. And the main reason why 


1 Amos vil. 14. 
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SPAN NSD) WAY ‘Tle was not pre- 
pared for prophecy by the discipline he 
had undergone, nor was he prepared for 
it by his own nature, nor through his 
father.’ Abarbanel in eap. I. vw. 1, 2. 
Tho comment of Abarbanel on tho pas- 
sage itself is as follows: ‘M330 xb oN 
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‘I have not prepared myself for prophecy, 


nor have I been engaged in the study of 
it, nor have I inherited from my father 
the prophetical devree.’ 

3 2 Wings xvii. ry. 
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5 Not the words of Kimchi, but of 
R. L. Ren Gersom, who employs them 
as w translation of the Chaldee. Jewish 
Commentators are not unanimous in their 
interpretation of the Hebrew word (it. 
Jarchi states an opinion held by some, 
that it means the part beyond the walls. 

§ z Kings ii, 3-5, and iv. 38. 
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they were thus dispersed in many of the cities of Israel 
was this,—that they might reprove the Israelites that 
were there: and their prophecy was wholly according to 
the exigency of those times; and, therefore, it was that 
their prophecy was not committed to writing!’ From 
hence, some of the Jewish writers tell us of a certain 
Aqéovyia of prophecy—one continually like an evening 
star shining upon the conspicable hemisphere, when 
another was set. Kimchi tells us of this mystical gloss 
upon those words, “Ere the lamp of God went out*.” 
‘This is spoken mystically concerning the light of pro- 
phecy, according to that saying amongst our doctors— 
the sun riseth and the sun setteth—that is, ere God 
makes the sun of one righteous man to set, He makes 
the sun of another righteous man to rise’®.’ 


Of Prophecy. 
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In the book Cosri, the sons of the 
prophets are described as 4 class of per- 
sons who partially, though not entirely, 
separated themselves from the world, 
living in deserts, and holding converse 
only with men of similar character. 
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‘Quamdiu majestas Divina (Shechi- 
nah) praesens fuit in Terra Sancta, et in 
populo ad prophetiam disposito et preepa- 
rato, plures extiterunt, qui se a mundo 
separaverunt, et in desertis habitaverunt, 
conversantes tamen cum sui similibus, 
nec prorsus et omnino solitarie viventes. 
Adjuti autem fuerunt sanctitate et puri- 
tate hac ad assequendum sapientiam 
Legis, et ejus operum, quorum ope ad 
gradum illum (quem quesiverunt ; pro- 
pheticum sc.) pervenitur. Et hi sunt, 
qui vocantur Filia Prophetarum.’ Cosri, 
Pars mI. § 1. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Of Bath Kol, i.e. filia vocis: That it succeeded in the room of prophecy : 
That it was by the Jews counted the lowest degree of revelation. What 
places in the New Testament are to be understood of it. 


E should now come briefly to speak of the highest 

degree of divine inspiration or prophecy, taken in a 
general sense, which was the Mosaical. But before we 
do that, it may not be amiss to take notice of the lowest 
degree of revelation among the Jews, which was inferior 
to all that which they call by the name of prophecy: and 
this was their by na Bath Kol, filia vocis, which was 
nothing else but some voice which was heard as descend- 
ing from heaven, directing them in any affair as occasion 
served: which kind of revelation might be made to one, 
as Maimonides tells us, that was no way prepared for 
prophecy’. 

Of this filia vocis, we have mention made in one of the 
most ancient monuments of Jewish learning’, and other- 
where very frequently among the Jewish writers. as that 
which was a frequent thing after the ceasing of prophecy 
among the Jews—of which more afterward. Josephus 
tells a story of Hyrcanus the high priest, how he heard 
this voice from heaven, which told him of the victory 
which his sons had got at Cyzicum against Antiochus, the 
same day the battle was fought; and this, (he says), 
while he was offering up incense in the temple: he was 
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they (i.e. Elagar and Manoah and his 
wife) heard,or which came into their minds, 
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which the saves make froquent mention. 
This is of such a character as that it may 
attach to a man who is yet not prepared 


ce. 42, sub fin, 

2 On the occasion of Saul disobeying 
the command of God, utterly to destroy 
the Amalekites, (1 Sam. xv.) MD Any’ 
any pty tan Sy Syser tb anes dap 
sy «The Bath Kol came forth, and 
said to him, Saul be not more righteous 
than thy Lord.’ Pirke R. Eliezer, cap. 
44- 
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made partaker of a vocal converse with God, that is, by 
a by na.! 

This R. Isaac Sangarensis strongly urgeth against the 
Karrei or Scripturarit (a sort of Jews that reject all 
Talmudical traditions), that the grand doctors of the Jews 
received such traditions from the seventy-two senators, 
who were guided, either by a bp na, or something an- 
swerable to it, in the truth of things, after all prophecy 
had ceased: ‘There is a tradition that the men of the 
great Sanhedrim were bound to be skilled in the know- 
ledge of all sciences, and, therefore, it is much more 
necessary that prophecy should not be taken from them, 
or that which should supply its room, viz. the daughter 
of voice, and the like*’ Thus he, according to the 
genius of Talmudical learning, is pleased to expound the 
place, where it is said, that “a law shall go forth out of 
Zion’,” of the consistorial decrees of the judges, rulers 
and priests of the Jews, and the great senate of 
seventy-two elders, whom he would needs persuade us 
to be guided infallibly by this bp Ma, or in some other 
way,— TN s1ya—by some divine virtue, power, or assist- 
ance, always communicated to them, as supposed, at 
least, that such a heroical spirit as that spirit of fortitude 
which belonged to the judges and kings of Israel, and 
is called the Spirit of God (as Maimonides tells us‘), had 
perpetually cleaved to them’. 
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5 The Bath Kol is frequently men- 
tioned in the Talmud, and also in the 
later Targums. The following instances 
may suffice. 
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But we shall here leave our author to his Judaical 
superstition, and take notice of two or three places in the 
New Testament which seem to be understood perfectly of 
this filia vocis, which the constant tradition of the Jews 
assures us to have succeeded in the room of prophecy. 
The first is where this heavenly voice was conveyed to our 
Saviour, as if it had been the noise of thunder, but was 
not well understood by all those that stood by, who there- 
fore thought that either it thundered, or that it was a 
mighty voice of some angel that spake to him: “Then came 
there a voice from heaven, saying, I have both glorified 
my name, and will glorify it again. The people, therefore, 
that stood by and heard it, said it thundered: others said 
that an angel spake to him'.” 
baptism, upon His coming out of the water, the Evangelist 
tells us, that “the heavens were opened, and that the 
Spirit of God descended upon Him in the shape of a 
dove, and lo, a voice from heaven, saying, This is my 
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beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.” 
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death of Hagyai, Zechariah and Malachi, 
the Holy Spirit was taken away from 
Israel, nevertheless they had the privilege 
of the Bath Kol. For once upon a time 
they wero ministering in an upper cham- 
ber of the house of Goriya in Jericho, 
and there came to them the Bath Kol 
from heaven, saying, ‘there is among 
you a certain man who is worthy that. 
the Shechina should rest upon him, but 
his generation is unworthy of this, Thoy 
turned their eyos to the saved Hillel ; and 
when ho died, they bewailed him, saying, 
Alas, for the holy man! alas, for the 


tion in 4 similar manner to Samuel the 
Less.’ Gem. Sota. fol. 48 B. 
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sheth, I have said, thou and Mephibosheth 
divide the land. The Bath Kol came 
forth and said to him, Rehoboam and 
Jeroboam shall divide the kingdom.’ 
Gem. Toma, cap. 2, fol. 22. B. 

1 John xii. 28, 29. The voice here 
was an articulate sound in the midst of 
thunder....... The bystanders say, It 
thunders ; and others, that an angel spake. 
both together saying the truth, that there 
was a thunder joined with a voice from 
heaven, which is the daughter of thunder. 
Hammond 77. loco. 
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all, we meet with this kind of voice upon our Saviour’s 
transfiguration, which is there so described as coming out 
of a cloud, as if it had been loud like the noise of thunder: 
“ Behold, a bright cloud overshadowed them, and, behold, 
a voice out of the cloud, which said, This is my beloved 
Son in whom I am well pleased!,” which voice, it is said, 
the three disciples that were then with him in the mount, 
heard, as we are told in the following verse, and also 
2 Pet.i. 17, 18. From whence we are fully informed, that 
it was this filia vocis we speak of, which came for the sake 
of the Apostles that were with Him, as a testimony of 
that glory and honour with which God magnified His 
Son; which apostles were not yet raised up to the degree 
of prophecy, but only made partakers of a voice inferior 
to it. The words are these, “He received from God the 
Father honour and glory, when there came such a voice to 
Him from the excellent glory, This is my beloved Son in 
whom I am well pleased. And this voice which came 
from heaven, we heard when we were with Him in the 
holy mount.” Now that this was that very bp Ml we speak 
of, which was inferior to prophecy, we may sufficiently 
learn from the next verse, ‘“We have also a more sure word 
of prophecy :” for, indeed, true prophecy was counted much 
more authentical than this bp M3, as being a divine in- 
spiration into the mind of the prophet; which this was not, 
but only a voice that moved their exterior senses; and, by 
the mediation thereof, informed their minds. And thus 
we have done with this argument. 


1 Matt. xvii. 5, 6. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Of the highest degree of divine inspiration, viz. the Mosaical. Four 
differences between the divine revelations made to Moses, and to the 
rest of the prophets. How the doctrine of men, prophetically inspired, 
is to approve itself by miracles, or by its reasonableness. The sym- 
pathy and agreeableness between a holy mind and divine truth. 

E now come briefly to inquire into the highest 

degree of divine inspiration, which was the Mo- 
saical—that by which the law was given; and this we 
may best do by searching out the characteristical differ- 
ences of the inspiration of Moses from that which was 
technically called prophecy. And these we shall take 
out of Maimonides', where they are fully described, 
according to the general strain of all the Rabbinical 
doctrine delivered upon this argument. 

The jirst is, That Moses was made partaker of these 
divine revelations per vigiliam; whereas God manifested 
Himself to all the other prophets in a dream or vision, 
when their senses were apyoi: ‘What is the difference 
between the prophecy of Moses and the prophecy of all 
other prophets? All other prophets did prophesy in a 
dream or vision: but Moses, our master, when he was 
awake and standing, according to what is written.’ 
‘And when Moses was gone into the tabernacle of the 
congregation to speak with him, (i.e. God,) then he 
heard the voice of one speaking unto him?’ By which 
it appears he had free recourse to this heavenly oracle 
at any time. And, therefore, the Talmudists have a rule, 
‘That Moses had never any prophecy in the night-time,’ 
ic. ina dream or vision of the night, as the other pro- 
phets had’. 
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The second difference is, That Moses prophesied with- 
out the mediation of any angelical power, by an influence 
derived immediately from God; whereas in all other pro- 
phecies, as we have shewn heretofore, some angel still 
appeared to the prophet. ‘All prophets did prophesy by 
the help or ministry of an angel, and therefore they did 
see that which they saw in parables, or under some dark 
representation; but Moses prophesied without the mi- 
nistry of an angel'.’ This he proves from Numb. xii. 8, 
where God says of Moses, ‘I will speak with him mouth 
to mouth;” and Exod. xxxii. 11, “The Lord spake unto 
Moses face to face.” 

But we must not, in this place, so adhere to that 
exposition which Maimonides and the rest of his country- 
men give us of this place, as to forget what we are told 
in the New Testament concerning the ministry of angels 
which God used in giving the law itself: and so St Ste- 
phen discourseth of it?; and St Paul tells us, “the law 
was given by the disposition of angels in the hands of a 
Mediator?,” that is, Moses, the mediator then between 
God and the people. And, therefore, I should rather 
think the meaning of those words, “ face to face,” to im- 
port the clearness and evidence of the intellectual light 
wherein God appeared to Moses, which was greater than 
any of the prophets were made partakers of. And, there- 
fore, the old tradition goes of them, that they saw i 
speculo non lucido, whereas Moses saw in speculo luerdot, 
ov 8 aivryudrev, as Philo tells us (together with Maimon- 
ides) in his book, ‘Quis Rerum Divin. Heeres sit; that 
is, without any impressions or images of things in his 
imagination in a hieroglyphical way, as was wont to be 
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in all dreams and visions; but by characterizing all imme- 
diately upon his understanding: though, otherwise, much 
of the law was indeed almost little more, for the main 
scope and aim of it, than an emblem or allegory’. 

But there may be yet a farther meaning of those 
words, “face to face,” and that is, the friendly and ami- 
cable way whereby all divine revelations were made to 
Moses; for so it is added in the text, “As a man speak- 
eth unto his friend.” 

And this is the third difference which Maimonides 
assigns, viz. ‘All the other prophets were afraid and 
troubled, and fainted; but Moses was not so: for the 
Scripture saith, “God spake to him as a man speaks to 
his friend ;” that is to say, as a man is not afraid to hear 
the words of his friend, so was Moses able to understand 
the words of prophecy, without any disturbance and 
astonishment of mind®,’ 

The fourth and last difference is the liberty of the 
spirit of Moses to prophesy at all times, as we heard 
before out of Numb. vii. 89. He might have recourse, 
at any time, to the sacred oracle, in the tabernacle, which 
spake from between the cherubim: and so Maimonides 
lays down this differenec, ‘ None of the prophets did pro- 
phesy at what time they would, save Moses, who was 
clothed with the Holy Spirit when he would, and the 
spirit of prophecy did abide upon him: neither had he 
need to predispose his mind, or prepare himself for it, for 
he was always disposed and in readiness as a ministering 
angel; and, therefore, he could prophesy at what time he 
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would, according to that which is spoken in Numb. ix. 8, 
“Tarry you here a little, and I will hear what the Lord 
will command concerning you'.”’ Thus Maimonides, 
who, I think, here somewhat hyperbolizeth, and scarce 
speaks consistently with the rest of the Hebrew masters. 
For we may remember what we heard before concerning 
the Talmudical tradition, that the mind of Moses was 
indisposed for prophecy when he was transported with 
indignation against the spies; though I think it is most 
probable that he had a greater liberty of prophesying 
than any other of the prophets. 

Now this clear, distinct, kind of inspiration made im- 
mediately upon an intellectual faculty in a familiar way, 
which we see was the gradus Mosaicus, was most fit and 
proper for laws to be administered in: which was excel- 
lently taken notice of by Plutarch in that discourse of his, 
where he tells us the poetry that was usually interlaced 
with riddles and parables was taken away in his time, 
and a more familiar way of prophecy brought in; though 
he, by a Gentile superstition, applies that to his Pythia: 
‘The god hath now taken away from his oracles poetry, 
and the variety of dialect, and circumlocution, and obscu- 
rity; and hath so ordered them to speak to those that 
consult them, as the laws do to the cities under their 
subjection, and kings to their people, and masters to their 
scholars, in the most intelligible and persuasive lan- 
guage.’ But, by Plutarch’s leave, this character agrees 
neither with his Pythia, nor indeed with Moses himself, 
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who put a veil upon his face in giving the law itself to 
the people, but to our Saviour alone, the Dispenser of the 
true law of God inwardly to the souls of men; and therein 
conversing with them, not so much mpocwrw mpos tposwmon, 
aS v@ mpos voov, not so much ‘face to face,’ as ‘mind to 
mind.’ 

We have now seen what is this gradus propheticus 
Mosaicus, which, indeed, was necessary should be trans- 
cendent and extraordinary, because it was the basis of all 
future prophecy among the Jews: for all the prophets 
mainly aim at that to establish and confirm the law of 
Moses, as to the practical observation of it; and, there- 
fore, it was also so strongly manifested to the Israelites 
by signs and miracles done in the sight of all the people, 
and his familiarity and acquaintance with heaven testified 
to them all, the divine voice being heard by them all at 
mount Sinai; which dispensation amounted, at least, to 
as much as a bp na—filia vocis—to the very lowest of 
the people. All which considerations put R. Phineas 
into such an admiration of this ‘3p IM 44% or. statio 
montis Sinar (as the doctors are wont to call it), that he 
determines in Pirke Eliezer, ‘That all this generation 
that heard the voice of the holy blessed God was worthy 
to be accounted as the ministering angels. But what 
that voice was which they heard, the later Jews are scarce 
well agreed: but Maimonides, according to the most 
received opinion’, tells that they only heard those first 
words of the law distinetly, viz. ‘Iam the Lord thy God,” 
and, “Thou shalt have none other gods,” &e., and but 
only the sound of all the rest of the words in which the 
remainder of the law was given: and this, as he says, 
was the great mystery of that station, so much spoken of 
by the ancicnts. 
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And here, by the way, we may take notice that that 
divine inspiration which is conveyed to any one man, 
primarily benefits none but himself: and therefore, many 
times, as Maimonides tells us, it rested in this private use, 
not profiting any else but those to whom it came!. And 
the reason of this is manifest; for that an inspiration, 
abstractedly considered, can only satisfy the mind of him 
to whom it is made, of its own authority and authentical- 
ness, as we have shown before: and, therefore, that one 
man may know that another hath that doctrine revealed 
to him by a prophetical spirit which he delivers, he must 
also either be inspired, and so be in gradu prophetico in a 
true sense, or be confirmed in the belief of it by some 
miracle, whereby it may appear that God hath committed 
his truth to such a one, by giving him some signal power 
in altering the course of nature; which, indeed, was the 
way by which the prophets of old ordinarily confirmed 
their doctrine, when they delivered any thing new to the 
people; which course our Saviour Himself and His disci- 
ples also took to confirm the truth of the gospel: or else, 
there must be so much reasonableness in the thing itself, 
as that by moral arguments it may be sufficient to beget 
a belief in the minds of sober and good men. 

And I wish this last way of becoming acquainted with 
divine truth were better known amongst us: for when 
we have once attained to a true, sanctified, frame of 
mind, we have then attained to the end of all prophecy, 
and see all divine truth that tends to the salvation of our 
souls in the divine light, which always shines in the 
purity and holiness of the new creature, and so need no 
further miracle to confirm us in it. And, indeed, that 
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godlike glory and majesty which appear in the naked sim- 
plicity of true goodness, will, by its own connateness and 
sympathy with all saving truth, friendly entertain and 
embrace it. 


CHAPTER XII. 


When the prophetical spirit ceased in the Jewish Church. The cessation 
of prophecy noted as a famous epocha by the Jews. The restoring of 
the prophetical spirit by Christ. Some passages to this purpose in the 
New Testament explained. When the prophetical spirit ceased in the 
Christian Church. That it did not continue long, proved by several 
testimonies of the ancient writers. 


fl eats we have done with all those sorts of prophecy 
which we find any mention of: and, as a coronis to 
this discourse, we shall farther inquire a little what period 
of time tt was in which this prophetical spirit ceased, 
both in the Jewish and the Christian church. In this 
business, because the Scripture itself is, in a manner, 
silent, we must appeal to such histories as are like to be 
most authentical in this business. 

And, first, for the period of time when it ceased in the 
Jewish church, I find our Christian writers differing. 
Justin Martyr would needs persuade us that it was not 
till the «ru Christiana. This he inculcates often in his 
Dialogue with Trypho the Jew: ‘There never ceased, 
in your nation, either prophet or prince, till Jesus Christ 
was born, and had suffered'? And so he often there tells 
us that John the Baptist was the last prophet of the 
Jewish church; which conecit he seems to have made so 
much of, as thinking to bring in our Saviour lune pro- 
phetico, with the greater evidence of divine authority, as 
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the promised Messiah into the world. But Clemens 
Alexandrinus hath much more truly, with the consent of 
all Jewish antiquity, concluded that all prophecy deter- 
mined in Malachi, numbering up the prophets of the 
Jews, making them thirty-five in all, and Malachi as the 
last. Though, indeed, the Talmudists reckon up fifty- 
five prophets and prophetesses together: ‘The Rabbins 
say that there were forty-eight prophets, and seven 
prophetesses, that did prophesy to the Israelites?’ which 
after they had reckoned almost up, they tell us that 
Malachi was the last of them, and that he was contem- 
porary with Mordecai, Daniel, Haggai, Zechariah, and 
some others, whose prophecies are not extant, whom for 
the sake of their number, they there reckon up, who all 
prophesied in the second year of Darius. But, com- 
monly, they make only these three, Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi, to be the last of the prophets, and so call 
them DYINN D'N'33: so the Mishnical doctors tell us, 
that from the time in which all the first prophets 
expired, the Urim and Thummim ceased’; and the 
Gemarists say that they are called DWNT DNA) ‘the 
first prophets,’ ‘in opposition to Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi, which are the last.’ And so Maimonides 
and Bartenora tell us that the prophete priores were so 
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called, because they prophesied in the times of the first 
temple; and the posteriores, because they prophesied in 
the time of the second temple: and when these latter 
prophets died, then all prophecy expired, and there was 
left, as they say, only a Bath Kol to succeed some time in 
the room of it. So we are told: ‘Our Rabbins say, that 
from the time the latter prophets died, the Holy Spirit 
was taken away from Israel; nevertheless they enjoyed 
the filia vocis': and this is repeated in Massec. Joma, 
cap. 1.2. Now all that time which the spirit of prophecy 
lasted among the Jews under the second temple, their 
chronology makes to be but forty years. So the author 
of the book Cosri: ‘The continuance of prophecy under 
the time of the second temple was almost forty years.’ 
And this R. Jehuda, his scholiast, confirms out of a 
historico-cabbalistical treatise of R. Abraham Ben Dior, 
and a little after he tells us, that, after forty years, their 
sapientes were called senators: ‘after forty years were 
passed, all the wise men were called the men of the great 
synagogue‘ And, therefore, the author of that book 
useth this zra of the cessation of prophecy; and so this is 
commonly noted as a famous epocha among all their 
chronologers, as the book Juchasin, the Seder Olam Zuta, 
as R. David Gantz hath summed them all up in his 
chronological history, put forth lately by Vorstius®. The like 
may be observed from 1 Mac. ix. 27, iv. 46, and xiv. 41. 
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This cessation of prophecy determined as it were all 
that old dispensation wherein God had manifested Him- 
self to the Jews under the law, that so, by its growing old 
and thus wearing away, they might expect that new 
dispensation of the Messiah, which had been promised so 
long before, and which should again restore this propheti- 
cal spirit more abundantly. And so this interstitiwm of 
prophecy is insinuated by Joel, in those words concerning 
the latter times; ‘In those days shall your sons and your 
daughters prophesy’,” &. And so St Peter makes use of 
the place, to take off that admiration which the Jews were 
possessed withal, to see so plentiful an effusion of the 
prophetical spirit again*: and therefore this spirit of 
prophecy is called the testimony of Jesus in the Apoca- 
lypse®. 

According to this notion we must understand this pas- 
sage, “The Holy Ghost was not yet given, because that 
Jesus was not yet glorified’.”. To which this also plainly 
answers, “He ascended up on high, and gave gifts unto 
men®;” as likewise the answer which the Christians at 
Ephesus made to Paul, when he asked them whether they 
had received the Holy Ghost, “That they knew not 
whether there was a Holy Ghost‘; that is, whether there 
were any extraordinary spirit, or spirit of prophecy 
restored again to the church or not, as hath been well 
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observed, of late, by some learned men. But enough of 
this. 

We come now briefly to despatch the second inquiry, 
viz. What time the spirit of prophecy, which was again 
restored by our Saviour, ceased in the Christian church? 
It may be thought that St John was the last of Christian 
prophets, for that the Apocalypse is the latest dated of 
any book which is received into the canon of the New 
Testament. But I know no place of Scripture that in- 
timates any such thing, as if the spirit of prophecy was 
so soon to expire. And, indeed, if we may believe the 
primitive fathers, it did not; though it overlived St John’s 
time but a little. Eusebius tells us of one Quadratus, 
‘who, together with the daughters of Philip, had the gift 
of prophecy’.’ So the report was. This Quadratus, as 
he tells us, lived in Trajan’s time, which was but at the 
beginning of the second century. And a little after, 
speaking of good men in that age, he adds: ‘Many 
strange and admirable virtues of the Divine Spirit as vet 
showed forth themselves by them?’ And the same author 
tells us out of Justin Martyr, who lived in the middle of 
the second century, and then wrote his Apology for the 
Christians, that the gift of prophecy was still to be seen in 
the church: Tpape O€ Kai ws ore mex pL Kal auToU yapiouata 
mpopytixa SuéeAaurrev €rl TAS ExxAnoias®. Yet not long after- 
ward there is little or no remembrance of the prophetical 
spirit remaining in the church. Hence the Montanists 
are, by some of the fathers, proved to be no better than 
dissemblers, when they pretended to the eift of propheey, 
for that it was then ceased in the church. And so Euse- 
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bius tells us, and withal that Montanus and his accom- 
plices only took advantage of that virtue of working 
wonders, which yet appeared (as was reported, though 
doubtfully) in some places, to make a semblance of the 
spirit of prophecy: ‘But then especially did Montanus, 
Alcibiades, and Theodotus raise up in many an opinion 
that they prophesied: and this belief was so much the 
more increased concerning their prophesying, for that as 
yet in several churches were wrought many miraculous 
and stupendous effects of the Holy Spirit; though yet 
there was no perfect agreement in their opinion about 
this'’ 

To conclude this, and to hasten to an end of this dis- 
course of prophecy: there is, indeed, in antiquity, more 
frequent mention of some miracles* wrought in the name 
of Christ; but less is said concerning the prophetical 
virtue, especially after the second century. That it was 
rare, and to be seen but sometimes, and more obscurely 
in some few Christians only, who had attained to a good 
degree of self-purification, is intimated by that of Origen 
in his seventh book against Celsus: [qv kai vov éte 
tyyn éaTw avTou (rod arytov MVE MATOS) Tap oXtryots, Tas 
ouyds TH Aoryy Kat TaIs Kat auTov mpatect xexaBappevors®. 
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CHAPTER XITI. 


Some rules and observations concerning prophetical writ in general. 


E should now shut up all this discourse about pro- 

phecy; only, before we conclude, it may not be 
amiss to add a few rules for the better understanding of 
prophetical writ in general. 

1. The first, which yet we shall rather put under 
debate, is concerning the style and manner of languaging 
all pieces of prophecy; whether that was not peculiarly 
the work of the prophet himself; whether it does not 
seem that the prophetical spirit dictated the matter only, 
or principally, yet did leave the words to the prophet 
himself. It may be considered that God made not use 
of idiots or fools by whom to reveal His will, but such 
whose intellects were entire and perfect; and that He 
imprinted such a clear copy of His truth upon them, as 
that it became their own sense, being digested fully into 
their understandings; so as they were able to deliver and 
represent it to others, as truly as any can paint forth his 
own thoughts. If the matter and substance of things be 
once lively in the inind, verba non invita sequentur: and, 
according as that matter operates upon the mind and 
phantasy, so will the phrase and language be in which it 
is expressed. And therefore, I think, to doubt whether 
the prophets might not mistake in representing the mind 
of God in their prophetical inspirations, except all their 
words had been also dictated to them, is to question whe- 
ther they could speak sense as wise men, and tell their 
own thoughts and expericnees truly or not. And, indeed, 
it secms most agreeable to the nature of all these pro- 
phetical visions and dreams we have discoursed of, where- 
in the nature of the enthusiasm consisted in a symbolieal 
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and hieroglyphical shaping forth of intelligible things in 
their imaginations, and enlightening the understanding 
of the prophets, to discern the scope and meaning of these 
visa or phantasmata; that those words and phrases in 
which they were audibly expressed to the hearers after- 
wards, or penned down, should be the prophets’ own: for 
the matter was not, as seems evident from what has been 
said, represented always by words, but by things. Though 
I know that sometimes, in these visions, they had a voice 
speaking to them; yet it is not likely that voice should 
so dilate, and comment so largely upon things, as it was 
fit the prophet should do, when he repeated the same 
things to vulgar ears. 

It may also further be considered, that our Saviour 
and his apostles generally quoted passages out of the Old 
Testament as they were translated by the Seventy, and 
that where the Seventy have not rendered them verbatim, 
but have much varied the manner of phrasing things 
from the original; as hath been abundantly observed by 
philologers: which it is not likely they would have done, 
had the original words been the very dictate of the Spirit; 
for certainly that would seem not to need any such para- 
phrastical variations, as being of themselves full and 
clear enough; besides, herein they might seem to weaken 
the authenticalness of the divine oracles. And, indeed, 
hath not the swerving from this notion made some of 
late conceive, though erroneously, the translation of the 
Seventy to be more authentical than the Hebrew, which 
they would needs persuade us had been corrupted by the 
Jews, our Saviour declining the phraseology thereof"? 


1 The opinion of Grinfield is that both — something wonderfully harmonious, when 
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we review the different stages of Divine 
Inspiration, as consecutively exhibited in 
the Hebrew text, in the version of the 
LXX, and in the New Testament. The 
Hebrew was a sacred language, and it is 
probable that the Inspiration of Moses 
and the Prophets was principally real and 
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Besides, we find the prophets speaking every one of 
them in his own dialect; and such a variety of style and 
phraseology appears in their writings, as may argue them 
to have spoken according to their own proper genius: 
which is observed by the Jews themselves (who are most 
zealously, as is well known, devoted to the very letter 
of the text) in all the prophets except Moses, and that 
part of Moses only which contains the decalogue. And 
hence we have that rule; ‘The same form doth not 
ascend upon two prophets, neither do both of them pro- 
phesy in the same form'.’ This rule Cocceius confesseth 
he knows not the meaning of: but Abarbanel, who better 
understood the mind of his own compatriots, in his com- 
ment upon Jer. xlix. gives us a full account of it, upon 
occasion of some phrases in that prophecy concerning 
Edom, parallel to what we find in Obadiah. From this 
congruency of the style in both, he thus takes occasion to 
lay down our present notion as the sense of that former 
theorem: ‘The prophets did not prophesy in the same 
manner as Moses did: for he prophesied from God imme- 
diately, from whom he received, not only the prophecy, 
but also the very words and phrases; and accordingly as 
he heard them, so he wrote them in the book of the Law, 
in the very same words which he heard from God: but as 
for the rest of the prophets, they beheld, in their visions, 
the things themselves which God made known to them, 
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moved by the Holy Spirit.” The inspira- © manner in which different prophets re- 
tion of the Grech translators was verbal. — ceived prophetic inspiration, but the dif- 
Tt enabled them to adopt such words and ferent forms in which they delivered their 
expressions, as might subsequently form — prophecies, M35 my ANN [00 


the vocabulary of the Now Testament.-- DSDIND Og ee SN) DDD 
The Tnspiration of the New Testament — f4MN p2I02 Gem. Sarkedrin, cap. 10, 
was of the highest order, it was both real fol, 89a. * The same argument may be 
and verbal. It related alike to thoughts furnished to ditterent prophets, and yet 
and words, but the words were taken trom ne two prophesy in the same strain.’ Vid. 
the LN X.’ Buxtorf, Lex, Rabbin. s.v. p320 The 
1 The above is incorrectly rendered, — rule is exemplified in the Talmud by re- 
there being no negative in the former — ference to Jeremiah and Obadiah. c 


clause of the original, The passage re- 
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and both declared and expressed them in their own 
phraseology'.’ 

Thus we see he ascribes the phrase and style every 
where to the prophet himself, except only in the Law, 
which he supposeth to have been dictated totedem verbis: 
which is probable enough, if he means the law strictly so 
taken, viz. for the decalogue—as it is most likely he doth’. 
And again, a little after: ‘The things themselves they 
saw in prophecy, but they themselves did explain and 
interpret them in that dialect which was most familiar to 
them?’ And this, as he there tells, was the reason why 
the same kind of phraseology occurred not among the 
prophets, according to the sense of the Talmudists’ maxim 
we mentioned. The like the Jewish scholiasts observe 
upon those false prophets who did all, wno ore, bid Ahab 
ascend up to Ramoth-Gilead and prosper: wnus edemque 
loquendi modus nunquam reperitur in duobus prophetis : 


LymN2 oa wn ND DIN 
soy wa AWD NID An’ DIN 
pyr tao xb ‘A nx Nap An NIN 
maw 35 mbpny omasn on bax 
mina tap Sy pani mn ome yow 
ANY DION POW’ TWN mbpn ona 
md$a opniNa22 ONT YT DNA 
min Wo. wpa pysyw poayn 
ons ofanid) oad A ONT 
: DIOMY pwd. Abarbanel, Comment. in 
Jer. xlix. 15. 

2 The words of Abarbanel would ra- 
ther seem to imply a comparison between 
the prophecies of Moses generally, and 
those of the other prophets. The inter- 
pretation of ‘the book of the Law,’ as 
denoting merely the decalogue, appears 
far too restricted to suit the passage. 

3 Onis sworn pDyyn) O97 INT 
eons pioes7 rw DYPIDDA pwr Abar- 
banel, ibid. Not only did the different 
prophets, according to the Jewish writers, 
deliver their prophecies after the style 
peculiar to each, but their commentators 
also remark upon the same prophet fore- 
telling the same events at different times 


in varying terms, n¥395 ONIN TI 
nya MT pMyE Inx 737 jy 
sorpbninnd <It was the custom of the 
prophets to prophesy concerning the same 
subject on various occasions in different 
forms.’ Abarbanel, Comment. in Is. xxi. 1. 
Jarchi, on the same passage, after re- 
marking that Isaiah had prophesied of 
the same events before (ch. xiii. 2,) says, 


SMS pba DVT Ya AXA Ax 
sans p3302 por 7nNd) “Prophecy came 
into the mouth of the prophet, now in 
one form, now in another.’ 

Maimonides (More Nev. Pars ii. cap. 
29 sub énit,) writes thus : 813 655 95 34 
wiNn pws ND ID INP INN 1254 
noanyon ANI sab ynwean j2 8170 
sinaw 5 12 «Know that each pro- 
phet had his own peculiar style, as it 
might be his own language. In this 
form did his particular prophecy lead 
him to speak to those who understood 
him.’ Not only was his own language, 
but even the characteristic style of each 
prophet, the vehicle for delivering his 
prophecy. 
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and, therefore, they made it an argument that these were 
false prophets, because they did. idem canticum canere, 
for they all said, “Go up and prosper’.” And thus the 
heathenish philosopher Plutarch thought likewise con- 
cerning his oracle, telling us, ‘That all enthusiasm is a 
mixture of two motions; the one is impressed upon the 
soul, which is God’s organ; the other ariseth from it*;’ 
and therefore he says—‘ All prophetical enthusiasm, like 
as also that which is amatorious, doth make use of the 
subject faculty, and moves every recipient according to its 
disposition and nature*’ And thence he thus excuseth 
the rough and unpolished language in which the oracles 
were sometimes delivered, most fitly to our purpose de- 
scribing prophetical inspiration—‘ For neither the voice, 
nor sound, nor phrase, nor metre is from God, but from 
Pythia herself; God only suppeditates the phantasms, 
and kindles a light in the soul to signify future things: 
for all enthusiasm is after this manner‘. Hence was that 
old saying of Heraclitus—‘That the king, whose oracle is 
at, Delphi, neither plainly expresses, nor conceals, but only 
obscurely intimates by signs’.’ But to conclude this first 
particular, I shall add, by way of caution; We must not 
think that we can vary Scripture expression so securely, 
with retaining the true meaning, except we likewise have 
as real an understanding of the sense itself as fhe pro- 
phets had, whom God also did so far superintend in their 
copying forth His truth, as not to suffer them to swerve 


11 Kings xxii. 12. cula carmine.’ 406 8. 


2 Odrws 6 kadovpevos evOovarcacpds Yot- 
ke pl&is elvat xurtoewr Svotv, rip mev ds 
wérovbe THS Wuxijs dua, Tip Se ais 
mépuke kwounévyns. Plut. ‘Cur Pythia 
nunc non reddat oracula carmine.’ 4o4 F. 
puxn 5é bpyavov Beod yéyover. Ibid, 4o4 B. 

35°C 8é pavrinds evOovaracuds, Samep 6 
épwrikds, XpATat TH UroKemévy Suvduer, Kal 
Kuve? TOv Setauevww Exacrov nad" 8 mépuxev. 
Phut. ‘Cur Pythia nune non reddat ora- 


* Ob ydp dre Bcod 4 yApus, ob de 6 
POS y7 05, OUSE 7 Nees, OSE 73 eerpov, ANd 
Tis yuvacxds’ éxetvos 5& udvas ras Pavta- 
alas maplorno, Kal pas ev TH Wuys roel 
mpds TO KErOY. 6 yap evOoveracpds ToHO0d- 
tov éore. bid. 397. 

5°O dvat, ob 7d pavretdy dort Td & 
Aedoois, odre Aéyer, odre xpUTTe, ddd 
onualve. Ibid. 4o4 dD. 
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from His meaning. And so we have done with that 
particular. 

2. In the next place, for the better understanding 
of all prophetical writ, we must observe, That there is 
sometimes a seeming inconsistence in things spoken of, 
if we come to examine them by the strict, logical rules of 
method: we must not, therefore, in the matter of any 
prophetical vision, look for a constant, methodical con- 
texture of things carried on in a perpetual coherence. The 
prophetical spirit doth not tie itself to these rules of art, 
or thus knit up its dictates systematically, fitly framing 
one piece or member into a combination with the rest, as 
it were with the joints and sinews of method: for this, 
indeed, would argue a human and artificial contrivance 
rather than any inspiration, which, as it must beget a 
transport in the mind, so must it spend itself in such 
abrupt kind of revelations, as may argue indeed the pro- 
phet to have been inspired. And, therefore, Cicero judi- 
ciously excepts against the authenticity of those verses of 
the Sibyls which he met with in his time (and which 
were the same, perhaps, with those we now have), because 
of those acrostics, and some other things, which argue an 
elaborate artifice, and an affected diligence of the writer, 
and so, indeed, non furentis erant, sed adhibentis diligen- 
tiam, as he speaks'. Lumen propheticum est lumen ab- 
ruptum, as was well noted anciently by the Jews. And, 
therefore, the masters of Jewish tradition have laid down 
this maxim: ‘Non est prius et posterius in lege.’ We 


magis artis et diligentia, quam incitati- 


1 Sibylle versus observamus, quos 
jlla furens fudisse dicitur...... Callide 
(enim) qui illa composuit, perfecit, ut 
quodcunque accidisset, preedictum vide- 
retur, hominum et temporum definitione 
sublata. Adhibuit etiam latebram ob- 
scuritatis, ut idem versus alias in aliam 
rem posse accommodari viderentur. 

Non esse autem illud carmen furentis, 
quum ipsum poema declarat (est enim 


onis et motus), tum vero ea, que dxpo- 
orixls dicitur, quum deinceps ex primis 
versuum litteris aliquid connectitur, ut 
in quibusdam Ennianis: id certe magis 
est attenti animi, quam furentis.—Cic. de 
Divinat. Lib. 11. cap. 54. 

23 771N3 WIND) OAPI PX This 
maxim is frequently adduced by the 
Jewish writers when commenting upon 


U 
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must not seek for any methodical concatenation of things 
in the Law, or indeed in any other part of Prophetical 
Writ; it being a most usual thing with them, many times, 
mépas apy auvarrew—to knit the beginning and end of 
time together’. Nescit tarda molimina Spirits Sancte 
gratia, is true also of the grace or gift of prophecy. We 
find no curious transitions, nor true dependence, many 
times, of one thing upon another; but things of very dif 
ferent natures, and that were cast into periods of time, 
secluded one from another by vast intervals, all brought 
together in the same vision; as Jerome hath observed in 
many places, and therefore tells us, Non cure fuit Spiritua 
Prophetali historie ordinem sequi. And thus he takes 
notice that whereas there were thirteen kings between 
Cyrus and Alexander the Great, the Prophet speaks of 
but four, skipping over the rest, as if the other nine had 
filled up no part of the interval’. The like he observes 
upon Jer. xxi. 1, and elsewhere?; as likewise sudden and 


passages of Scripture in which the natural 
sequence of events is disregarded in the 
description, e.g. by Aben Ezra in his 
remarks on the creation of map as re- 
corded at the end of the 2nd chapter of 
Genesis. 

1 Otrw 69 Kal % Tod xpbvov Kxlynots 
Kara Ta év TH Xpovixp wovdd: pwétpa mpoed- 
Ootca wépas apxy ouvdrre, x.7.r. Proel. 
in Plat. Tim. 248 a. 

2 Et cece tres adhuc reges stabunt in 
Perside: et quartus ditabitur opibus ni- 
miis super omnes: et quum invaluerit 
divitiis suis, concitabit omnes adversum 
regnum Greciv. ‘Quatuor roges post 
Cyrum dicit in Perside surrecturos, Cam- 
bysen filiam Cyri: et Smerden Magum 
qui Pantaptem filiam Cambysis duxit 
axorem. Qui quum a septem Magis fu- 
issot occivus, ch in locum ejus Darius 
suscepixset, imperium, cadem Pantaptes 
nupsit Dario: et ox eo Xerxen genuit 
filium, qui potentissimus rex ct ditissinvus. 
aiahascitas Frustra igitur) quidam Darium 
regem quartum, qui ab Alexandro supe- 


ratus est scribit: qui non quartus, sed 
quartus decimus post Cyrum Persarum 
rex fuit: quem septimo imperii sui anno, 
et superavit et occidit Alexander. Et 
notandum quod quatuor post Cyrum re- 
gibus Persarum enumeratis, novem pre- 
terierit, et transierit ad Alexandrum. 
Non enim cure fuit spiritui prophetali 
historiz ordinem sequi, sed preclara 
quseque perstringere.” S. Hieron. Com- 
ment. in Dan, xi. 2. 

3 Notandum quod in prophetis, maxi- 
meque in Ezechiele et Jeremia, nequa- 
quam regum et temporum ordo servetur, 
sed prvpostert, quod juxta historiam 
poster factum sit, prius referri, et quod 
prius yestum sit, postea. Aliud est enim 
historiam, aliud prophetiam scribere ; ut 
in pravsenti loco sedecias qui cum urbe 
Jerusalem captus est, mittens scribitur 
ad Jeremiam, et eo tempore quo obside- 
}atur Jerusalem : ct postea narratur his- 
toria Joacim fratris ejus qui ante eum rex 
fuit: et Joachin, id est, Jechoniw qui 
fuit filius Joacim, super qnibus dicetur 
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abrupt introductions of persons, mutations of persons 
(exits and intrats upon this prophetical stage being made, 
as it were, in an invisible manner), and transitions from 
the voice of one person to another. The prophetical spirit, 
though it make no noise and tumult in its motions, yet is 
it most quick, spanning, as it were, from the centre to the 
circumference: it moves most swiftly, though most gently. 
And thus Philo’s observation is true, Ovdels évvods pavrever. 
There must be some kind of Maria in all prophecy, as 
Philo tells us: ‘When divine light ariseth upon the hori- 
zon of the soul of man, his own human light sets’: it must, 
at least, hide itself as a lesser light, as it were by an occa- 
sus heliacus, under the beams of the greater, and be wholly 
subject to the irradiations and influences of it. As he goes 
on; ‘Therefore the setting of a man’s own discursive 
faculty, and the eclipsing thereof, begets an ecstasis and a 
divine kind of mania?’ 

3. The last rule we shall observe is, That no piece of 
prophecy is to be understood of the state of the world to 
come, or the mundus animarum: for, indeed, it is altoge- 
ther impossible to describe that, or to comprehend it in 
this life. And, therefore, all divine revelation in scrip- 
ture must concern some state in this world. And so we 
must understand all those places that treat of “a new 
heaven and a new earth,” and such like. And so we 
must understand the new Jerusalem mentioned in the 
New Testament, in that prophetical book of the Apoca- 
lypse*. And thus the Jews were wont universally to un- 
derstand them, according to that maxim we now speak of, 
ascribed to R. Jochanan: ‘All the prophets prophesied 
to the days of the Messiah ; but as for the world to come, 


in sequentibus. S. Hieron. Comment. in 2 Oduis yap obx ort Ovntov abavdry 

Jerem. Xi. 1. cwoifoat. dd robTo % dvats TOD Aoyeopod 

1*Ore per yap Pas emidduwer 7d Belov, kal 7d wepl abrdv oxbros Exoracw Kal Geo- 

Bverar 7d dvOpdorwov. Phil. J ud. Vol. Iv. @dpyrov pavlay éyérynce, Philo Jud. Ibid. 
3 Rev. xxi. 


p. 118. 
U2 
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eye hath not seen it}.’ So they constantly expound that 
passage in Isaiah: “Since the beginning of the world 
men have not heard, nor perceived by the ear, neither 
hath the eye seen, O God, besides thee, what he hath 
prepared for him that waiteth for Him’.” And, accord- 
ing to this aphorism, our Saviour seems to speak, when 
He says; “All the prophets and the Law prophesied until 
John?’,” éws Iwavvov, 2. ¢. They prophesied to, or for, that 
dispensation which was to begin with John, who lived in 
the time of the twilight, as it were, between the Law and 
the Gospel. They prophesied of those things which 
should be accomplished within the period of gospel dis- 


pensation which was ushered in by John‘, 


1 This maxim is based upon the verse 
of Isaiah accompanying it in the text. 
mds qsaom ed ira oan Sf 
py man ody Sas men nia 
syndy combs mms ed <All the 
prophets prophesied only to (or for) the 
days of the Messiah ; but respecting the 
world to come, eye hath not seen, O God, 
besides Thee.’ Gem. Berachoth, cap. v. 
fol. 36a. 

2 Chap. lxiv. 4. Kimchi, Jarchi, 
Abarbanel, &c., all quote the words of 
R. Jochanan in their comments on this 
passage. 

Maimonides writes thus: 


DWNT DIAN wy 735 
nywnd oN. m2 PS an’yn now 
nosy man ada yoy psy ama by 
miayon Savy aS mapa ns 
ps Sneed oweaan ona panne 
ON IAD parse’ Hrgavy oaId Noy 
moemon zene’ por mewn ni 
px anya ym naw Sas + Synod 
992 DWI ADT Nd pT Hy Ad 
PyENC i Ta AM anna xe 
ney qnda obs Ansa xd py cos 
ansy xby naion sna +S mand 
xox amis Ant gd) wad py AM 
miss cndsn mins ey ons 
pxain 55 oan ys +S Ane 
Sax men nid rds wary xb 519 
sandr obs arta xd py anyn 


‘The sages of antiquity have long ago 
assured us that the power of man is in- 
sufficient to comprehend clearly the good 
of the world to come, and that no one 
knows its magnitude, its beauty, and its 
substance, except the Holy Blessed One; 
moreover, that all the blessings whereof 
the prophets prophesy with respect to 
Israel, are only corporeal, to be enjoyed 
by Israel in the days of the Messiah, at 
the time when the kingdom shall be re- 
stored to Israel ; but that the blessings of 
the world to come admit of no comparison 
or similitude, nor did the prophets employ 
any, lest by the similitude they might 
derogate therefrom. This is the meaning 
of Isaiah, when he says, “Eye hath not 
seen, O God, beside thee, what he hath 
prepared for him that waiteth for Him,” 
ive. the good which the eye of prophet 
hath not seen, and which no one hath 
beheld except God, hath God prepared 
for him that waiteth for Him. The sages 
have said: + All the prophets prophesied 
only of the days of the Messiah ; but as to 
the world to come—eye hath not seen, O 
God, beside Thee.’ 

Maimon. Yad Chazakah, de Poniten- 
tia, cap. 8. § 10. 

3 Matt. xi. 13. 

* Our author might well have added 
a few lines on the Ayperbdolical language 


of the prophets. There is an ancient 
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As for the state of blessedness in heaven, it is major 
mente humand, much more is it major phantasid. But of 


this in part heretofore. 


Jewish maxim which says, 711M 7725 
sd pwd ‘the Law sometimes speaks 
hyperbolically,’ (Gem. Cholin, fol. go B). 
There are many passages in Holy Scrip- 
ture, and more especially in the propheti- 
cal writings, in the interpretation of 
which this rule must be borne in mind. 
Maimonides, writing on this subject, 
says: 

ANITA M]D '3ans2 OND Kay mA 
yy ‘ed D'pPIPITD DOWD WAVw>I 
md way IN NN dA ony 
Aawran Ansan ad adpa wy mniny 
Day wan pose ony yy xd} 
MND MIT WON NA 35) DPN 
repran ad mymoNan peda ‘There 
are some passages in the prophetical 
writings which, if understood according 
to their literal grammatical signification, 
without regard to their hyperbolical usage, 
or if interpreted after the primary mean- 
ing to be attached to the words, regard- 
less of their metaphorical character, give 
rise to absurd ideas. So the old maxim 
says: The Law sometimes speaks hyper- 
bolically.? More Nevoch. Pars 11. cap. 
47, sub. init. Of this sort is the phrase 
in Deuteronomy: ‘The cities are great 
and walled up to heaven,’ (i. 28). Simi- 
larly the earth is said to be rent with the 
sound of the pipes and the rejoicing of 


the people (1 Kings i. 40). The follow- 
ing are the remarks of 8. Augustine on 
the concluding words of St John’s Gospel: 
‘Non spatio locorum credendum est mun- 
dum capere non posse, que in eo scribi 
quomodo possent, si scripta non ferret ? 
sed capacitate legentium comprehendi for- 
tasse non possent: quamvis salva rerum 
fide, plerumque verba excedere videantur 
fidem. Quod non fit quando aliquid quod 
erat obscurum vel dubium, causa et rati- 
one reddita exponitur: sed quando id 
quod apertum est vel augetur, vel extenu- 
atur, nec tamen a tramite significande 
veritatis erratur; quoniam sic verba rem 
qu indicatur excedunt, ut voluntas lo- 
quentis nec fallentis appareat, qui novit 
quousque credatur, a quo ultra quam 
credendum est vel minuitur loquendo 
aliquid, vel augetur. Hunc loquendi 
modum Greco nomine, non solum Gre- 
carum, verum etiam Latinarom litterarum 
magistri hyperbolen vocant. Qui modus, 
sicut hoc loco, ita in nonnullis aliis di- 
vinis Litteris invenitur: ut est, Posuerunt 
in celum os suum (Ps. lxxii. g); et, Verti- 
cem capilli perambulantium in delictis suis 
(Ps. Ixvii. 22); et multa hujusmodi, que 
Scripturis Sanctis non desunt, sicut alii 
tropi, hoc est locutionum modi. - 8. Aug. 
in Joannis Evang. Tract. cxxIv. Tom. 
mr. col. 2474. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE reader may remember that our author, in the 

beginning of his Treatise on the Immortality of the 
Soul, propounded these three great principles of religion 
to be discoursed of; 1. The Immortality of the Soul; 
2. The Existence and Nature of God; 3. The Communi- 
cation of God to mankind through Christ. And having 
spoken largely to the two former principles of natural 
theology, he thought it fit (as a preparation to the third, 
which imports the revelation of the Gospel) to speak 
something concerning prophecy, the way whereby revealed 
truth is dispensed to us. Of this he intended to treat 
but a little, (they are his words in the beginning of the 
treatise on prophecy), and then pass on to the third and 
last part, viz. those principles of revealed truth which tend 
most of all to advance and cherish true and real piety. 
But in his discoursing on prophecy, so many considerable 
inquiries offered themsclves to his thoughts, that by the 
time he had finished this discourse (designed, at first, 
only as a Preface) his office of Dean and Catcchist in the 
college did expire. Thus far had the author proceeded in 
that year of his office: and it was not long atter, that 
bodily distempers and weaknesses began more violently 


to seize upon him, which, the summer following, put a 
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period to his life here—a life so every way beneficial to 
those who had the happiness to converse with him. Sic 
multis ale bonis flebilis occidit. Thus he who designed to 
speak of God’s communication of Himself to mankind 
through Christ, was taken up by God into a more inward 
and immediate participation of Himself in blessedness. 
Had he lived, and had health to have finished the remain- 
ing part of his designed method, the reader may easily 
conceive what a valuable piece that discourse would have 
been. Yet that he may not altogether want the author's 
labours upon such an argument, I thought good, in the 
next place, to adjoin a discourse of the like importance 
and nature, delivered heretofore by the author in some 
chapel exercises, from which I shall not detain the reader 


by any more Preface. 


A 


DISCOURSE 


TREATING OF 


LEGAL RIGHTEOUSNESS; EVANGELICAL RIGHTEOUSNESS 


zy 


OR, THE 
RIGHTEOUSNESS OF FAITH; 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 


LAW AND THE GOSPEL; THE OLD AND THE NEW 
COVENANT; 


JUSTIFICATION AND DIVINE ACCEPTANCE; 
THE CONVEYANCE OF THE EVANGELICAL RIGHTEOUSNESS 
TO US BY FAITH. 





Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven. Matt. v. 20. 


Having a form of godliness, but denying the power thereof. 2 Tim. iii. 5. 


For the law made nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a better hope did. 
Heb. vii. 19. 


"Oot viol elor Too Gwrds kal THs Siaxovlas THs Kawys SiabgKyns & TE mvevuare TO 
dyly, obrot rapa dvOpdrwv otb& pavOdvovcr’ eodidaxror ydp elow" abrh yap % xXdpis 
ervypdger év rats apblacs adrdv rods vouous Tov mvedparos. Ovx dpeldcvow ody els rds 
ypadas pdvov Tas dud wédavos yeypappévas mAnpogopelcbat, dAAG Kal els Tas mhdKas THs 
apdlas % xapis TOU cod eyypdger rods vduous Tod mvetparos Kal Ta émoupdna pveTHpia. 

S. Macarius, Homil, XV. 


A 


DISCOURSE 


oN 


LEGAL RIGHTEOUSNESS; 


AND ON THE 


RIGHTEOUSNESS OF FAITH, 


&e. 








But Israel, which followed after the law of right , hath not attained to the law 
of righteousness: Wherefore? Because they sought it not by faith, but, as it were, by the 
works of the law. Rom. ix. 31, 32. 





CHAPTER I. 


The introduction, showing what it is to have a right knowledge of divine 
truth, and what it is that is either available or prejudicial to the true 


Christian knowledge and life. 


i hie doctrine of the Christian religion propounded to 

us by our Saviour and His apostles, is set forth with 
so much simplicity, and yet with so much repugnancy to 
that degenerate genius and spirit that rules in the hearts 
and lives of men, that we may truly say of it, it is both 
the easiest and the hardest thing: it is a revelation wrapt 
up in a complication of mysteries, like that book of the 
Apocalypse, which both unfolds and hides those great 
arcana that it treats of; or, as Plato sometimes chose so 
to explain the secrets of his metaphysical or theological 
philosophy, ore 6 avayvovs wy ryvp—that he that read 
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might not be able to understand, except he were a son 
of wisdom, and had been trained up in the knowledge of 
it. The principles of true religion are all in themselves 
plain and easy, delivered in the most familiar way, so that 
he that runs may read them; they are all so clear and 
perspicuous, that they need no key of analytical demon- 
stration to unlock them: the Scripture being written 
doctis pariter et indoctis, and yet it is “wisdom in a mys- 
tery, which the princes of this world understand not’;” 
a sealed book with which the greatest philosophers may 
be most unacquainted: it is like that pillar of fire and 
of a cloud that parted between the Israelites and the 
Egyptians, giving a clear and comfortable light to all 
those that are under the manuduction and guidance 
thereof, but being full of darkness and obscurity to those 
that rebel against it. Divine truth is not to be discerned 
so much in a man’s brain, as in hisheart. Divine wisdom 
is a tree of fe to them that find her, and it is only life 
that can feelingly converse with life. All the thin specu- 
lations and subtilest discourses of philosophy cannot so 
well unfold or define any sensible object, or tell any one 
so well what it is, as his own naked sense will do. There 
is a divine and spiritual sense which only is able to con- 
verse internally with the life and soul of divine truth, as 
mixing and uniting itself with it; while vulgar minds 
behold only the body and outside of it. Though in itself 
it be most intelligible, and such as man’s mind may most 
easily apprehend; yet there is a "NSIT narsp (as the 
Hebrew writers call that psn ay*)—incrustamentum im- 
munditici—upon all corrupt minds, which hinders the 
lively taste and relish of it. This is that thick and pal- 
pable darkness which cannot comprehend that divine 
light that shines in the minds and understandings of all 
men, but makes them deny that very truth which they 
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seem to entertain. “The world through wisdom (as the 
apostle speaks) knew not God!.” Those great disputers 
of this world were too full of nice and empty speculations, 
to know Him who is only to be discerned by a pacate, 
humble, and self-denying mind: their curiosity served 
rather to dazzle their eyes than to enlighten them ; while 
they rather proudly braved themselves in their knowledge 
of the Deity, than humbly subjected their own souls to 
a compliance with it; making the Divinity nothing else 
but, as it were, a flattering glass that might the better 
reflect and set off to them the beauty of their own wit 
and parts: and while they seemed to converse with God 
Himself, they rather amorously courted their own image 
in Him, and fell into love with their own shape. There- 
fore the best acquaintance with religion is Geodidaxtos yvaats 
—‘a knowledge taught by God:’ it isa light that descends 
from heaven, which only is able to guide and conduct the 
souls of men to heaven, from whence it comes. The 
Jewish doctors usually put it among the fundamental 
articles of their religion, ‘That their law was from heaven?:’ 
I am sure we may much rather reckon it amongst the 
principles of our Christian religion in a higher way, that 
it is an influx from God upon the minds of good men. 
And this is the great design and plot of the gospel, to 
open and unfold to us the true way of recourse to God; 
a contrivance for uniting the souls of men to Him, and 
deriving a participation of God to men, to bring in “ ever- 
lasting righteousness,” and to establish the true tabernacle 
of God in the spirits of men, which was done in a typical 
and emblematical way under the law. And herein con- 
sists the main pre-eminence which the gospel hath above 
the law, in that it so clearly unfolds the way and method 
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of uniting human nature to Divinity; which the apostle 
seems mainly to aim at in these words: “But Israel, which 
followed after the law of righteousness, &c.” 





CHAPTER II. 


An inquiry into that Jewish notion of a legal righteousness, which is 
opposed by St Paul. That their notion of it was such as this, viz. 
That the law externally dispensed to them, though it were, as a dead 
letter, merely without them, and conjoined with the power of their 
own free-will, was sufficient to procure them acceptance with God, and 
to acquire merit enough to purchase eternal life, perfection, and hap- 
piness. That this their notion had these two grounds; First, An 
opinion of their own self-sufficiency, and that their free-will was so 
absolute and perfect, as that they needed not that God should do any 
thing for them, but only furnish them with some law about which to 
exercise this innate power. That they asserted such freedom of will 
as might be to them a foundation of merit. 


i ree the unfolding of this, we shall endeavour to search 
out, first, What the Jewish notion of a legal righteous- 
ness was, which the apostle here condemns. 

Secondly, What that evangelical righteousness, or right- 
eousness of faith, is, which he endeavours to establish in the 
room of it. 

For the first: That which the apostle here blames the 
Jews for, seems to be, indeed, nothing else but an epitome 
or compendium of all that for which he elsewhere disputes 
against them: which is not merely and barely concerning 
the formal notion of justification, as some may think—vi:. 
whether the formal notion of it respects only faith, or 
works in the person justified, (though there may be a 
respect, to that alxo)—it is not merely a subtile school- 
controversy which he scems to handle; but it is of a 
greater latitude; it is, indecd, concerning the whole way 
of life and happiness, and the proper scope of restoring 
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mankind to perfection and union with the Deity, which 
the Jews expected by virtue of that system and pandect 
of laws which were delivered upon mount Sinai, aug- 
mented and enlarged by the Gemara of their own tradi- 
tions. 

That we may the better understand this, perhaps it 
may not be amiss a little to traverse the writings of their 
most approved ancient authors, that so, finding out their 
constantly received opinions concerning their law and 
the works thereof, we may the better and more fully 
understand what St Paul and the other apostles aim at, 
in their disputes against them. 

The Jewish notion, generally, of the law is this; ‘That 
in the model of life contained in that body of laws, dis- 
tinguished ordinarily into moral, judicial, and ceremonial, 
was comprised the whole method of raising man to his 
perfection; and that they, having only this book of laws 
without them, to converse with, needed nothing else to 
procure eternal life, perfection and happiness—as if this 
had been the only means God had for the saving of men, 
and making them happy, to set before them in an external 
way, a volume of laws, statutes, and ordinances, and so 
to leave them to work out, and purchase to themselves, 
eternal life in the observance of them.’ 

Now this general notion of theirs we shall unfold in 
two particulars. 

First, as a foundation of all the rest, they took up this 
as a hypothesis, or common principle: ‘That man had 
such an absolute and perfect freewill, and such a sufficient 
power from within himself to attain to virtue and good- 
ness, as that he only needed some law as the matter or 
object whereon to exercise this innate power; and, there- 
fore, needed not that God should do any thing more for 
him, than merely acquaint him with His divine will and 


pleasure.’ 
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And for this we have Maimonides speaking very fully 
and magisterially, that this was one of their radices fide 
—or articles of their faith—and one main foundation upon 
which the Law stood. His words are these: ‘The power 
of free-will is given to every man to turn himself, if he 
will, to that which is g*od, and to be good; or to turn 
himself to that which is evil, and to be wicked, if he will. 
Both are in his power, according to what is written in the 
law: “Behold, man is become as one of us, to know good 
and evil':” that is to say, Behold, this sort of creature, 
man, is alone (and there is not a second like to man) in 
this, viz. That man, from himself, by his own proper 
knowledge and power, knows good and evil, and does 
what pleaseth him in an uncontrollable way, so as none 
can hinder him as to the doing of either good or evil®’ 

And, a little after, he thus interprets those words in 
the Lamentations, of the repenting church: “Let us search 
and try our ways, and turn unto the Lord*:” ‘Seeing that 
we, who are endued with the power of free-will, have most 
wittingly and freely committed all our transgressions; it 
is meet and becoming that we should convert ourselves by 
repentance, and forsake all our iniquities, forasmuch as 
this also is in our power: this is the importance of those 
words, “Let us search and try our ways, and turn unto 
the Lord.” And this is a great fundamental, the very 
pillar of the law and precept, according to what is written ; 
“See, I have set before thee this day life and death, good 
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Thus we see Maimonides, who was well versed in the 
most ancient Jewish learning, and in high esteem among 
all the Jews, is pleased to reckon this as a main principle 
and foundation upon which that law stood; as indeed it 
must needs be, if life and perfection might be acquired by 
virtue of those legal precepts which had only an external 
administration, being set before their external senses, and 
promulged to their ears as the statute-laws of any com- 
monwealth usually are. This was the very notion that 
they themselves had of these laws. And therefore in 
Bereshith Rabba (a very ancient writing) the Jewish 
doctors, taking notice of that passage in the Canticles: 
‘Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth!,’ thus gloss 
upon it: ‘At the time of the giving of the law, the con- 
gregation of Israel desired that Moses might speak to 
them, they being not able to hear the words of God Him- 
self: and while he spake, they heard, and hearing, forgat ; 
and thereupon moved this debate among themselves, 
What is this Moses, a man of flesh and blood? and what 
is his law, that we so soon learn, and so soon forget it? 
O that God would kiss us with the kisses of His mouth?! 
that is, in their sense, that God would teach them in a 
more vital and internal way. And then (as they go on) 
Moses maketh this answer: ‘That this could not be then: 
but it should so come to pass in the time to come, in the 
days of the Messiah, when the law should be written in 
their hearts, as it is said, “I will write it in their hearts.”’ 


(Jeremiah xxxi. 33)*. 
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By this, we may see how necessary it was for the Jews, 
that they might be consistent to their grand principle of 
obtaining life and perfection by this dead letter, and a 
thing merely without themselves, (as not being radicated 
in the vital powers of their own souls) to establish such a 
power of free-will as might be able uncontrollably to en- 
tertain it, and so readily, by its own strength, perform all 
the dictates of it. 

And that Maimonides was not the first of the Jewish 
writers who expound that passage, ‘Behold, man is be- 
come like one of us, to know good and evil',’ of free-will, 
may appear from the several Chaldee paraphrasts upon it, 
which seem very much to intimate that sense. Which, 
by the way, (though I cannot allow all that which the 
Jews deduce from it) I think is not without something of 
truth, viz. That that liberty which is founded in reason, 
and which mankind only, in this lower world, hath above 
other creatures, may be there also meant. But whatever 
it is, I am sure the Jewish commentators upon that place 
generally follow the rigid sense of Maimonides? 

To this purpose R. Bechai, a man of no small learning, 
both in the Talmudic and Cabalistical doctrine of the Jews, 
tells us, that upon Adam’s first transgression, that grand 
‘liberty of indifferency’ equally to good or evil began first 
to discover itself; whereas, before that, he was ‘all intel- 
lect and wholly spiritual, (as that common Cabalistical 
notion was) being from within only determined to that 
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which was good. But TI shall at large relate his words, 
because of their pertinency and usefulness in the matter 
now in hand. ‘Adam, before his sin, acted from a neces- 
sity of nature, and all his actions were nothing else but 
the issues of pure and perfect understanding. Even as 
the angels of God, being nothing else but intelligences, 
put forth nothing else but acts of intelligence; just so was 
man before he sinned, and did eat of the tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil: but after this transgression, he 
had the power of election and free-will, whereby he was 
able to will good or evil” And, a little after, glossing on 
those words, ‘And the eyes of them both were opened?,” 
he addeth, ‘They derived the power of free-will from the 
tree of knowledge of good and evil: and now they became 
endued with this power of turning themselves to good or 
evil; and this property is divine, and, in some respect, a 
good property’. So that, according to the mind of our 
author, the first original and pedigree of free-will is to be 
derived, not so much from the era of creation, as from 
that after-epocha of man’s transgression, or eating of the 
forbidden fruit: so that the indifferency of man’s will to 
good or evil, and a power to turn himself freely to either, 
did then first of all unfold itself; whereas before, he con- 
versed like a pure intelligence with its first cause, without 
any propension at all to material things, being deter- 
mined, like a proper, natural, agent, solely to that which 
is good: and these propensions, arising upon the first 
transgression to material things, (which they supposed to 
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be in men’s power, either so to correct and castigate as 
to prevent any sin in them, or else to pursue in a way of 
vice) are, if not the form and essence, yet, at least, the 
original and root of that y77 “¥’ which they speak so 
much of. But of this in another place. . 

All this we have further confirmed out of Nachmanides, 
an author sufficiently versed in all matters concerning the 
Jewish religion. His words are these: ‘From the time 
of the creation, man had a power of free-will within him 
to do good or evil, according to his own choice, as also 
through the whole time of the law; that so he might be 
capable of merit in freely choosing what is good, and of 
punishment in electing what is evil’) Wherein that he 
tells us that this free-will hath continued ever since the 
creation, we must not understand rigidly the very mo- 
ment of man’s creation, but that epocha taken with some 
latitude, so that it may include the time of man’s first 
transgression: for he after suggests thus much; That, 
before the first sin, Adam’s power to good was a mere 
natural power without any such indifferency to evil; and, 
therefore, he makes that state of Adam the model and 
platform of future perfection, which the most ancient 
Jewish authors seem to expect in the time of their 
Messiah, which he expresseth in this manner: ‘ He shall 
not covet nor desire (after a sensitive manner,) but man 
shall return in the times of the Messiah to that primitive 
state he was in before the sin of the first man, who 
naturally did whatsoever was good, neither was there any 
thing and its contrary then in his choice®.’ 


Upon which 
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ground he afterwards concludes, That in those times of 
the Messiah there shall neither be merit nor demerit, be- 
cause there shall be no free-will, which is the alone mother 
and nurse of both of them: but, in the mean while, that 
good and evil are to men (that I may phrase it in the 
language of the Stoic) éAevOepa, axwAvta, awapeurociora’ 
none prejudicing or, in the least degree, hindering the 
exercise of this liberty, neither from within nor from 
without,—‘none either in heaven or in earth'. And 
thus the same Nachmanides expounds that solemn attes- 
tation, wherein heaven and earth are called to witness, 
that that day life and death were set before them; as if 
God Himself had now established such a monarchical 
power in man, which heaven and earth should be in 
league withal and faithful to it?. 

Hereupon, R. Saadia Gaon (so called by way of emi- 
nency) doubts not to tell us, that the common sense of all 
the Jewish doctors was, That this liberty to good or evil 
was such an absolute kind of authority established in a 
man’s soul, that it was, in a sort, independent of God Him- 
self; this being, as he saith (in the book called Sepher 
Emunah) the meaning of that old and vulgar maxim 
amongst the Jews, sometimes mentioned in the Talmud, 
Omnia sunt in manu Celi (i.e. Dei) eacepto tumore Dev*. 

T am not ignorant there is another axiom of the Jews 
as common, which may seem partly to cross this and what 
hitherto bath been spoken, viz INN Py"DD Im Na 
% pani xpd Na—the meaning of which is this; 


evil disposition shall be abolished, and 
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‘That assistance is perpetually afforded to all endeavours, 
both of sanctity and impiety.’ But Maimonides hath 
somewhere told us (and, as I remember, in his Sepher 
Hammedang) how they mince the matter, and mean no- 
thing else by it but this; That when men endeavour after 
the performance of the law, God, in a way of providence, 
furnisheth them with external matter and means, giving 
them peace, and riches, and other outward accommoda- 
tions, whereby they might have advantage and oppor- 
tunity to perform all that good to which their own free- 
will determines them!: whereas wicked men find the like 
help of external matter and means for promoting and 
accomplishing their wicked and ungodly designs’. 

Thus we see how the Jews, that they might lay a 
foundation of merit, and build up the stately and mag- 
nificent fabric of their happiness upon the sandy foun- 
dation of a dead letter without them, endeavoured to 
strengthen it by as weak a rampart of their own self- 
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if we perform it cheerfully and with a good 
will, and meditate continually on the 
wisdom thereof, Le will remove from us 
all those things that might hinder us in 
the performance thereof, such as sickness, 
war, famine, and the like ; moreover that 
He will plentcously bestow upon us all 
things calculated to strengthen our hands 
in the performance of the Law, as plonty, 
peace, and abundance of silver and gold, 
so that we may not, all our days, be occu- 
pied about the things needful for the body, 
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sufficiency, and the power of their own free-will, able, as 
they vainly imagined, to perform all righteousness, as 
being adequate and commensurate to the whole law of 
God in its most extensive and comprehensive sense and 
meaning; rather looking upon the fall of man as the rise 
of that giant-like free-will, whereby they were enabled to 
bear themselves up against heaven itself, as being a great 
accessory to their happiness, rather than prejudicial to it, 
through the access of that multitude of divine laws which 
were given to them; as we shall see afterwards. And, 
so, they reckoned upon a more triumphant and illustrious 
kind of happiness vietoriously to be achieved by the merit 
of their own works, than that beggarly kind of happiness 
(as they seem to look upon it) which cometh like an alms 
from divine bounty. Accordingly they affirm, ‘That hap- 
piness Oyoin se by—by way of reward—is far greater, 
and much more magnificent, than that which is 777 by 
spmn— by way of mercy.’ 





CHAPTER III. 


The second ground of the Jewish notion of a legal righteousness, viz. That 
the law delivered to them on mount Sinai was a sufficient dispensation 
from God, and all that needed to be done by him to bring them to 
perfection and happiness: and that the scope of their law was nothing 
but to afford them several ways and means of merit. The opinion of 
the Jewish writers concerning merit, and the reward due to the works 
of the law. Their distinguishing of men in order to merit and 
demerit into three sorts, viz. perfectly righteous, perfectly wicked, and 
a middle sort betwixt these. The mercenary and low spirit of the 
Jewish religion. An account of what the Cabalists held in this point 


of legal righteousness. 


HE second ground of that Jewish notion of a legal 
righteousness is this, ‘That the law delivered to 
them upon mount Sinai was a sufficient dispensation 
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from God, and all that needed to be done by Him for 
the advancing of them to a state of perfection and bles- 
sedness; and, that the proper scope and end of their 
law was nothing but to afford them several ways and 
means of merit.’ This is expressly delivered in the Mish- 
nah; ‘The Holy Blessed One was pleased to increase 
the merit of Israel’, &c.’ The meaning whereof is this; 
that therefore the precepts of the law were so many in 
number, that so they might single out where they pleased, 
and in exercising themselves therein procure eternal life; 
as Obadias de Bartenora expounds it; ‘That whosoever 
shall perform any one of the six hundred and thirteen 
precepts of the law, (for so many they make in number) 
without any worldly respects, for the love of the precept, 
behold, this man shall merit thereby everlasting life2’ 
For, indeed, they supposed a reward due to the per- 
formance of every precept, which reward they supposed 
to be increased according to the secret estimation which 
God Himself hath of any precept, as we find suggested 
in the Mishnah, in the words of the famous R. Jehuda; 
‘Be careful to observe the lesser precept, as well as the 
greater, because thou knowest not the reward that shall 
be given to the observation of the precepts,’ 

Here we must take notice that this was a great debate 
among the Jews, which precepts they were that had the 
greatest reward due to the performance of them; in which 
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controversy, Maimonides, in his comment upon this place, 
thus resolves us: That the measure of the reward, that 
was annexed to the negative precepts, might be collected 
from the measure of the punishments that were conse- 
quent upon the breach of them. But this knot could not 
be so well solved in reference to the affirmative precepts, 
because the punishments annexed to the breach of them 
were more rarely defined in the law: accordingly, he ex- 
presseth himself to this sense; ‘As for the affirmative 
precepts it is not expressed what reward is due to every 
one of them; and all for this end, that we may not know 
which precept is most necessary to be observed, and 
which precept is of less necessity and importance’.” And 
a little after he tells us, that for this reason their wise 
men said; Qui operam dat precepto, liber est a precepto ; 
which he expounds to this sense: ‘That whosoever shall 
exercise himself about any one precept, ought, without 
hesitation or dispute, to continue in the performance of it, 
as being, in the mean while, freed from minding any 
other? For if God had declared which precepts Him- 
self had most valued, and settled the greatest revenue of 
happiness upon, then other precepts would have been less 
minded; and any one that should have busied himself in 
a precept of a lower nature, would presently have left 
that, when opportunity should have been offered of per- 
forming a higher. And hence we have also another 
Talmudical canon for the performing of precepts, of the 
same nature with the former quoted by our foresaid 
author: ‘It is not lawful to skip over precepts; that is, 
as he expounds it, ‘When a man is about to observe one 
precept, he may not skip over and relinquish that, that 
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so he may apply himself to the observation of another!’ 
And thus, as the performance of any precept hath a 
certain reward annexed to it; so the measure of the 
reward they suppose to be increased according to the 
number of those precepts which they observe; as it is 
defined by R. Tarphon in the foresaid Mishnah: ‘If thou 
hast been much in the study of the law, thou shalt be 
rewarded much: for faithful is thy Lord and Master, 
who will render to thee a reward proportionable to thy 
work?.’ And, a little before, we have the same thing in 
the words of another of their masters: Qui multiplicat 
legem, multiplicat vitai?. And, lest they should not yet 
be liberal enough at God’s cost, they are also pleased to 
distribute rewards to any Israelite that shall abstain from 
the breach of a precept: for so we find it in the Mishnah 
Lib. Kiddushin: ‘Whosoever keeps himself from the 
breach of a precept, shall receive the reward, as if he 
had kept the precept*.’ 

But this which hath been said concerning the per- 
formance of any one precept, must be understood with 
this caution, that the performance of such a precept be 
a continued thing, so as that it may compound and collect 
the performance of many good works into itself; other- 
wise, the single performance of any one precept is only 
available, according to the sense of the Talmudical mas- 
ters, to cast the scale, when a man’s good works and 
evil works equally balance one another, as Maimonides 
telleth us in his comment upon the forenamed Mishnah, 
where the words of the Jewish doctors are these: ‘He 
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that observes any one precept, it shall be well with him, 
and his days shall be prolonged, and he shall possess the 
earth: but he that observes not any one precept, it shall 
not be well with him, nor shall his days be prolonged, 
nor shall he inherit the earth’ Which words are thus 
expounded by Maimonides: ‘He that observes any one 
precept, &c. that is, so as that by the addition of this 
work to his other good works, his good works overweigh 
his evil works, and his merits preponderate over his de- 
merits?.’ 

For the better understanding hereof we must know, 
that the Jewish doctors are wont to distinguish between 
three sorts of men, which are thus ranked by them: ‘men 
perfectly righteous,’ ‘ men perfectly wicked,’ and ‘a middle 
sort of men betwixt them*.’ Those they are wont to call 
‘perfectly righteous,’ who had no transgression or de- 
merits that might be counted fit to be put into the 
balance against their merits; and those they called simply 
‘righteous,’ whose merits outweighed their demerits ; 
whereas, on the other side, the ‘ perfectly wicked’ in their 
sense were such as had no merits at all; and those simply 
‘wicked,’ whose demerits made the weightiest scale; and 
the ‘middle sort’ were such as their good deeds and evil 
deeds equally balanced one another. Of this first sort 
of men, viz. the perfectly righteous, they supposed there 
might be many; and such the Pharisees seem to have 
been in their own esteem, in our Saviour’s time. And 
according to this notion our Saviour may seem to have 
shaped His answer to that young man in the gospel, who 
asked him, “ What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” To 
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which our Saviour answers, “ Keep the commandments:” 
which our Saviour propounds to him in so great a lati- 
tude, as thereby to take him off from his self-conceit, and 
that he might be convinced upon reflection on himself, 
that he had fallen short of eternal life, in failing of a due 
performance of the divine law. But he, insisting upon 
his own merit in this respect, inquires of our Saviour 
whether there be yet anything wanting to make him a 
‘one perfectly righteous.’ To this our Saviour replies, 
“Tf thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and 
give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; 
and come and follow me’.” The meaning of which reply 
may, as I conceive, be this—to convince him of his im- 
perfect obedience to, and comphance with, the law of 
God, from his over-eager love of this world. But, se- 
condly, for the medi, or those that were in the middle 
rank of men, the Jewish doctors had divers rules, as, 
1. In case a man’s evil works and good were equal, the 
addition of one either way, might determine them to 
eternal life or misery. 2. That in case a man’s evil 
works should preponderate over and weich down his 
good, yet he might cast the scale by repentance, if he 
would; or in the other world, by chastisements and pu- 
nishments, he might make expiation for them. These 
and the like ways they have found out, lest any of their 
fraternity should miscarry. To all this we must take 
in the caution which they are pleased to deliver to us, 
viz. That men’s works have their different weight; some 
good works being so weighty, that they may weigh in 
the balance against many evil works, and vice versa. 

All this we shall find largely set down by R. Albo, (de 
Fundamentis Fidei,) and partly by R. Saadia: but espe- 
cially by Maimonides, who also tells us of other expedients 
provided by their law, for the securing of merit and hap- 
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piness, which I shall not here mention’. And, indeed, 
finally, they have found out so many artifices to entail a 
legal righteousness and eternal happiness upon all the 
Israelites, that (if it were possible) none might be left out 
of heaven: as may partly appear by that question cap- 
tiously proposed to our Saviour, “ Master, are there few 
that shall be saved’?” whereby they expected to ensnare 
Him, they themselves holding a general salvation of all 
the Jews by virtue of the Law, however their wickedness 
might abound. This we find expressly set down by Mai- 
monides in the forenamed place: ‘All wicked ones whose 
evil deeds exceed their good deeds, shall be judged ac- 
cording to the measure of their evil deeds so exceeding; 
and afterwards they shall have a portion in the world to 
come; for that all Israelites have a portion in the world 
to come, and this, notwithstanding their sins*.’ Now that 
maxim of theirs, ‘All Israelites have a portion in the 
world to come,’ is taken out of the Mishnah‘, where it is 
put down as the most authentic opinion of the Jewish 
doctors; only some few are there recited who are excepted 
from this happiness; otherwise their greatest malefactors 
are not excepted from it: for so Obadias de Bartenora 
unfoldeth their meaning: ‘even such as are judged by 
the great Sanhedrim worthy of death for their wicked- 
ness, these have a portion in the world to come.’ I know 
that the notion here, of ‘the world to come,’ is differently 
represented by Nachmanides and Maimonides, and their 
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followers. But whether the sect of Maimonides or the 
other prevail in this point, it is not much material as to 
our present business, seeing both sides conclude that this 
seculum futurum, or world to come, points out such a 
state of happiness, as should not revolve or slide back 
again into misery. 

And, by the way, we may observe what a lean and 
spiritless religion this of the Jews was, and how it was 
nothing else but a soulless and lifeless form of external 
performances, which did little or nothing at all reach the 
inward man, being nothing but a mere bodily kind of 
drudgery and servility: and, therefore, our Saviour, when 
He models out religion to them, points them out to 
something fuller of inward life and spirit, and such a one 
as might make them ‘perfect, as their Father in heaven 
is perfect’.’ Such dull, heavy-spirited, principles as this 
Talmudical doctrine we have quoted affordeth us, very 
probably began to possess the chair in the time of An- 
tigonus, who therefore put in this caution against part 
of it—that God was not to be served so much upon the 
account of merit and for hope of waves, as out of love’; 
though his disciples, Sadoc and Baithus, the founders of 
the sect of the Sadducees, straining that sober principle 
too far, might more strengthen that mercenary belief 
amongst the other doctors which they had before en- 
tertained. 

But before I leave this argument, it may not be amiss 
to examine also what the cabbalistical Jews thought con- 
cerning this matter in hand; which in sum is this: ‘That 
the law delivered upon mount Sinai was a device God 
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had, to knit and unite the Jews and the Shechinah, or 
Divine Presence, together.’ Therefore they are pleased 
to style it in the book Zohar, which is one of the most 
ancient monuments we have of the Jewish learning, ‘the 
treasures of life’ And, as if the living God could be 
united to the souls of men by such a dead letter as this 
was, as it is styled by the Apostle’, they are pleased to 
make this external administration the great vinculum Dei 
et hominis. And to this purpose, R. Simeon Ben Jochai, 
the compiler of the fore-quoted book, which is a mystical 
comment upon the Pentateuch, discourseth upon those 
words, “He is thy life, and the length of thy days’,” 
upon which he grounds this observation: ‘The Shechinah, 
or Divine Presence, is no where established but by the 
mediation of the law‘? and a little after he thus magnifies 
the study of the law: ‘Whosoever doth exercise himself 
in the law, doth merit the possession ,of the upper in- 
heritance which is in the holy kingdom above; and doth 
also merit the possession of an inheritance here below in 
this world’.’ Here, by the way, we may take notice 
that the ancient Jews looked upon the inheritances of the 
land of Canaan as being typical and significative of a 
higher inheritance in the kingdom of heaven; both which 
they supposed to be the due rewards of men’s works: and, 
therefore, they talk so much in the same place of guardian 
angels which are continually passing to and fro between 
heaven and earth, as the heralds and messengers of men’s 
good works to God in heaven. And further upon those 
words, “ Ye shall keep my statutes and judgments; which 
if a man do, he shall live in them®,” he tells us, ‘That the 
portion of Israel is meritorious, because that the Holy 
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Blessed One delighteth in them above all the idolatrous 
nations; and out of His favour and goodness to them, 
gave them the laws of truth, and planted amongst them 
the tree of life; and the Shechinah was with them. Now 
what doth all this signify ? thus much: that since the Israel- 
ites are signed with the holy seal in their flesh, they are 
thereby acknowledged for the sons of God: as, on the 
contrary, they that are not sealed with this mark in their 
flesh, are not the sons of God, but are the children of un- 
cleanness: wherefore it is not lawful to contract familiarity 
with them, or to teach them the words of the law!’ 
This afterwards is urged further by another of their 
masters: ‘Whosoever instructeth any uncircumcised per- 
son, though but in the least precepts of the law, doth the 
same as if he should destroy the world, and deny the 
name of the Holy Blessed One’.’ 

All this plainly amounts to thus much as we had 
before out of the Talmudists, that the law was given unto 
the Israelites for this purpose—to enrich them with good 
works, and to augment their merits, and so to establish 
the foundations of life and blessedness amongst them; 
and to make it a medium of the union betwixt God and 
men, as R. Eliezer, in the same book, speaketh of the 
near union between these three, ‘the Holy Blessed One, 
the Law, and Israel?.’ 
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There is one passage more in our forenamed author 
R. Simeon Ben Jochai, at the end of Parashah Jethro, 
which, though.it be more mystical than the rest, yet may 
be well worth our observing, as more fully hinting the 
perfection of the law, and setting that forth as an ab- 
solute and complete medium of rendering a man perfect; 
upon which R. Jos. Albo, in his third book De Funda- 
mentis, hath spent two or three chapters. Thus there- 
fore, as if the law were the great magazine and storehouse 
of perfection, our foresaid author there telleth us, ‘That 
when the Israelites stood upon mount Sinai, they saw 
God eye to eye, or face to face, and understood all secrets 
of the law, and all the arcana superna et inferna’, &c. 
and then he adds, ‘That the same day in which the 
Israelites stood upon mount Sinai, all uncleanness passed 
away from them, and all their bodies did shine in bright- 
ness like to the angels of heaven, when they put on their 
bright, shining, robes to fit themselves for the embassy 
upon which they are sent by God their Lord?’ Anda 
little after, thus: ‘And when their uncleanness passed 
away from them, the bodies of the Israelites became 
shining and clear without any defilement; and their 
bodies did shine as the brightness of the firmament’.’ 
And then thus concludeth all: ‘When the Israelites re- 
ceived the law upon mount Sinai, the world was then 
perfumed with a most aromatic smell, and heaven and 
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earth were established, and the Holy Blessed One was 
known above and below, and He ascended in His glory 
above all things!.’ 

By all these mystical and allegorical expressions our 
author seems to aim at this main scope, viz. To set forth 
the law as that which of itself was sufficient, without any 
other dispensation from God, for the perfecting of those 
to whom it was dispensed; and to make them compre- 
hensors of all righteousness here, and glory hereafter: 
which they are wont to set forth in that transcendent 
state of perfection which the Israelites were in at the re- 
ceiving of the law; whence it hath been an ancient maxim 
amongst them, Jn statione montis Sinar Israelite erant 
sicut angela ministerit. 

And thus we have endeavoured to make good that 
which we first propounded, namely, to show that the 
grand opinion of the Jews concerning the way to life 
and happiness was this: ‘That the law of God externally 
dispensed, and only furnished out to them in tables of 
stone and a parchment roll, conjoined with the power of 
their own free-will, was sufficient both to procure them 
acceptance with God, and to acquire merit enough to 
carry them with spread sails into the harbour of eternal 
rest and blessedness.’ 

So that, by this time, we may see that those disputes 
which St Paul and other apostles maintain against the 
Jews, touching the law and faith, were not merely about 
that one question, Whether justification formally and pre- 
cisely respects faith alone; but were of a much greater 
latitude. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


The second inquiry, concerning the evangelical righteousness or the righte- 
ousness of faith, and the true difference between the law and the gospel, 
the old and the new covenant, as it is laid down by the apostle Paul. 
A more general answer to this inquiry, together with a general ob- 
servation of the apostle’s main end in opposing faith to the works of 
the law, viz. To beat down the Jewish proud conceit of merit. A more 
particular and distinct answer to the inquiry, viz. That the law or old 
covenant is considered only as an external administration, a dead 
thing in itself, a dispensation consisting in an outward and written 
law of precepts: but the gospel or new covenant is an internal thing, 
a vital form and principle of righteousness in the souls of men, an 
muard manifestation of divine life, and a living impression upon the 
minds and spirits of men. This proved from several testimonies of 
Scripture. 





AVING done with the first inquiry, we now come 
to the second, which was this: What the evangelical 
righteousness, or the righteousness of faith, is, which the 
apostle sets up against that of the law, and in what notion 
the law is considered by the apostle: which in sum was 
this, viz. That the law was the ministry of death, and in 
itself an external and lifeless thing, neither could it pro- 
cure or beget that divine life, and spiritual form of godli- 
ness, in the souls of men, which God expects from all the 
heirs of glory, nor that glory which is only consequent 
upon a true divine life. Whereas, on the other side, the 
gospel is set forth as a mighty efflux and emanation of 
life and spirit, freely issuing forth from an Omnipotent 
source of grace and love, as that true godlike vital in- 
fluence, whereby the Divinity derives itself into the souls 
of men, enlivening and transforming them into its own 
likeness, and strongly imprinting upon them a copy of its 
own beauty and goodness: like the spermatical virtue of 
the heavens, which spreads itself freely upon this lower 
world, and subtilely insinuating itself into this benumbed, 
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—It is that whereby God comes to dwell in us, and we 
in Him. 

But that we may the more distinctly unfold the differ- 
ence between that righteousness which is of the law, and 
that which is of faith, and so the better show how the 
apostle undermines that fabric of happiness which the 
Jews had built up for themselves; we shall observe /jirst, 
in general, That the main thing which the apostle en- 
deavours to beat down was, that proud and arrogant con- 
ceit which they had of merit, and to advance against it 
the notion of the divine grace and bounty, as the only 
fountain of all righteousness and happiness. For, indeed, 
that which all those Jewish notions, of which we have 
before taken notice, aimed principally at, was the advanc- 
ing of the weakened powers of nature into such a height 
of perfection as might render them capable of meriting at 
God’s hands: and that perfection of which they speak so 
much, (as is clear from what hath been said) was nothing 
else but a mere sublimation of their own natural powers 
and principles, performed by the strength of their own 
fancies. And, therefore, these contractors with heaven 
were so pleased to look upon eternal life as a fair pur- 
chase which they might make for themselves at their own 
charge; as if the spring and rise of all were in themselves: 
their eyes were so much dazzled with those foolish fires 
of merit and reward kindled in their own fancies, that 
they could not see that light of divine grace and bounty 
which shone about them. 

And this fastus and swelling pride of theirs af I 
mistake not) is that which St Paul principally endeavours 
to chastise, In advancing faith, so much as he doth, in 
opposition to the works of the law. For this purpose 
he spends the first and second chapters of his epistle to 
the Romans in drawing up a charge of such a nature, 
both against Gentiles and Jews, but principally against 
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the Jews, who were the grand justitiaries, that might 
make them bethink themselves of imploring mercy, and 
of laying aside all plea of law and justice; and so he con- 
cludes all with a severe check to such presumptuous arro- 
gance: mod ovv 4 Kkavxnouw; “ Where then is boasting!?” 
This seems then to be the main end which St Paul every- 
where aims at, in opposing faith to the works of the law, 
namely, to establish the foundation of righteousness and 
happiness upon the free mercy and grace of God: the 
glorifying and magnifying of which, in the real manifes- 
tations of it, he holds forth upon all occasions, as the de- 
sign and plot of the gospel administration; seeing it is 
impossible for men, by any works which they can perform, 
to satisfy God’s justice for those sins which they have 
committed against Him, or truly to comply with His 
Divine will, without His Divine assistance. So that the 
method of reconciling men to God, and reducing straying 
souls back again to Him, was to be attributed wholly 
to another original than that which the Jews imagined. 
But, 

Secondly, That righteousness of faith which the apostle 
sets up against the law, and compares with it, is indeed, 
in its own nature, a vital and spiritual administration, 
wherein God converseth with man; whereas the law was 
merely an external or dead thing in itself, not able to 
beget any true divine life in the souls of men. All that 
legal righteousness of which the Jews boasted so much, 
was but from the earth, earthly; consisting merely in 
external performances, and so, falling extremely short of 
that internal and godlike frame of spirit, which is neces- 
sary for a true conjunction and union of the souls of men 
with God, and making them capable of true blessedness. 

But that we may the more distinctly handle this argu- 
ment, we shall endeavour to unfold the true difference 
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between the Law and the Gospel, as it seems evidently 
to be laid down every where by St Paul in his epistles: 
and the difference between them is clearly this, viz. That 
the Law was merely an external thing, consisting in such 
precepts as had only an outward administration ; but the 
Gospel is an internal thing, a vital form and principle 
seating itself in the minds and spirits of men. And this 
is the most proper and formal difference between the Law 
and the Gospel, that the one is considered only as an 
external administration, and the other as an internal. 
And, therefore, the apostle calls the Law diaxoviav ypau- 
uaros, and Oavarov, ‘the ministration of the letter and of 
death',” it being in itself but a dead letter; as all that 
which is without a man’s soul must needs be. But, on 
the other side, he calls the Gospel,. because of the intrin- 
sical and vital administration thereof in living impressions 
upon the souls of men, daxoviay rvevuaros, “the ministra- 
tion of the spirit,” and Saxoviay rHs dcxatoouvns, “the minis- 
tration of righteousness.” By this he cannot mean the 
history of the Gospel, or those credenda propounded to 
us to believe; for this would make the Gospel itself as 
much an external thing as the law was, and, according to 
the external administration, as much a killing or dead 
letter as the Law was: and so we see that the preaching 
of “ Christ crucified was to the Jews a stumbling-block, 
and to the Greeks foolishness.” But, indeed, he means 
a vital efflux from God upon the souls of men, whereby 
they are “made partakers of life and strength” from 
Him: and therefore (ver. 7) he thus exegetically  ex- 
pounds his own meaning of that short description of the 
Law, namely, that it was dvaxovia tod Cavarou év ypapupacu, 
cvtetum@névy év Now? Which, T think, may be fitly thus 
translated—‘it was a dead, or lifeless, administration,’ (for 
so sometimes, by a Hebraism, the venitive case in re- 
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gvmine is put for the adjective); or else ‘an administra- 
tion of death exhibited in letters, and engraven in tables 
of stone: and therefore he tells us what the effect of 
it was in those words, ‘The letter killeth'’—as, indeed, all 
external precepts which have not a proper, vital, radica- 
tion in the souls of men, whereby they are able to secure 
them from the transgression of them, must needs do. 
Now to this dead or killing letter he opposes a quicken- 
ing spirit, or ‘the ministration of the Spirit?; which, 
afterwards he expounds by ‘ the ministration of righteous- 
ness’, that is, the evangelical administration. So that 
the gospel or evangelical administration must be an in- 
ternal impression, a vivacious and energetical spirit and 
principle of righteousness in the souls of men, whereby 
they are inwardly enabled to express a real conformity 
thereto. Upon this ground the apostle further pursues 
the effects of both these, from the fourteenth verse to the 
end. 

By all this the apostle means to set forth to us how 
vast a difference there is between the external manifesta- 
tions of God in a law of commandments, and those inter- 
nal appearances of God, whereby He discovers the mighty 
power of His goodness to the souls of men. 

Though the history and outward communication of the 
Gospel to us im scriptis, is to be always acknowledged as 
a special mercy and advantage, and certainly no less pri- 
vilege to Christians than it was to the Jews, to be the 
depositaries of the oracles of God‘; yet it is plain that 
the apostle, where he compares the Law and the Gospel, 
and in other places, doth, by the Gospel, mean some- 
thing which is more than a piece of book-learning, or a 
historical narration of the free love of God, in the several 
contrivances of it for the redemption of mankind. For if 


1 7d ypdupma droxreiver, 2 Cor. iii. 6. 3 4 Staxovta Tis Sukacoovvys, V. 9. 
2 4 duaxovla Tod Hvevuaros, v. 8. 4 Rom. iii. 2. 
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this were all that is meant properly by the Gospel, I see 
no reason why it should not be counted as weak and im- 
potent a thing, as dead a letter as the Law was, as we 
intimated before; and so thére would be no such vast 
difference between them as the apostle asserts there is; 
the one being properly an external declaration of God’s 
will, the other an internal manifestation of divine life 
upon men’s souls: and, therefore, he so distinguisheth 
between this double dispensation of God, that this evan- 
gelical dispensation is a vital and quickening thing, able 
to beget a soul and form of divine goodness upon the 
souls of men; which because the Law could not do, it 
was laid aside, as being insufficient to restore man to the 
favour of God, or to make him partaker of His righteous- 
ness. “Ifthere had been a law given which could have 
given life,—verily righteousness should have been by the 
law';” where, by di«atocivn, he seems to mean the same 
thing which he meant by it, when in his Epistle to the 
Corinthians he calls the economy of the gospel ciaxoviay 
dicacoovvns—‘ the ministration of righteousness,” or as 
mat is taken among the Jewish writers for acceptance 
with God, and that internal form of righteousness that 
qualifies the soul for eternal life: and so he takes it in a 
far more large and ample sense than that external righte- 
ousness of justification is: and, indeed, it seems to express 
the just state of those who are renewed by the Spirit of 
God, and made partakers of that divine lite which is em- 
phatically called the seed of God. For this S:xatoovvn, 
‘rightcousness,’ which he here speaks of, is the proper 
result of an enlivening and quickening law, which is 
this new law of the Gospel, in opposition to that old law 
which was administered only in scripts: and, therefore, 
this new law is called, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
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kpeitTwv ciaby«n, ‘the better covenant’, whereas the old was 
faulty. In which place this is put down as the formal 
difference between the legal and the evangelical adminis- 
tration, or the old and the new covenant; that the old 
covenant was only externally promulged, and wrapt up, 
as it were, in ink and parchment, or, at best, engraven 
upon tables of stone; whereas this new covenant is set 
forth in living characters imprinted upon the vital powers 
of men’s souls’, ‘This is the covenant that I will make, 
&e. I will put my laws into their minds, and_ write 
them in their hearts: and, therefore, the old covenant is 
said not to be aueurros—an unblamable or faultless thing? 
—because it was not able to keep off transgressions, or 
hinder the violation of itself, any more than an inscription 
upon some pillar or monument is able to inspire life into 
those that read it and converse with it: the old law, or 
covenant, being in this respect no other than all other 
civil constitutions are, which receive their efficacy merely 
from the willing compliance of men’s minds with them, 
so that they must be enlivened by the subject that re- 
ceives them, being dead things in themselves. But the 
evangelical or new law is such a thing as is an efflux of 
life and power from God Himself the original thereof, and 
produceth life wheresoever it comes. And to this double 
dispensation, viz. of law and gospel, doth St Paul clearly 
refer: ‘Ye are the epistle of Christ, ministered by us, 
written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living 
God, not in tables of stone‘:’ which last words are a plain 
gloss upon that mundane kind of administering the Law 
in a mere external way, to which he opposeth the Gos- 
pel. And this argument he further pursues in the seventh 
and eighth chapters of his Epistle to the Romans, in 
which last chapter he styles the gospel vouov tov mvevuatos 


1 Heb, viii. 6, &. ee eye 
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rhs Cons, ‘the law and the spirit of life’, which was able 
to destroy the power of sin, and to introduce such a spiri- 
tual and heavenly frame of soul into men, as might enable 
them to express a cheerful compliance with the law of 
God, and demonstrate a true, heavenly, conversation and 
godlike life in this world. 

We read in Iamblichus and others, of the many pre- 
paratory experiments used by Pythagoras to try his 
scholars, whether they were fit to receive the more sub- 
lime and sacred pieces of his philosophy; and that he was 
wont to communicate these only to souls, in a due degree 
purified and prepared for such doctrine’. And what did 
all this signify but only this, that he might, by all these 
methods, work and mould the minds of his hearers into 
such a fit temper, as that he might the better stamp the 
seal of his more divine doctrine upon them, and that his 
discourses to them Tept dikaiwy Te kai Kadwv Kai ayabar, ‘ of 
things just and lovely and good,’ might be written re dvr 
ev Wuxn, ‘truly and really in the soul,’ that I may use 
Plato’s words in his Phadrus, where he commends the 
impressions of truth which are made upon men’s souls 
above all outward writings, which he therefore compares 
to dead pictures. By this we see what the wisest and best 
philosophers thought of this internal writing; but it pe- 
culiarly belongs to God to write the laws of goodness in 
the tables of men’s hearts. All the outward teachings of 
men are but dead things in themselves. But God's im- 
printing His mind and will upon men’s hearts is properly 
that which is called the teaching of God, and then they 
become living laws written in the living tables of men's 
hearts, fitted to receive and retain divine impressions. I 


' Rom. viii. 2. (heTad] Yuxis re droppiwes xal Kabapuars, 

2 After alluding to the outward tests a.1.. De Pythag, Vita, Pars 1. p. 184. 
employed by Pythagoras to try the capa: Ct. note, p. 13. i 
bility of his disciples, Tamblichus adds : 
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shall only add that speech of Crollius the chymist, not 
impertinent in this place: Non in discendo, sed in pati- 
endo divina, hominis mens perficitur’. 

And that we may come a little nearer to these words 
upon which all this present discourse is built, this seems 
to be the scope of his argument in this place, where this 
vouos Oikatocvvns, ‘law of righteousness, may fairly be pa- 
ralleled with that which before he called vouov rvevpartos, 
‘the law of the spirit,’ and which he therefore calls ducauso- 
suryv mictews, ‘the righteousness of faith,’ because it is 
received from God in a way of believing. For I cannot 
easily think that he should mean nothing else in this 
place but merely the righteousness of justification, as 
some would persuade us, but rather that his sense is 
much more comprehensive, so as to include the state of 
gospel-dispensation, which includes, not only pardon of 
sins, but an inward spirit ‘of love, power, and of a sound 
mind’,’ as he expresseth it. And this he thus opposeth 
to the Law. “But the righteousness of faith speaketh 
on this wise; Say not in thy heart, Who shall ascend 
into heaven, &c. or, Who shall descend into the deep? 
But what saith it? The word is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth, and in thy heart, that is, the word of faith which 
we preach’.” In these words, Cunzeus would have us to 
understand some cabbala or tradition amongst the Jews 


1 This passage has been incorrectly 
quoted in the former editions thus: ‘Non 
tam discendo, quam patiendo, divina per- 
ficitur mens humana.’ The real sense is, 
of course, quite perverted in the misquo- 
tation. Crollius says that no knowledge 
is abiding unless derived from within 
oneself, and this ‘essentialis intrinseca 
cognitio non est ex carne et sanguine, 
nec in multitudine librorum et lectionis, 
nec...sed in ipsa passione divinorum: 
non in discendo, sed in patiendo divina, 
hominis mens perficitur.’ The sense is 
more fully explained. by the context: 


‘Totum situm est in cognitione, quia 
sumus ex omnibus, et omnia in nobis 
portamus, non aliter ac ipse Deus Pater 
noster.’ All good things, says Crollius, 
natural and supernatural, are ‘ antea’ in 
man, though in his present state obscured 
by sin; and in accordance with the Pla- 
tonic theory, all knowledge was possessed 
by the human intellect (Humanus intel- 
lectus) before it was united to the body. 
Prefat. in Basilica Chymica, p. 51, ed. 
1643. Geneve. 

2 oTim. 1.. 7. 
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for this meaning of that place from which these words are 
borrowed ', which, as they there stand, seem not to carry that 
evangelical sense according to which here St Paul expounds 
them; though yet Cunzus hath not given us any reason 


for this opinion of his?. 


But, indeed, the Jewish writers, 


generally, who were acquainted with the principles of the 
cabbala, commenting upon that place, do wholly refer it 
to the times of the Messiah, making it parallel with that 
place of Jeremiah which defines the new covenant to be 


‘a writing of the law of God in men’s hearts*’ 


And 


thus the life and salvation that results from the nighte- 
ousness of faith itself is all, as faith itself is, derived 
from God, gratuitously dispensing Himself to the minds 
of men: whereas, if life could have been by the law, its 
original and principle must have been resolved into men 
themselves, who must have acted upon that dead matter 
without them, and have produced that virtue and energy 


1 Deut. xxx. 12. 

2 In Deuteronomii capite tricesimo, 
sapientissimus legislator Moses, extrema 
oratione qua populum allocutus est sic 
inquit: ‘ Preceptum hoc, quod ego pre- 
cipio tibi hodie, non est occultum a te, 
neque longinquum: non est in ceelis, ut 
dicas, quis ascendet nobis in ccelum, et 
capiet illud nobis? neque est trans mare, 
ut dicas, quis transibit mare, et accipiet 
illud? propinquum est tibi verbum, in 
ore tuo et in animo tuo, ut facias illud.’ 
Nempe hoc ait, non esse Hebreis longe 
eundum, uti sciscitentur numinis volun- 
tatem, quippe in medio eorum esse legom. 
Hee omnia Divus Paulus in Epistola, 
squa ad Romanos seripta est, in capite 
decimo, aliovorsum traxit, et de Evan- 
Ae primo qui- 
dom spectavit verba Mosis, que in Levi- 
tici capite decimo et octavo extant. Tta- 
que ait, ‘Moses doscribit justitiam, que 


gelio interpretatus est. 


est ex lege, quod, qui prastiterit ea, vivet 
per ila.” Hic simplici sensu verha logis- 
latoris accipit, uti sonant. Subjicit dein 
vers. 6, alia ejusdem verba ex Doutero- 


nomio, non preter mentem quidem ejus, 
sed longe tamen aliter, quam intellecta 
non dicam ab Hebreis, sed a cunctis 
mortalibus fuerant usque in illum diem. 
“At, que ex fide est, justitia, ita dicit: 
ne dixeris, quis ascendet in ccelum, aut 
descendet in abyssum? prope te enim 
verbum est in ore tuo et in corde tuo. 
Hoe est verbum illud fidei, quod priedi- 
camus.’ Valde errant, qui hic nihil nisi 
quandam esse verborum allusionem arbi- 
trantur. Duplicem enim esse justitiam 
-\postolus, autore Mose, ait, alteram ex 
operibus, alteram ex fide. Unum testi- 
monium legislatoris citat 3por Sy 
uti sonat; alterum Cabalice WTS by 
hoe est, ex sensu quidem Mosis, sed 
mystico : nam postquam verba ejus retu- 
lit, addit vers. 8. ‘Hoe est verbum illud 
fidei, quod predicamus. Nos hujusmodi 
oxpositionis modum ctsi non intelligimus, 
tamen quia a Spiritu Dei est, rectum esse 
credimus et verum. Cunewus de Repud, 
Hebr. Lib, 11. cap, 8. 
3 Jer. xxxi. 33. 
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in it, by their exercising themselves therein, which of 
itself it had not; as the observance of any law enables 
that law itself to dispense that reward which is due to the 
observance of it: and therefore the righteousness of the 
law was so defined that ‘he that did those things should 
live in them.’ And thus the New Testament every where 
seems to present to us this twofold dispensation or ceco- 
nomy, the one consisting in an external and written law 
of precepts, the other in inward life and power. This 
St Austin hath well pursued in his book De Litera et 
Spiritu, from which Aquinas, who endeavours to tread in 
his footsteps, seems to have taken first of all an occasion 
of moving that question, Utrum lex nova sit lex scripta, 
vel lex indita, and thus resolves it; that the new law or 
gospel is not properly lex scripta, as the old was, but lex 
indita: and that the old law is foris scripta, the other 
intus scripta—written in the tables of the heart’. 

Now from all this we may easily apprehend how much 
the righteousness of the gospel transcends that of the law, 
in that it hath indeed a true command over the inward 
man which it acts upon and informs; whereas the law, 
by all its menaces and punishments, could only compel 
men to an external observance of it in the outward man; 
as the schoolmen have well observed: Lex vetus ligat 
manum, lex nova ligat animum?. 

And herein St Paul every where magnifies this 


1 .,.Unde et Augustinus dicit, in Lib. tuit instrui fideles Christi et verbis et 


de Spiritu et Littera, cap. 17 et 26, quod 
sicut lex factorum seripta fuit in tabulis 
lapideis, ita lex fidei scripta est in cordibus 
fidelium; et alibi dicit, in eodem Lib. 
cap. 21 in prine.: Que sunt leges Dei ab 
ipso Deo scripte in cordibus, nisi ipsa 
presentia Spiritus Sancti? Habet tamen 
lex nova quedam sicut dispositiva ad 
gratiam Spiritus Sancti, et ad usum 
hujus gratia pertinentia, que sunt quasi 
secundaria in lege nova: de quibus oport 


scriptis, tam circa credenda quam circa 
agenda. Et ideo dicendum est quod 
principaliter lex nova est lex indita, se- 
cundario autem est lex scripta. Thom. 
Aquin. 11. Sum. Theol. 1. Quest. CVI. 1. 

2 Sed hee ponitur differentia inter 
novam legem et veterem, quod vetus lex 
cohibet manum, sed lex nova cohibet ani- 
mum. Thom. Aquin. 1. Sum. Theol. 1. 
Quest. CVIII. 1. 
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dispensation of the free mercy and grace of God, as being 
the only sovereign remedy against all the inward radi- 
cated maladies of sin and corruption, as that panacea or 
balsamum vite which is the universal restorative of de- 
cayed and impotent nature. So he tells us, ‘Sin shall 
not have dominion, because we are not under the law, 
but under grace.’ And this is that which made him so 
much extol his acquaintance with Christ in the dispen- 
sation of grace, and to despise all things as loss; when, 
among his other Jewish privileges, having reckoned up 
his blamelessness in all points touching the law, he under- 
values them all, and counts all but loss ‘for the excellency 
of the knowledge of Christ Jesus’.’ In this place the 
apostle doth not mean to disparage a real, inward, righte- 
ousness, and the strict observance of the law; but his 
meaning is to show how poor and worthless a thing all 
outward observances of the law are, in comparison with 
a true, internal, conformity to Christ in the renovation of 
the mind and soul according to His image and likeness; 
as is manifest from vers. 9, 10, &c. in which he thus 
delivers his own meaning of that ‘knowledge of Christ’ 
which he so much extolled, very emphatically: ‘That I 
may be found in Him, not having mine own righteousness 
which is of the law, but that which is through the faith 
of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith.’ 
Where, by the way, we may further take notice what this 
Oukatocven wiatews, aNd dikatoovvn Ocovo—* the righteousness 
of faith,” and “the righteousness of God,” (which we 
have already spoke much of) is, according to his own 
true meaning, as he expounds himself, viz. a Christ-like 
nature in a man’s soul, or Christ appearing in the minds 
of men by the mighty power of Ifis Divine Spirit, and 
thereby deriving a true participation of Himself to them: 


' Rom. vic m4. 
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so he adds, “That I may know Him, and the power of 
His resurrection, and the fellowship of His sufferings, 
being made conformable unto His death!” And thus 
Christ and Moses are opposed, as Christ is the Dispenser 
of grace and truth, of God’s free and gratuitous bounty, 
of life and substance: whereas Moses was but the minister 
of the Law, of rites and shadows. 

But it may, perhaps, be questioned whether the same 
internal dispensation of God was not as well under the 
Law, as since our Saviour’s coming, and so, consequently, 
that the Jews were equally partakers thereof; and so it 
could be no new thing to them. 

To all this I might reply, that this dispensation of 
grace was then a more mystical thing, and not so mani- 
fested to the world as it hath been since our Saviour’s 
coming. Secondly, This dispensation of free grace was 
not that which properly belonged to the nation of the 
Jews, but only a type and shadow of it. 

For the fuller understanding of this, and all that hath 
been spoken, we must know, that before our Saviour’s 
coming, the great mysteries of religion being wrapt up in 
hieroglyphics and symbolical rites, (the unfolding of all 
which was reserved for Him who is the great Interpreter 
of heaven and Master of truth), God was pleased to draw 
forth a scheme or copy of all that divine ceconomy and 
method of His commerce with mankind, and to make a 
draught of the whole artifice thereof in external matter: 
and, therefore, He singled out a company and society of 
men of the same common extraction, marked out from all 
other sorts of men by a character of genealogical sanctity, 
(for so circumcision was,) collected and united together 
by a common band of brotherhood; and this He set up 
as an emblem of a divine and holy seed or society of men, 
which are all, by way of spiritual generation, descended 
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from Himself. And hence it is that the Jews, (the whole 
Jewish nation universally considered) who were but a 
mere representative of this spiritual fraternity and con- 
gregation, are called the holy seed, or the holy people. 
Then afterwards, amongst these, He erects a government 
and polity, and rules over them in the way and manner 
of a political prince, as hath been long since well observed 
by Josephus, who, therefore, properly calls the Jewish 
government ‘a theocracy,’ or ‘the government of God 
Himself.’ 

And thus, in a scheme or figure, He shadows forth 
that spiritual kingdom and government which He would 
establish amongst that divine society of men, in reference 
to which we have so much mention made of ‘the king- 
dom of heaven’ in the gospel; which is not generally and 
solely meant of the state of glory, much less of any 
outward church rites, but mainly of that idea and ex- 
emplar, of which the Jewish theocracy was an imitation. 
Lastly, As a political prince, God draws forth a body 
of laws, as the political constitutions and rules of this 
government which He had set up, choosing mount Sinai 
for the theatre whereon He would promulge those laws 
by which all His subjects should be governed. And so, 
I doubt not but that preface by which the law is ushered 
in’, which speaks of God’s mercy in delivering them from 
the Egyptian thraldom, may very well be allegorized and 
mystically expounded. And all this was to signify and 
set forth that law which was to go forth from mount 
Sion, the promulgation whereof was to be, in a vital and 
spiritual way, among the subjects of this spiritual king- 
dom. To all this we may add those temporal in- 
heritances which Ie distributed to the Jewish families, 


1‘O & qudrepos vouobérns cis cv Tov dvabels, a.r. XN. Joseph. contra .{ pion. 
twv ovdorioby dareidev’ ws 8° dy tis eYrot Lib. m1. cap. 16. 
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in imitation of that eternal blessedness, and those im- 
mortal inheritances, which He shares out amongst His 
spiritual sons and subjects in heaven. And this I the 
rather add, because here the Jews are much perplexed 
about untying this knot, namely, what the reason should 
be that their law speaks so sparingly of any eternal 
reward, but runs out generally in promises of mundane 
and earthly blessings in the land of Canaan. But by 
this we may see the trye reason of that which the apostle 
speaks concerning them: “Until this day, the same vail 
in the reading of the Old Testament remaineth untaken 
away'.” That vail which was on the face of Moses, was 
an emblem of all this great mystery: and this vail was 
upon the face of the Jews in their reading the Old Tes- 
tament; they dwelling so much in a carnal converse with 
these sacramental symbols which were offered to them 
in the reading of the law, that they could not see through 
them into the thing signified thereby, and so embraced 
shadows instead of substance, and made account to build 
up happiness and heaven upon that earthly law, to which 
properly the land of Canaan was annexed: whereas, 
indeed, this law should have been their ‘schoolmaster to 
have led them to Christ,’ whose law it prefigured; which 
that it might do the more effectually, God had annexed 
to the breach of any one part of it such severe curses, that 
they might from thence perceive how much need they had 
of some further dispensation. And, therefore, this state 
of theirs is set forth by a state of bondage, or mvetua 
dovrefas. For all external precepts carry perpetually an 
aspect of austerity and rigour to those minds that are not 
informed by the internal sweetness of them. And this it 
is only which makes the Gospel, or the new Law, to be 
a free, noble, and generous thing, because it is seated in 


1 76 a’rd Kdd\uppa ert TH dvayvadoe Tis warads SiabjKys péver, wy dvaxadur- 
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the souls of men: and therefore Aquinas, out of Austin, 
hath well observed another difference between the Law 
and the Gospel: Brevis differentia inter legem et evan- 
gelium est timor et wmor', This I the rather observe, 
because the true meaning of that spirit of bondage, 
which the apostle speaks of, is frequently mistaken. We 
might further (if need were), for a confirmation of this 
which we have spoken, concerning the typicalness of the 
whole Jewish economy, appeal to the third and fourth 
chapters of the Epistle to the Galatians, which cannot 
well be understood without this notion, where we have 
the Jewish church, as a type of the true evangelical 
church, brought in as a child in its minority, in servitude, 
under tutors and governors, shut up under the Law, till 
the time of that emphatical revelation of the great 
mystery of God should come, till the day should break, 
and all the shadows of the night fly away. 

That I may return from this digression to the argu- 
ment we before pursued, this briefly may be added; that 
under the old covenant, and in the time of the Law, 
there were amongst the Jews some that were evangelized, 
that were ve, non nomine, Christian’; as under the Gospel 
there are many that do judaize, are of as legal and servile 
spirits as the Jews, ‘children of the bond-woman,’ resting 
in mere external observances of religion, in an outward 
seeming purity, in a form of godliness, as did the Scribes 
and Pharisees of old. 

From what hath hitherto been discoursed, I hope the 
difference between both covenants clearly appears, and 
that the Gospel was not brought in only to hold forth a 
new platform and model of religion: it was not brought 
in only to refine some notions of truth, that might. for- 


' Drieterea, Augustinus dicit in libro et med. quod brevis differentia legis @ 
contra Adumantium (vel Adimantum) Evonaetii est timor et amor. Thom. Aquin. 
Manichiei diseipalum cap. 17. inter prine. tt. Sum ‘Theol. 1. Queest. evait. 4. 
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merly seem discoloured and disfigured by a multitude of 
legal rites and ceremonies ; it was not to cast our opinions 
concerning the way of life and happiness only into a new 
mould and shape, in a pedagogical kind of way: it is 
not so much a system and body of saving divinity, as 
the spirit and vital influx of it spreading itself over all 
the powers of men’s souls, and quickening them into a 
divine life: it is not so properly a doctrine that is wrapt 
up in ink and paper, as it is witalis scientia, a living 
impression made upon the soul and spirit. We may, in 
a true sense, be as legal as ever the Jews were, if we 
converse with the Gospel as a thing only: without us; 
and be as far short of the righteousness of God as they 
were, if we make the righteousness which is of Christ 
by faith to serve us only as an outward covering, and 
endeavour not after an internal transformation of our 
minds and souls into it. The gospel does not so much 
consist in verbis as im virtute: neither doth evangelical 
dispensation therefore please God so much more than 
the legal did, because, as a finer contrivance of His infi- 
nite understanding, it more clearly discovers the way of 
salvation to the minds of men; but chiefly, because it is 
a more powerful efflux of His divine goodness upon them, 
as being the true seed of a happy immortality continu- 
ally thriving and growing on to perfection. I shall add 
further, the Gospel does not therefore hold forth such a 
transcendent privilege and advantage above what the 
law did, only because it acquaints us that Christ our 
true High Priest is ascended up into the holy of holies, 
and there, instead of the blood of bulls and goats, hath 
sprinkled the ark and mercy-seat above with His own 
blood: but also because it conveys that blood of sprin- 
kling into our defiled consciences, to purge them from 
dead works. Far be it from me to disparage, in the 
least, the merit of Christ’s blood, His becoming obedient 
22 
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unto death, whereby we are justified. But I doubt, 
sometimes, some of our dogmata and notions about jus- 
tification may puff us up in far higher and goodlier 
conceits of ourselves than God hath of us; and that we 
profanely make the unspotted righteousness of Christ 
to serve only as a covering, wherein to wrap up our foul 
deformities and filthy vices; and when we have done, 
think ourselves in as good credit and repute with God 
as we are with ourselves, and that we are become hea- 
ven’s darlings as much as we are our own. I doubt not 
but the merit and obedience of our Saviour gain us 
favour with God, and potently move down the benign 
influences of heaven upon us: but yet, I think, we may 
sometimes be too lavish and wanton in our imaginations, 
in fondly conceiving a greater change in the esteem 
which God hath of us than becomes us, and too little 
reckon upon the real and vital emanations of His favour 
upon us. 

Therefore, for the further clearing of what hath been 
already said, and laying a ground upon which the next 
part of our discourse (vz. concerning the conveyance of 
this godlike righteousness to us by faith) is to proceed, 
we shall here speak something more to the business of 
justification and divine acceptance, which we shall dis- 
patch in two particulars. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Two propositions for the better understanding of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion and divine acceptance. 1. That the divine judgment and estima- 
tion of every thing is according to the truth of the thing; and God’s 
acceptance or disacceptance of things is suitable to His judgment. On 
what account St James does attribute a kind of justification to good 
works. 2. God's justifying of sinners in pardoning their sins carries 
in it a necessary reference to the sanctifying of their natures. This 
abundantly proved from the nature of the thing. 


Gee Jirst proposition is this; The Divine judgment 

and estumation of every thing 1s according to the 
truth of the thing; and God's acceptance or disacceptance 
of things is suitable and proportionable to His judgment. 
Thus St. Peter plainly tells us, ‘God is no respecter of 
persons; but every one that worketh righteousness is 
accepted of Him!” And God Himself posed Cain, who 
had entertained those unworthy and ungrounded suspi- 
cions of His partiality, with that question, ‘If thou doest 
well, shalt thou not be accepted?? Wheresoever God 
finds any stamps and impressions of goodness, He likes 
and approves them, knowing them well to be what they 
indeed are, nothing else but His own image and super- 
scription. Wherever He sees His own image shining 
in the souls of men, and a conformity of life to that 
eternal idea of goodness which is Himself, He loves it 
and takes a complacency in it, as that which is from 
Himself, and is a true imitation of Himself. And as 
His own unbounded being and goodness is the primary 
and original object of His immense and Almighty love; 
so also every thing that partakes of Him, partakes pro- 
portionably of His love; all imitations of Him, and par- 
ticipations of His love and goodness, are perpetually 
adequate and commensurate the one to the other. By 
how much the more any one comes to resemble God, by 
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so much the more is he acceptable to Him. It was a 
common notion in the old Pythagorean and Platonic 
theology, Tov Ala petacynuatiabévra eis Tov Epwra, K.T-X., 
as Proclus phraseth it'—that the Divinity, transformed 
into love, and enamoured with its own unlimited perfec- 
tions and spotless beauty, delighted to copy forth and 
shadow out itself, as it were, in created beings, which 
are perpetually embraced in the warm bosom of the 
same love, from which they can never swerve nor apos- 
tatize, till they also prove apostate to the estate of their 
creation. And, certainly, it is true in our Christian 
divinity, that that Divine light and goodness which flows 
forth from God, the Original of all, upon the souls of 
men, never goes solitary and destitute of love, compla- 
cency, and acceptation, which are always lodged together 
with it in the Divine essence. And as the Divine com- 
placency thus dearly and tenderly entertains all those 
which bear a similitude of true goodness upon them; so 
it always abandons from its embraces all evil, which 
never doth nor can mix itself with it: the Holy Spirit 
can never suffer any unhallowed or defiled thing to enter 
into it, or to unite itself with it. Therefore, in a sober 
sense, I hope I may truly say, there is no perfect and 
thorough reconciliation wrought between God and the 
souls of men, while any defiled and impure thing dwells 
within the soul, which cannot truly close with God, nor 
God with that. The Divine love, according to those 
degrees by which it works upon the souls of men, in 
transforming them into its own likeness, by the same 
renders them more acceptable to itself, mingleth itself 
with, and uniteth itself to, them: as the spirit of any 
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thing mixeth itself more or less with any matter it acts 
upon, according as it works itself into it, and so makes 
a way and passage open for itself. 

Upon this account, I suppose, it may be, that St 
James attributes a kind of justification to good works, 
which unquestionably are things that God approves and 
accepts, and all those in whom He finds them, as seeing 
there a true conformity to His own goodness and _holi- 
ness. Whereas, on the other side, he disparageth that 
barren, sluggish, and drowsy belief, that a lazy lethargy 
in religion began in his times so much to cherish, in 
reference to acceptation with God. I suppose I may 
fairly thus gloss upon his whole discourse upon this argu- 
ment: God respects not a bold, confident, and audacious 
faith, that is big with nothing but its own presumptions. 
It is not because our brains swim with a strong conceit 
of God’s eternal love to us, or because we grow big 
and swell into a mighty bulk with airy fancies and pre- 
sumptions of our acceptance with God, that makes us at 
all the more acceptable to Him: it is not all our strong 
dreams of being in favour with heaven that fills our 
hungry souls at all the more with it: it is not a pertina- 
cious imagination of our names being enrolled in the 
book of life, or of the debt-books of heaven being 
crossed, or of Christ being ours, while we find Him not 
living within us, or of the washing away of our sins in 
His blood, while the foul and filthy stains thereof are 
deeply sunk in our own souls; it is not, I say, a pertina- 
cious imagination of any of these that can make us the 
better: and a mere conceit or opinion, as it makes us 
never the better in reality within ourselves, so it cannot 
render us the more acceptable to God, who judges of all 
things as they are. No: it must be a true compliance 
with the Divine will, which must render us such as the 
Divinity may take pleasure in. ‘In Christ Jesus neither 
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circumcision nor uncircumcision availeth any thing,’ nor 
any fancy built upon any other external privilege, ‘but 
the keeping of the commandments of God.’ No: but 
‘if any man does the will of God, him will both the 
Father and the Son love; they will come in to him, and 
make their abode with him?’ This is the scope and 
mark at which a true, heaven-born faith aims; and when 
it hath attained this end, then is it indeed perfect and 
complete in its last accomplishment. And by how much 
the more ardency and intention faith levels at this mark 
of inward goodness and divine activity, by so much the 
more perfect and sincere it is. This is that which God 
justifies, it being just and correspondent with His own good 
pleasure: and in whomsoever He finds this, both it and 
they are accepted of Him. And so I come to the second 
particular. 

2. God's justifying of sinners, in pardoning and re- 
mitting their sins, carries in it a necessary reference to 
the sanctifying of their natures; without which, justifica- 
tion would rather be a glorious name than a real privi- 
lege to the souls of men. While men continue in their 
wickedness, they do but vainly dream of a device to 
restrain the hands of an Almighty vengeance from 
seizing on them: no—their own sins, like so many armed 
giants, would first or last set upon them, and rend them 
with inward torment. There needs no angry cherub, 
with a flaming sword drawn out every way, to keep their 
unhallowed hands from the tree of life: no—their own 
prodigious lusts, like so many arrows in their sides, 
would chase them; their own hellish natures would sink 
them low enough into eternal death, and chain them up 
fast enough in fetters of darkness among the filthy 
fiends of hell. Sin will always be miserable; and the 
sinner, at last, when the empty bladders of all those 
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hopes and expectations of an airy, mundane happiness, 
that did here bear him up in this life, shall be cut, will 
find it like a talent of lead weighing him down into the 
bottomless gulf of misery. If all were clear towards 
heaven, we should find sin raising up storms in our 
souls. We cannot carry fire in our own bosoms, and yet 
not be burnt. Though we could suppose the greatest 
serenity without us, though we could suppose ourselves 
here so much to be at truce with heaven, and all Divine 
displeasure laid asleep; yet would our own sins, if they 
continue unmortified, first or last, make an Autna or 
Vesuvius within us. Nay; those sunbeams of eternal 
truth, that by us are detained in unrighteousness, would, 
at last, in those hellish vaults of vice and darkness that 
are within us, kindle into an unquenchable fire. It would 
be of small benefit to us, that Christ hath triumphed 
over the principalities and powers of darkness without 
us, while hell and death, strongly immured in a fort of 
our own sins and corruptions, should tyrannize within 
us; that His blood should speak peace in heaven, if, in 
the mean while, our own lusts were perpetually warring 
and fighting in and against our own souls; that He hath 
taken off our guilt and cancelled that handwriting that 
was against us, which bound us over to eternal condem- 
nation; if, for all this, we continue fast sealed up in the 
hellish dungeon of our own filthy lusts. Indeed, we 
could not expect any relief from heaven, out of that 
misery under which we lie, were not God's displeasure 
against us first pacified, and our sins remitted: but, 
should the Divine clemency stoop no lower to us than 
to a mere pardon of our sins, and an abstract justifica- 
tion, we should never rise out of that misery under which 
we lie. This is the signal and transcendent benefit of 
our free justification through the blood of Christ, that 
God’s offence justly conceived against us for our sins 
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(which would have been an eternal bar and restraint to 
the efflux of His grace upon us) being removed, the 
Divine grace and bounty may freely flow forth upon us. 
The fountain of the Divine grace and love is now un- 
locked and opened, which our sins had shut up; and 
now, the streams of holiness and true goodness from 
thence freely flow forth into all gasping souls that thirst 
after them. The warm sun of the Divine love, whenever 
it breaks through and scatters the thick cloud of our 
iniquities that had formerly separated between God and 
us, immediately breaks forth upon us with ‘healing in 
its wings;’ it exerciseth the mighty force of its own light 
and heat upon our dark and benumbed souls, begetting 
in them a lively sense of God, and kindling into sparks 
of Divine goodness within us. This love, when once it 
hath chased away the thick mist of our sins, will be 
‘as strong as death upon us, as potent as the grave: 
many waters will not quench it, nor the floods drown 
it’ If we shut not the windows of our souls against it, 
it will at last enlighten all those regions of darkness that 
are within us, and lead our souls to the light of life, 
blessedness, and immortality. God pardons men’s sins, 
out of an eternal design of destroying them; and when- 
ever the sentence of death is taken off from a sinner, it 
is, at the same time, denounced against his sins. God 
does not bid us be warmed and be filled, and deny us 
those necessaries which our starving and hungry souls 
call for. Christ having made peace through the blood 
of His cross, the heavens shall be no more as iron above 
us; but we shall receive freely the vital dew of them, 
the former and the latter rain in their scason—those 
influences from above, after which souls, truly sensible 
of their own misery and imperfection, incessantly Sasp ; 
that righteousness of God which drops from abr’; ort 
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the unsealed spring of free goodness which makes glad 
the city of God. This is that free love and grace, in 
which the souls of good men so much triumph; this is 
that justification which begets in them lively hopes of a 
happy immortality, in the present anticipations thereof 
which spring forth from it in this life. And all this is 
that which we have sometimes called ‘the righteousness 
of Christ; sometimes, ‘the righteousness of God; and 
here, ‘the righteousness which is of faith.’ In heaven, 
it is a not imputing of sin; in the souls of men, it isa 
reconciliation of rebellious natures to truth and goodness. 
In heaven, it is the lifting up the light of God’s counte- 
nance upon us, which begets a gladsome entertainment 
in the souls of men, holy and dear reflections and reci- 
procations of love: Divine love to us, as it were, by a 
natural emanation, begetting a reflex love in us towards 
God, which, like that épws and avrépws spoken of by the 
ancients, live and thrive together. 





CHAPTER VI. 


How the gospel-righteousness is conveyed to us by faith, made to appear 
From these two considerations. 1. The gospel lays a strong foundation 
of « cheerful dependence upon the grace and love of God, and affiance 
init. This confirmed by several gospel expressions, containing plainly 
in them the most strong motives and encouragements to all ingenuous 
addresses to God, to all cheerful dependence on Him, and confident ea- 
pectation of all assistance from Him. 2. A true, evangelical faith is no 
lazy or languid thing, but an ardent breathing and thirsting after Di- 
vine grace and righteousness : it looks beyond a mere pardon of sin, 
and mainly pursues after an inward participation of the Divine nature. 
The mighty power of a living faith in the love and goodness of God, dis- 
coursed of throughout the whole chapter. 


E come now to the last part of our discourse, viz. 
To show the way by which this godhke and gospel- 
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righteousness is conveyed to us: and that is, by faith. This 
is that powerful attractive which, by a strong and divine 
sympathy, draws down the virtue of heaven into the souls 
of men; which strongly and forcibly moves the souls of 
good men into a conjunction with that Divine goodness 
by which it lives and grows: this is that Divine impress 
that invincibly draws and sucks them in, by degrees, into 
the Divinity, and so unites them more and more to the 
Centre of life and love: it is something in the hearts of 
men which, feeling, by an occult and inward sensation, 
the mighty insinuations of the Divine goodness, imme- 
diately complies with it, and, with the greatest ardency 
that may be, is perpetually rising up into conjunction 
with it; and, being first begotten and enlivened by the 
warm beams of that goodness, always breathes and gasps 
after it for its constant growth and nourishment. It is 
then fullest of life and vivacity, when it partakes most 
freely of it; and perpetually languisheth when it is in any 
measure deprived of that sweet and pure nourishment it 
derives from it. 

But that we may the more clearly unfold this busi- 
ness, how gospel-righteousness comes to be communicated 
through faith, we shall set it forth in two particulars. 

First, The Gospel lays a strong foundation of a cheerful 
dependence upon the grace and love of God, and ajfiance 
init. We have the greatest security and assurance that 
may be given us, of God’s readiness to relieve such for- 
lorn and desolate creatures as we are: that there are no 
such dreadful fates in heaven, as are continually thirsting 
after the blood of sinners, insatiably ereedy after their 
prey, never satisfied till they have devoured the souls of 
men. Lest we should, by such dreadful apprehensions, 
be driven from God, we are told of the ‘blood of sprin- 
kling that speaks better things” for us; of a mighty 
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Favourite soliciting our cause, with perpetual interces- 
sions, in the court of heaven; of ‘a new and living way’ 
to the throne of grace, and to the holy of holies which 
our Saviour hath ‘consecrated through His flesh':’ we 
are told of a great and mighty Saviour, ‘able to save to 
the utmost’ all that come to God by Him: we hear 
of the most compassionate and tender promises that may 
be, from the Truth itself, that ‘whosoever comes to Him 
He will in no wise cast out?; that ‘They that believe on 
Him, out of them should flow streams of living water’? 
we hear of the most gracious invitations that heaven can 
make, to all ‘weary and heavy laden*’ sinners to come to 
Christ, that they may find rest: the great secrets of hea- 
ven, and the arcana of Divine counsels, are revealed, 
whereby we are acquainted that ‘Glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, good-will towards men,’ are 
sweetly joined together in heaven’s harmony, and hap- 
pily combined together in the composure of its ditties; 
that the glory of the Deity, and salvation of men, are not 
allayed by their union one with another, but both exalted 
together in the most transcendent way; that Divine love 
and bounty are the supreme rulers in heaven and earth; 
that there is no such thing as sour despite and envy lodged 
in the bosom of that ever blessed Being above, whose name 
is Love, and all whose dispensations to the sons of men 
are but the dispreadings and distended radiations of His 
Love, as freely flowing forth from it, through the whole 
orb and sphere of its creation, as the bright hght from 
the sun in the firmament, of whose benign influences we 
are then only deprived, when we hide and withdraw our- 
selves from them’. We are taught that the mild and 
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gentle breathings of the Divine Spirit are moving up and 
down in the world to produce life, and to revive and 
quicken the souls of men into a feeling sense of a blessed 
immortality. This is that mighty Spirit that will, if 
we comply with it, ‘teach us all things',’ even the hid- 
den things of God; mortify all the lusts of rebellious 
flesh, and ‘seal us to the day of redemption®.’ We are 
taught that, with all holy boldness, we may ‘in all places 
lift up holy hands to God, without wrath or doubting,’ 
without any sour thoughts of God, or fretful jealousies, 
or harsh surmises. We can never distrust ourselves 
enough, nor ever trust too much in God. This is the 
great plerophory, and that full confidence, which the 
Gospel every where seems to promote: and, should I run 
through all the arguments and solicitations that are there 
laid down, to provoke us to an entertainment hereof, I 
should then run quite through it from one end to another: 
it containing almost nothing else in the whole complex 
and body of it, but strong and forcible motives to all in- 
genuous addresses to God, and the most effectual en- 
couragement that may be, to all cheerful dependence on 
Him, and confident expectation of all assistance from 
Him, to carry on our poor endeavours to the achievement 
of blessedness, and that in the most plain and simple way 
that may be, sine fraude et fuco—without any double 
mind or mental reservation: heaven is not acquainted so 
feelingly with our wicked arts and devices. But it is 
very strange that, where God writes life so plainly in fair, 
capital letters, we are so often apt to read death; that 
when He tells us over and over, that hell and destruction 
arise from ourselves, that they are the workmanship of 
our own hands, we will necds understand their pedigree 
to be from heaven, and that they were conceived in the 
woinb of life and blessedness. No: but the Gospel tells 
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us we are not come to ‘mounts of burning,’ nor unto 
‘blackness, and darkness, and tempest,’ &c.’ Certainly, 
a lively faith in this love of God, and a sober converse 
with His goodness, by a cordial entertainment and 
thorough persuasion of it, would warm and chafe our 
benumbed minds, and thaw our hearts, frozen with self- 
love; it would make us melt and dissolve out of all self- 
consistency, and, by a free and noble sympathy with the 
Divine love, yield up ourselves to it, and dilate and 
spread ourselves more fully in it. This would banish away 
all atheism and ireful, slavish superstition: it would cast 
down every high thought, and proud imagination, that 
swells within us and exalts itself against this sovereign 
Deity: it would free us from all those poor, sorry, pinch- 
ing, and particular loves that here inthral the souls of 
men to vanity and baseness: it would lead us into the 
true liberty of the sons of God, filling our hearts, once 
enlarged with the sense of it, with a more generous and 
universal love, as unlimited and unbounded as true good- 
ness itself is. Thus, Moses-like, conversing with God in 
the mount, and there beholding His glory shining thus 
out upon us in the face of Christ, we should be deriving 
a copy of that eternal beauty upon our own souls, and our 
thirsty and hungry spirits would be perpetually sucking 
in a true participation and image of His glory. A true 
Divine love would wing our souls, and make them take 
their flight swiftly towards heaven and immortality. 
Could we once be thoroughly possessed and constrained 
with a full confidence of the Divine love, and God’s 
readiness to assist such feeble, languishing, creatures as 
we are, in our essays after heaven and blessedness, we 
should then, finding ourselves borne up by an Eternal 
and Almighty strength, dare to adventure, courageously 
and confidently, upon the highest designs of happiness; 
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to assail the kingdom of heaven with a holy gallantry and 
violence; to pursue a course of well-doing without weari- 
ness; knowing that our labour should not be in vain in 
the Lord, and that we should receive our reward, if we 
faint not: we should work out our salvation in the most 
industrious manner, trusting in God, as one ready to 
instil strength and power into all the vital faculties of 
our souls: we should ‘press towards the mark, for the 
prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus, that we 
might apprehend that for which also we are apprehended 
of Christ Jesus'.’ If we suffer not ourselves to be robbed 
of this confidence and hope in God, as ready to accomplish 
the desires of those that seek after Him, we may then 
walk on strongly in the way to heaven, and not be weary; 
we may run, and not faint. And the more the souls of 
men grow in this blissful persuasion, the more they shall 
mount up like eagles into a clear heaven, finding them- 
selves rising higher and higher above all those filthy 
mists, those clouds and tempests of a slavish fear, despair, 
fretfulness against God, pale jealousies, wrathful and 
embittered thoughts of Him, or any strugglings or con- 
tests to get from within the verge of His power and om- 
nisciency, which would mantle up their souls in black and 
horrid night. 

I mean not, all this while, by this holy boldness, and 
confidence, and presence of mind in a believer’s converse 
with the Deity, that high pitch of assurance that wafts 
the souls of good men over the Stygian lake of death, 
and brings them to the borders of life; that here puts 
them into an actual possession of bliss, and re-instates 
and re-establishes them in paradise: no: that more gene- 
ral acquaintance which we may have with God’s philan- 
thropy and bounty, ready to relieve, with the bowels of 
[lis tender compassions, all those starving souls that call 
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upon Him—for surely He will never do less for fainting 
and drooping souls than He doth for the young ravens 
that cry unto Him—that converse which we are pro- 
voked by the Gospel to maintain with God’s unconfined 
love, if we understand it aright, will awaken us out of our 
drowsy lethargy, and make us ‘ask of Him the way to 
Sion with our faces thitherward'’ This will be digging 
up fresh fountains for us, while we go through the valley 
of Baca, whereby refreshing our weary souls we shall ‘go 
on from strength to strength, until we see the face of our’ 
loving, and ever to be loved, ‘God in Sion®.”’ And so 
I come to the next particular, wherein we shall further 
unfold how this godlike righteousness, of which we have 
spoken, is conveyed to us by faith: and that is this, 
Secondly. A true, gospel, faith is no lazy or languid 
thing, but a strong, ardent, breathing for, and thirsting 
after, Divine grace and righteousness: it doth not only 
pursue an ambitious project of raising the soul immaturely 
to the condition of a darling favourite with heaven, while 
it is unripe for it, by procuring a mere, empty, pardon 
of sin: it desires, not only to stand upon clear terms with 
heaven, by procuring the crossing of all the debt-books of 
our sins there; but it rather pursues after an internal par- 
ticipation of the Divine nature. We often hear of a 
saving faith; and that, where it is, is not content to wait 
for salvation till the world to come: it is not patient of 
being an expectant in a probationership for it, until this 
earthly body resigns up all its worldly interest, that so 
the soul may then come into its room: no: but it is here 
perpetually gasping after it, and effecting it in a way of 
serious mortification and self-denial: it enlarges and di- 
lates itself, as much as may be, according to the vast 
dimensions of the Divine love, that it may comprehend 
‘the height and depth, the length and breadth’ thereof, 
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and fill the soul, where it is seated, ‘with all the fulness 
of God? it breeds a strong and insatiable appetite, where 
it comes, after true goodness. Were I to describe ity. © 
should do it no otherwise than in the language of the 
apostle: it is that whereby ‘we live in Christ,’ and 
whereby ‘He lives in us’;’ or, in the dialect of our Saviour 
Himself, something so powerfully sucking in the precious 
influences of the Divine Spirit, that the soul where it 1s, 
is continually flowing with living waters* issuing out of 
itself. A truly believing soul, by an ingenuous affiance 
‘in God, and an eager thirst after Him, is always sucking 
from the full breasts of the Divine love: thence it will not 
part; for there, and there only, is its life and nourishment: 
it starves and faints away with grief and hunger, whenso- 
ever it is pulled away from thence: it is perpetually hang- 
ing upon the arms of immortal goodness, for there it finds 
its great strength lies; and, as much as may be, arms 
itself with the mighty power of God, by which it goes 
forth, like a giant refreshed with wine, to run that race of 
grace and holiness that leads to the true Elysium of glory, 
and that heavenly Canaan which is above. And whenso- 
ever it finds itself enfeebled in its difficult conflict with 
those fierce and furious corruptions, those tall sons of 
Anak, which, arising from our terrene and sensual affec- 
tions, do here encounter it in the wilderness of this 
world; then, turning itself to God, and putting itself 
under the conduct of the Angel of His prescnee, it finds 
itself presently out of weakness to become strong, enabled 
from above to put to flight those mighty armies of the 
aliens. ‘True faith (if you would know its rise and pedi- 
gree) is begotten of the Divine bounty and fulness mani- 
festing itself to the spirits of men, and it is conceived and 
brought forth by a deep and humble sense of self-indigency 
and poverty. Faith arises out of sclfexinanition, scating 
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and placing itself in view of the Divine plenitude and all- 
sufficiency; and thus (that I may borrow those words of 
St Paul) ‘we received the sentence of death in ourselves, 
that we should not trust in ourselves, but in Him'.’ The 
more this sensual, brutish, and self-central life thrives and 
prospers, the more Divine faith languisheth; and the more 
that decays, and all self-feeling, self-love, and self-suffi- 
clency pine away, the more is true faith fed and nourished, 
the more vigorous it grows: and as carnal life wastes and 
consumes, so the more does faith suck in a true, divine, 
and spiritual life from the true Avvo~w7 who hath life in 
Himself, and freely bestows it to all those that heartily 
seek for it. When the Divinity united Himself to human 
nature in the person of our Saviour, He then gave man- 
kind a pledge and earnest of what He would further do 
therein, in assuming it into as near a conjunction as might 
be with Himself, and in dispensing and communicating 
Himself to man, in a way as far correspondent and agree- 
able as might be to that first copy. And, therefore, we 
are told of ‘Christ being formed in us,’ and ‘the Spirit of 
Christ dwelling in us; of our being made conformable to 
Him, of having fellowship with Him, of being as He was in 
this world, of living in Him and His living in us, of dying, 
and rising again, and ascending with Him into heaven,’ 
and the like: because, indeed, the same Spirit that dwelt 
in Him, extends itself, in its mighty virtue and energy, 
through all believing souls, shaping them more and more 
into a just resemblance and conformity to Him as the first 
copy and pattern: whence it is that we have so many 
ways of unfolding the union between Christ and all be- 
lievers, set forth in the Gospel. And all this is done for 
us by degrees, through the efficacy of the Eternal Spirit, 
when, by a true faith, we deny ourselves and our own 
wills, submit ourselves in a deep sense of our own folly 
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and weakness to His wisdom and power, comply with His 
will, and, by a holy affiance in Him, subordinate ourselves 
to His pleasure: for these are the vital acts of a gospel 
faith. 

And according to this which hath been said, I suppose 
we may fairly gloss upon St Paul’s discourses which so 
much prefer faith above works. We must not think, in 
a giant-like pride, to scale the walls of heaven by our own 
works, and by force thereof to take the strong fort of 
blessedness, and wrest the crown of glory out of God’s 
hands whether He will or no. We must not think to 
commence a suit in heaven for happiness, upon such a 
poor and weak plea as our own external compliance with 
the old law is. We must not think to deal with God in 
the method of commutative justice, and to challenge eter- 
nal life as the just reward of our great merits, and the 
hire due to us for our labour and toil we have taken in 
God's vineyard. No: ‘God resists the proud, but gives 
grace to the humble’: it must be a humble and self- 
-denying address of a soul, dissolved into a deep and 
piercing sense of its own nothingness and unprofitable- 
ness, that can be capable of the Divine bounty: ‘He fills 
the hungry with good things, but the rich He sends 
empty away*.’ They are the hungry and thirsty souls, 
always gasping after the living springs of Divine grace, 
as the parched ground in the desert doth for the dew of 
heaven, ready to drink them in by a constant dependence 
upon God; souls that, by a living, watchful, and diligent 
faith, spreading forth themselves in all obsequious reve- 
rence and love of Him, wait upon Him ‘as the eyes of a 
handmaid wait on the hand of her mistress’ these are 
they that THe delights to satiate with His goodness. Those 
that being mastered by a strong sense of their own indi- 
gency, their pinching and pressing poverty, and His all- 
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sufficient fulness, trust in Him as an Almighty Saviour, 
and in the most ardent manner pursue after that perfec- 
tion to which His grace is leading them; those that can- 
not satisfy themselves in a bare performance of some 
external acts of righteousness, or an external observance 
of a law without them, but, with the most greedy and 
fervent ambition, pursue after such an acquaintance with 
His Divine Spirit as may breathe an inward life through 
all the powers of their souls, and beget in them a vital 
form and soul of divine goodness ;—these are the spiritual 
seed of faithful Abraham, the sons of the free-woman and 
heirs of the promises, to whom all are made ‘Yea and 
Amen in Christ Jesus!.’ These are they which shall abide 
in the house for ever, when the sons of the bond-woman, 
those that are only Arabian proselytes, shall be cast out. 








CHAPTER VII. 


An appendix to the foregoing discowrse—How the whole business and un- 
dertaking of Christ is eminently available, both to give full relief and 
ease to our minds and hearts, and also to encowrage us to godliness, 
or a godlike righteousness, briefly represented in sundry particulars. 


OR the further illustration of some things, especially 

in the latter part of this discourse, it may not be 
amiss, in some particulars, which might easily be enlarged, 
to show, How the undertaking of Christ—that great object 
of faith—is greatly advantageous and available to giving 
full relief and ease to our minds and hearts, and also to 
encouraging us to godliness, or a true godlike righteousness. 
In the general, therefore, we may consider, That full 
and evident assurance is given hereby to the world, that 
God doth indeed ‘seek the saving of that which is lost’; 
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and men are no longer to make any doubt or scruple of it. 
Now what can we imagine more available to carry on a 
design of godliness, and to rouse dull and languid souls to 
an effectual minding of their own salvation, than to have 
this news sounding in their ears by men, that, at the first 
promulgation thereof, durst tell them roundly in the name 
of God, that God required them everywhere to repent, 
for that His kingdom of grace was now apparent; and 
that He was not only willing, but it was His gracious 
design to save and recover lost sinners who had forsaken 
His goodness? 

Particularly, that the whole business of Christ is very 
advantageous for this purpose, and highly accommodate 
thereto, may appear thus: 

1. We are fully assured that God hath this fore- 
mentioned design upon lost men, because here is one 
(viz. Christ) that partakes every way of human nature; 
in whom the Divinity magnifies itself, and whom it carries 
through this world, in human infirmities and sufferings, to 
eternal glory: a clear manifestation to the world, that 
God had not cast off human nature, but had a real mind 
to exalt and dignify it again. 

2. The way into the holy of holies, or to eternal hap- 
piness, is laid as open as may be by Christ, in His doc- 
trine, life, and death: in all which we may see, with open 
face, what human nature may attain to, and how it may, 
by humility, self-denial, divine love, and a Christ-like life, 
rise above all visible heavens into a state of immortal 
glory and bliss. 

3. Here is a manifestation of love given, enough to 
thaw all the iciness of men’s hearts which selflove had 
quite frozen up: for here is One who, in human nature 
most heartily everywhere denying Himself, is ready to do 
anything for the good of mankind, and, at last, gives up 
Mis life for the same purpose; and that according to the 
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good will and pleasure of that eternal love which ‘so 
loved the world, that He gave’ this beloved and ‘His 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him, 
should not perish, but have everlasting life',’ 

4. Whereas every penitent sinner carries a sense of 
guilt upon his own conscience, is apt to shrink with cold, 
chill, fears of offended majesty, and to dread the thoughts 
of violated justice; he is assured that Christ hath laid 
down His life, and thereby made propitiation and atone- 
ment for sin; that He hath laid down His life for the re- 
demption of him; and so in Christ ‘we have redemption 
through His blood, even the forgiveness of sins®’ Thus 
may the hearts of all penitents, troubled, at first, with a 
sense of their own guilt, be quieted, and fully established 
in a living faith and hope in an eternal goodness; seeing 
how their sins are remitted through the blood of Jesus, 
who came to die for them and save them, and through 
His blood they may have free access unto God. 

5. Seeing sin and guilt are apt continually to beget a 
jealousy of God’s majesty and greatness, from whom the 
sinner finds himself at a vast distance, he is made ac- 
quainted with a Mediator, through whom he may address 
himself to God, without this jealousy or doubting; for 
that this Mediator, likewise, is one of human nature, that 
is highly beloved and accepted of God, He having so 
highly pleased God by performing His will in all things. 
Certainly it is very decorous, and much for the ease of a 
penitent’s mind, (as it makes also for the disparagement 
of sin) that our addresses to God should be through a 
mediator. The Platonists wisely observed that, between 
the pure Divinity and impure sinners, as there is no 
union, so no communion: it is very agreeable, every way 
and upon all accounts, that they who, in themselves, are 
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altogether unworthy and under demerit, should come to 
God by a mediator. 

Thus the Scripture everywhere seems to represent and 
hold forth Christ in the forenamed particulars, (without 
descending into niceties and subtilties, such as the school- 
men and others from them have troubled the world with, 
in a very full and ample manner), that so the minds of 
true believers, that are willing to comply with the purpose 
of God for their own eternal peace, might, in all cases, 
find something in Christ for their relief, and make use of 
Him, as much as may be, to encourage and help on god- 
liness: for, by this whole undertaking of Christ manifested 
in the gospel, God would have to be understood full relief 
of mind and ease of conscience, as also all encouragement 
to godliness, and disparagement of sin. And, indeed, the 
whole business of Christ is the greatest blow to sin that 
may be; for the world is taught hereby, that there is no 
sinning upon cheap and easy terms: men may see that 
God will not return so easily into favour with sinners; 
but He will have His righteousness acknowledged, and 
likewise their own demerit. And this acknowledgment 
He is once, indeed, pleased to accept of in the person of 
our Saviour: yet, if men will not now turn to Him, and 
accept His favour, they must know that there is no other 
sacrifice for sin. 

By these particulars, upon which we have briefly 
touched, to name no more, it may appear, that when we 
look into the Gospel, we are taught to believe that Christ 
hath done, according to the good pleasure of God, every- 
thing for us that may truly relieve our minds, and en- 
courage us to godliness—a godlike righteousness far ex- 
ceeding the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees. 


A 


DISCOVERY 


OF THE 


SHORTNESS AND VANITY 
OF A 


PHARISAICAL RIGHTEOUSNESS; 


oR, 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE FALSE GROUNDS UPON WHICH MEN ARE 
APT VAINLY TO CONCEIVE THEMSELVES TO BE RIGHTEOUS. 





And he said unto the Pharisees, Ye are they which justify yourselves before men ; 
but God knoweth your hearts: for that which is highly esteemed amongst men is 
abomination in the sight of God. Luke xvi. 15. 


Tlds 6 éaurdv dropyvas xabapsy, dxd@aprov éavrdv redelws karéxpwe. 
Errpuanivs adv. Her. (contr. Cathar. § 6.) 


Nulli facilius ad magnam pietatis famam perveniunt, quam superstitiosi vel 


hypocrite. 
Renatus Des Cartes, Princ. Philos. (Epist. Dedic.) 


THE 
SHORTNESS AND VANITY 
OF A 
PHARISAICAL RIGHTEOUSNESS, 


DISCOVERED IN A DISCOURSE UPON 


Mart. xix. 20, 21. 


The young man saith unto him, All these things have I kept from my youth up: what 
lack I yet? Jesus saith unto him, If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou 
hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come and 
follow Me. 





CHAPTER I: 


A general account of men’s mistakes about religion. Men are nowhere 
more lazy and sluggish, and more apt to delude themselves, than in 
matters of religion. The religion of most men is but an image and 
resemblance of their own fancies. The method propounded for dis- 
coursing upon those words in St Matthew. 1. To discover some of the 
Jalse mistakes and notions about religion. 2. To discover the reason 
of these mistakes. A brief explication of the words. 


Fe there is no kind of excellency more generally pre- 
tended to than religion, so there is none less known, 
or wherein men are more apt to delude themselves. Every 
one is ready to lay claim, and to plead a right in it; like 
the bat in the Jewish fable, that pretended the light was 
hers, and complained of the unjust detainment thereof 
from her; but few there are that understand the true worth 
and preciousness of it. There are some common notions, 
and a natural instinct of devotion, seated in the minds of 
men, which are ever and anon roving after religion; and, 
as they casually and fortuitously start up any models and 
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ideas of it, they are presently prone to believe themselves 
to have found out this only pearl of price; the religion of 
most men being, indeed, nothing else but such a strain 
and scheme of thoughts and actions, as their natural pro- 
pensions, swayed by nothing else but an inbred belief of 
a Deity, accidentally run into; nothing else but an image 
and resemblance of their own fancies, which are ever busy 
in painting out themselves; which is the reason why there 
are as many shapes and features of religion painted forth 
in the minds of men, as there are various shapes of faces 
and fancies. Thus men are wont to fashion and delineate 
their religion to themselves in a strange and uncouth 
manner, as the imaginations of men in their dreams are 
wont to represent monstrous and hideous shapes of things, 
that appear nowhere else but there. And though some 
may seem to themselves to have ascended up above this 
low region, this vulgar state of religion; yet I doubt they 
may still be wrapped up in clouds and darkness, they may 
still be but in a middle region, like wandering meteors 
that have not yet shaken off that gross and earthly nature, 
which will, at last, force them again downwards. There 
may be some who may arrive at that book-skill and learn- 
ing in Divine mysteries, that, with a Pharisaical pride 
looking down upon the rude and vulgar sort of men, may 
say, ‘This people who knoweth not the law are cursed!; 
who themselves yet converse only with an airy ghost and 
shadow of religion: though the light of Divine truth may 
seem to shine upon them, yet, by reason of their dark and 
opacous hearts, it shines not into them: they may, like 
this dark and dull earth, be superficially eilded, and warm- 
ed too, with its beams, and yet the impressions thereof 
not pierce quite through them. There may be many fair 
semblances of religion where the substance and power of 
it is not. We shall here endeavour to discover some of 
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them which may seem most specious, and with which the 
weak understandings of men, which are nowhere more 
lazy and sluggish than in matters of religion, are most apt 
to be deluded; and then discover the reason of these 
mistakes. 

For this purpose we have made choice of these words, 
wherein we find a young Pharisee beginning to swell with 
a vain conceit of his good estate towards God, looking 
upon himself as being already upon the borders of per- 
fection, having, from his youth up, kept on a constant : 
course in the way of God’s commandments: he could not 
now be many miles from the land of Canaan, if he were 
not already passed over Jordan: he thought himself to be 
already in a state of perfection, or, at least, within sight 
of it; and, therefore, making account he was as lovely in 
our Saviour’s eyes as he was in his own, asks Him, “ What 
lack I yet?” 

For the understanding of this, we must know the Jews 
were wont to distinguish righteous men into two sorts, 
pps and p13 Dp, to which this query of his 
seems to refer; as if he had said, Having kept all God’s 
commandments, sure my good deeds cannot only over- 
balance my evil, no—but they rather fill both the scales 
of the Divine balance; I have no evil deeds to weigh 
against them!: what, therefore, can I want of the end and 
scope of the Divine law, which is to make men perfect, 
seeing I have guided my whole life from my youth up by 
the precepts of it? To which our Saviour replies; “If 
thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven: and 
come and follow Me.” These words I can neither think 
to be spoken as consiliwm perfectionis in the papal sense, 
nor yet only as a particular and special precept; but 
rather by way of conviction: so that the full sense and 
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importance of our Saviour’s speech seems to be this, vz. 
A mere conformity of the outward man to the law of God 
is not sufficient to bring a man to eternal life; but the 
inward man also must deeply receive the stamp and im- 
pression of the Divine law, so as to be made like to God. 
True perfection is not consistent with any terrene loves or 
worldly affections: this mundane life and spirit which acts 
so strongly and impetuously in this lower world, must be 
crucified: the soul must be wholly dissolved from this 
earthy body in which it is so deeply immersed, while it 
endeavours to enlarge its sorry tabernacle upon this ma- 
terial globe, and by a holy abstraction from all things 
that pinion it to mortality, withdraw itself and retire into 
a divine solitude. If thou, therefore, wert in a state of 
perfection, thou wouldest be able, at the first call from 
God, to resign up all interest here below; to quit all 
claim, and to dispose of thyself and all worldly enjoy- 
ments, according to His pleasure, without any reluctancy; 
‘and come and follow Me.’ And this, I think, was the 
true scope of our Saviour’s answer; which proved a real 
demonstration, as it appears in the sequel of the story, 
that this confident Pharisee had not yet attained to those 
mortified affections, which are requisite in all the candi- 
dates for true blessedness; but only cheated his own soul 
with a bare external appearance of religion, which was 
not truly seated in his heart: and I doubt not but many 
are ready upon as slight grounds, and with as much confi- 
dence, to take up his query, “ What lack I yet?” 

We shall, therefore, in the first place, according to 
what we promised, inquire into some of those false pre- 
tences which men are apt to make to happiness, and show, 
in four particulars, how religion is mistaken. 
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CHAPTER II. 


An account of men’s nustakes about religion in four particulars, 1. A 
partial obedience to some particular precepts. The false spirit of 
religion spends itself in some particulars, is confined, is overswayed 
by some prevailing lust. Men of this spirit may, by some book-skill, 
and a zeal about the externals of religion, lose the sense of their own 
guiltiness, and of their deficiencies in the essentials of godliness, and 
JSancy themselves nearly related to God. Where the true spirit of 
religion is, it informs and actuates the whole man ; it will not be con- 
Jined, but will be absolute within us, and not suffer any corrupt in- 
terest to grow by it. 


ie Jjirst is, A partial obedience to some particular 

precepts of God's law. That arrogant Pharisee who 
could lift up a bold face to heaven, and thank God he 
was no extortioner, nor unjust, nor guilty of any publican 
sins, found it easy to persuade himself that God justified 
him, as much as he did himself. 

It was a vulgar rule given by the Jewish doctors, 
which I fear too many live by, ‘That men should single 
out some one commandment out of God’s law, and 
therein especially exercise themselves, that so they might 
make God their friend by that, lest in others they should 
too much displease Him'.’ Thus men are content dexafeov— 
to pay God their decime, and septime too of their lives, 
if need be, so that they may, without fear of sacrilege, 
or purloining, as they suppose, from Him, enjoy all the 
rest to themselves; but they are not willing to consecrate 
their whole lives to Him: they are afraid lest religion 
should encroach too much upon them, and too busily in- 
vade their own rights and liberties, as their selfish spirit 
calls them. 

There are such as, perhaps, think themselves willing 
that God should have His due, providing that He also 
let them enjoy their own without any let or molestation ; 

1 Vid. pp. 315, 316. 
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but they are very jealous lest He should encroach too 
much upon them, and are careful to maintain a meum and 
twum with heaven itself, and to set bounds to God’s pre- 
rogative over them, lest it should swell too much, and 
grow too mighty for them to maintain their own privi- 
leges under it. They would fain understand themselves to 
be free-born under the dominion of God Himself, and, 
therefore, ought not to be compelled to yield obedience 
to any such laws of His as their own private, seditious 
lusts and passions will not suffer them to give their con- 
sent unto. 

There are such as persuade themselves they are well 
affected to God, and willing to obey His commandments, 
but yet think they must not be uncivil to the world; or 
so base and cowardly as not to maintain their own credit 
and reputation, with a due revenge upon those that seem to 
impair it; or so much forget themselves, as not to comply 
with the guise and fashion of this world, so far as it may 
make for their own emolument or preferment. Such as 
these, that are no fast friends to religion, can easily find 
some postern door to slip out by into this world; and, 
while they either do some constant homage to heaven, in 
the exercise and performance of some duties of religion, 
or abstain from such vices as the common opinions of 
men brand with infamy, or can fancy themselves to be 
marked out with some of those characters which they 
have learned, from books or pulpit discourses, to be 
the notes of God's children and justified persons, they 
grow big with self-conceit, and can easily find out some 
handsome piece of sophistry and cunning topic to delude 
themselves by, in indulging some beloved lust or other: 
they can sometimes beat down the price of other men’s 
religion, to enhance the value of their own; or, it may be, 
by a burning and fiery zeal against the opinions and de- 
portments of others that are not of their own sect, they 
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may lose the sense of all their own guiltiness. The 
disciples themselves had almost forgotten the mild and 
gentle spirit of religion, when, in an overhasty heat, they 
called for fire down from heaven upon those whom they 
deemed their Master’s enemies. 

Sometimes, a partial spirit in religion, that spends 
itself only in some particulars, mistakes the fair com- 
plexions of good nature for the true face of virtue; and 
a good bodily temperament will serve it, as a flattering 
glass, to bestow beauty upon a deformed and misshapen 
mind, that it may seem virtuous. But it is not a true 
spirit of religion, whatsoever those wanton wits may call 
it, that is thus particular and confined. No: that is of 
a subtile and working nature; it will be searching through 
the whole man, and leave nothing uninformed by itself; 
as it 1s with the soul that runs through all the portions 
of matter, and every member of the bady. Sin and grace 
cannot lodge together; they cannot divide, and share out 
between them, two several dominions in one soul. 

What is commonly said of truth in general, we may 
say more especially of true goodness—magna est, et pra- 
valebit: it will lodge in the souls of men like that 
mighty, though gentle, heat which is entertained in the 
heart, that always dispenseth warm blood and spirits to 
all the members in the body; it will not suffer any other 
interest to grow by it; it will be so absolute as to swallow 
up all our carnal freedom, and crush down all our fleshly 
liberty; as Aaron’s serpent did eat up all the serpents of 
the Egyptian magicians, so will it devour all that viperous 
brood of iniquity, which our magical self-will, by her 
witchcraft and enchantments, begets within us: like a 
strong and vehement flame within us, it will not only 
singe the hair, or scorch and blister the skin, but it will 
go on to consume this whole body of death: it 1s com- 
pared, by our Saviour, to leaven that will ferment the 
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whole mass in which it is wrapped up; it will enter into 
us like the refiner’s fire, and the fuller’s soap; like the 
Angel of God’s presence that He promised to send along 
with the Israelites in their journey to Canaan, it will not 
pardon our iniquities, nor indulge any darling lust what- 
soever: it will narrowly pry into all our actions, and be 
spying out all those back ways and doors whereby sin 
and vice may enter. 

That religion that runs out only in particularities, 
and is overswayed by the prevailing power of any lust, 
is only a dead carcase, and not, indeed, that true, living, 
religion which comes from heaven, and which will not 
suffer itself to be confined; that will not indent with us, 
or article upon our terms and conditions, but, Samson- 
like, will break all those bonds, with which our fleshly 
and. harlot-like wills would tie it, and become every way 
absolute within us. And so I pass to the second thing 
wherein men are apt to delude themselves in taking an 
estimate of their own religion. 





CHAPTER III. 


The second mistake about reliyion, viz. 1 mere compliance of the outward 
man with the law of God. True religion seats itself in the centre of 
men’s souls, end first brings the inward man inte abedience to the law 
of God: the superfivial religiow intermeddles chirfly with the cireum- 
ference and outside of men; or rests in an outward abstaining from 
some sins, Of speculative, and the most close and spiritual, ricked- 
ness within. Mow apt men are to sink all religion into opinions and 
ertermel forms, 


ee | mere compliance of the outward man with the 

low of God. There is an 6 ew, and an 6 gow avOpe- 
wos, that philosophy hath acknowledged, as well as our 
Christian divinity: and when religion seats itsclf in the 
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centre of men’s souls, it acts there most strongly upon the 
vital powers of it, and first brings the inward man into 
a true and cheerful obedience to the law of God, before 
all the seditious and rebellious motives of the external 
or animal man be quite subdued. But a superficial re- 
ligion many times intermeddles only with the circum- 
ference and outside of men: it lodges only in the suburbs, 
and storms the outworks, but enters not the main fort 
of men’s souls, which is strongly defended by inward 
pride, self-will, particular and mundane loves, fretting 
and self-consuming envy, popularity and vain-glory, and 
such other mental vices as, when they are beaten out of 
the visible behaviours and conversations of men by 
Divine threats or promises, which may be too potent to 
be controlled, retreat and secure themselves here, as in 
a strong castle. There may be many who dare not pursue 
revenge, and yet are not willing to forgive injuries; who 
dare not murder their enemy, and yet cannot love him; 
who dare not seek for preferment by bribery, and yet 
are not mortified to these and many other mundane and 
base-born affections: they are not willing that the Divine 
prerogative should extend itself beyond the outward man, 
and that religion should be too busy with their inward 
thoughts and passions: if they may not, by proud boast- 
ing, set off their own sorry commodities upon the public 
stage, and there read out their own panegyrics, yet they 
will inwardly applaud themselves, and commit wanton 
dalliance with their own parts and perfections ; and, not 
feeling the mighty power of any higher good, they will 
endeavour to preserve an unhallowed auteesthesy and feel- 
ing sense of themselves; and, by a sullen melancholy sto- 
icism, when religion would deprive and bereave them of 
the sinful glory and pleasures of this outward world, they 
then retire, and shrink themselves up, into a centre of 
their own: they collect and contract themselves into them- 
BB2 
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selves. Thus, when this low life of men’s souls is chased 
out of the external vices and vanities of this world, by the 
chastisements of their own consciences, or many times by 
bodily oppressions, it presently retires into itself, and by 
a self-feeling begins more to grasp and dearly embrace 
itself. When these external loves begin to be starved 
and cooled, yet men may then fall into love with, and 
courting of, themselves by arrogancy, self-confidence and 
dependence, self-applause and gratulations, admiration of 
their own perfections; and so feed that dying life of theirs 
with this speculative wantonness, that it may as strongly 
express itself within them, as before it did without them- 
selves. Men may, by inward braving of themselves, 
sacrilegiously steal God’s glory from Him, and erect a self- 
supremacy within, exerting itself in self-will and particular 
loves, and so become co-rivals with God for the crown of 
blessedness and self-sufficiency, as I doubt many of the 
Stoics endeavoured, with a giant-like ambition, to do. 
But, alas! I doubt we generally arrive not to this 
pitch of religion, to deny the world, and all the pomp and 
glory of this largely extended train of vanity; but we 
easily content ourselves with some external forms of reli- 
gion. We are too apt to look at a earish dress and attire 
of religion, or to be enamoured rather with some more 
specious and seemingly spiritual forms, than with the true 
spirit and power of godliness and religion itself. We are 
more taken commonly with the several new fashions that 
the luxuriant fancies of men are apt to contrive for it, 
than with the real power and simplicity thereof: and, 
while we think ourselves to be growin ¢ in our knowledge, 
and moving on towards a state of perfection, we do but 
turn up and down from one kind of form to another: we 
arc as apt still to draw it down into as low, worldly, and 
mundane rites and ordinances, as ever it was before our 
Saviour made that elorious reformation therein, which 
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took away these material crutches made up of carnal 
observances, upon which earthly minds so much lean, and 
are fain to underprop their religion with, which else would 
tumble down and fall to nothing: except we can cast it 
into such a certain set of duties and system of opinions, 
that we may see it altogether from one end to another, 
we are afraid lest it should become too abstruse a thing, 
and vanish away from us. 

I would not be misunderstood to speak against those 
duties and ordinances which are necessary means, ap- 
pointed by God, to promote us in the ways of piety: but 
I fear we are too apt to sink all our religion into these, 
and so to embody it, that we may, as it were, touch and 
feel it, because we are so little acquainted with the high 
and spiritual nature of it, which is too subtile for gross 
and carnal minds to converse with. I fear our vulgar sort 
of Christians are wont so to look upon such kinds of 
models of divinity and religious performances, as were 
intended to help our dull minds to a more lively sense of 
God and true goodness, as those things that claim the 
whole of their religion: and, therefore, are too apt to think 
themselves absolved from it, except at some solemn times 
of more especial addresses to God; and that this wedding- 
garment of holy thoughts and divine affections is not for 
every day’s wearing, but only then to be put on when we 
come to the marriage-feast and festivals of heaven: as if 
religion were fast locked and bound up in some sacred 
solemnities, and so incarcerated and incorporated into 
some divine mysteries, as the superstitious heathen of old 
thought, that it might not stir abroad, and wander too far 
out of these hallowed cloisters, and grow too busy with us 
in our secular employments. We have learned to distin- 
guish too subtilely, I doubt, in our lives and conversations 
inter sacrum et profanwn—our religious approaches to 
God and our worldly affairs. I know our conversation 
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and demeanour in this world neither is, nor can well be, 
all of a piece, and that there will be several degrees of 
sanctity in the lives of the best men, as there were once 
in the land of Canaan: but yet I think a good man should 
always find himself upon holy ground, and never depart so 
far into the affairs of this life, as to be without either the 
call or compass of religion: he should always think where- 
soever he is, etiam ib: Dii sunt—that God and the blessed 
angels are there, with whom he should converse in a way 

‘of purity. We must not think that religion serves to paint 
our faces, to reform our looks, or only to inform our heads, 
or instruct and tune our tongues; no, nor only to tie our 
hands, and make our outward man more demure, and 
bring our bodies and bodily actions into a better decorum: 
but its main business is to purge and reform our hearts, 
and all the illicit actions and motions thereof. And so I 
come to a third particular wherein we are apt to misjudge 
ourselves in matters of religion. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The third mistake about religion, viz. A constrained aul forced obedience 
to God’s commandments. The religion of many (some of whom would 
seem most abhorrent from superstition) is nothing else but superstition 
properly so called. False religionists, having no inward snse of the 
Divine goodness, cannot truly love God ; yet their sour and dreadful 
apprehensions of (fod compel. them to serre Him. A slavish spirit in 
religion may be very prodigal in such kind of serving God as doth not 
pinch their corruptions ; but in the yreat and weightier mattcrs of reli- 
gion, in such things as prejudice their beloved lusts, it is very needy 
and sparing. This servile spirit has low and mean thoughts ef God, 
but a high opinion of its outward services, as coneciving that by such 
cheap things God is gratified and becomes indebted to it. The different 
effects of love, and slavish fear, inthe truly, and in the falsely, religiois. 


. NOTILER particular wherein men mistake religion, 
is, uf coustrarned and forced obedience to God's 
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commandments. That which many men (amongst whom 
some would seem to be most abhorrent from superstition) 
call their religion, is, indeed, nothing else but a Serodau~- 
novia’, that I may use the word in its ancient and proper 
sense, as it imports ‘such an apprehension of God as ren- 
ders Him grievous to men, and so destroys all free and 
cheerful converse with Him, and begets, instead thereof, 
a forced and dry devotion, void of inward life and love.’ 
Those servile spirits, which are not acquainted with God 
and His goodness, may be so haunted by the frightful 
thoughts of a Deity, as to scare and terrify them into 
some worship and observance of Him. They are apt to 
look upon Him as one clothed with austerity, or, as the 
Epicurean poet hath too truly painted out their thoughts, 
as a sevus dominus, that is, in the language of the unpro- 
fitable servant in the gospel, ‘a hard master; and, there- 
fore, they think something must be done to please Him, 
and to mitigate His severity towards them: and though 
they cannot truly love Him, having no inward sense of 
His loveliness, yet they cannot but serve Him so far as 
these rigorous apprehensions lie upon them; though, not- 
withstanding, such as these are very apt to persuade them- 
selves that they may pacify Him, and purchase His 
favour with some cheap services, as if heaven itself could 
become guilty of bribery, and an immutable justice be 
flattered into partiality and respect of persons. Because 
they are not acquainted with God, and know Him not as 
He is in Himself, therefore they are ready to paint Him 
forth to themselves in their own shape: and, because they 
themselves are full of peevishness and self-will, arbitrarily 
imposing and prescribing to others without sufficient evi- 
dence of reason, and are easily enticed by flatteries, they 
are apt to represent the Divinity also to themselves in 
the same form, and think they view the true portraiture 
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and draught of their own genius in it; and, therefore, that 
they might please this angry deity of their own making, 
they care not sometimes to be lavish in such a kind of 
service of Him as doth not much pinch their own corrup- 
tions; nay, and it may be too, will seem to part with them 
sometimes, and give them a weeping farewell, if God, and 
their own awakened consciences, seem to frown upon 
them; though all their obedience arise from nothing else, 
but the compulsions and necessities which their own sour 
and dreadful apprehensions of God lay upon them: and, 
therefore, in those things which more nearly touch their 
own beloved lusts, they will be as scant and sparing as 
may be; here they will be as strict with God as may be, 
that He may have no more than His due, as they think 
—like that unprofitable servant in the gospel, who, be- 
cause his master was ‘an austere man, reaping where he 
had not sown, and gathering where he had not scattered',’ 
was content and willing he should have his own again, 
but would not suffer him to have any more. 

This servile spirit in religion is always illiberal and 
needy in the magnalia legis—the great and weivhtier 
matters of religion—and here weighs out obedience by 
drachms and scruples: it never finds itsclf more shrivelled 
and shrunk up, than when it is to converse with God; like 
those creatures that are generated of slime and mud, the 
more the summer sun shines upon them, and the nearer 
it comes to them, the more is all their vital strength dried 
up and spent away: their dreadful thoughts of God, like 
a cold eastern wind, blast all their blossoming affvetions, 
and nip them in the bud: these exhaust their native vigour, 
and make them weak and sluevish in all their motions 
toward God. Their religion is rather a prison, or a piece 
of penance to them, than any voluntary and free compli- 
ance of their souls with the Divine will: and yet, beeause 
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they bear the burden and heat of the day, they think, 
when the evening comes, they ought to be more liberally 
rewarded ; such slavish spirits beg ever apt inwardly to 
conceive that heaven receives some emolument or other by 
their hard labours, and so becomes indebted to them, 
because they see no true gain and comfort accruing from 
them to their own souls; and so, bécause they do God’s 
work and not their own, they think they may reasonably 
expect a fair compensation, as having been profitable to 
Him. And this, I doubt, was the first and vulgar foun- 
dation of merit; though now the world is ashamed to 
own it. 

But, alas! such an ungodlike religion as this can never 
be owned by God: the bondwoman and her son must be 
cast out. The spirit of true religion is of a more free, 
noble, ingenuous, and generous nature, arising out of the 
warm beams of the Divine love which first hatched it and 
brought it forth, and, therefore, is it afterwards perpetu- 
ally bathing itself in that sweetest love that first begot it, 
and is always refreshed and nourished by it. This ‘love 
casteth out fear, fear which hath torment in it!, and is, 
therefore, more apt to chase away souls once wounded 
with it from God, than to allure them to God. Such fear 
of God always carries in it a secret antipathy against Him, 
as being Avanpov cai BdaBepev, as Plutarch speaks,—‘ one 
that is so troublesome, that there is no quiet or peaceable 
living with him.’ Whereas love, by a strong sympathy, 
draws the souls of men, when it hath once laid hold upon 
them by its powerful insinuation, into the nearest conjunc- 
tion that may be with the Divinity: it thaws all those 
frozen affections which a slavish fear had congealed and 
locked up, and makes the soul most cheerful, free, and 
nobly resolved in all its motions after God. It was well 
observed of old by Pythagoras, ‘we are never so well as 
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when we approach to God'; when, in a way of religion, 
we make our addresses to God, then are our souls most 
cheerful. True religion and an inward acquaintance with 
God, discovers nothing in Him but pure and sincere good- 
ness, nothing that might breed the least distaste or dis- 
affection, or carry in it any semblance of displeasingness ; 
and, therefore, the souls of good men are never pinching 
and sparing in their affections: then the torrent is most 
full and swells highest, when it empties itself into this 
unbounded ocean of the Divine Being. This makes all 
the commandments of God light and easy, and far from 
being grievous. There needs no law to compel a mind, 
actuated by the true spirit of Divine love, to serve God 
or to comply with His will’. It is the choice of such a 
soul to endeavour to conform itself to Him, and draw 
from Him, as much as may be, an imitation of that good- 
ness and perfection which it finds in Him. Such a Chris- 
tian does not, therefore, obey His commands only because 
it is God’s will he should do so, but because he sees the 
law of God to be truly perfect, as David speaks’: his na- 
ture being reconciled to God, finds it all ‘holv. just, and 
good” as St. Paul speaks; and such a thing as his soul 
loves, ‘sweeter than the honey or the honeycomb; and 
he makes it ‘his meat and drink to do the will of God! 
as our Lord and Saviour did. And so I pass to the 
fourth and last particular, wherein religion is sometimes 
mistaken. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The fourth and last mistake about religion, When a mere mechanical and 
artificial religion is taken for that which is a true impression’ of 
heaven upon the souls of men, and which moves like a new nature. 
How religion is, by some, made a piece of art, and how there may be 
specious and plausible imitations of the internals of religion as well 
as of the eaternals. The method and power of fancy in contriving 
such artificial imitations. How apt men are in these to deceive both 
themselves and others. The difference between those that are governed 
in their religion by fancy, and those that are actuated by the Divine 
Spirit and in whom religion is a living form. That true religion is 
no art, but a new nature. Religion discovers ttself best in a serene 
and clear temper of mind, in deep humility, meekness, self-denial, wni- 
versal love of God and all true goodness. 


i Ree fourth and last particular wherein men misjudge 

themselves, is, When a mere mechanical and artificial 
religion is taken for that which 1s a true impression of 
heaven upon the souls of men, and which moves like an in- 
ward nature. True religion will not stoop to rules of art, 
nor be confined within the narrow compass thereof: no; 
where it is, we may cry out, with the Greek philosopher, 
éotl tis Qeos évdov'* God hath there kindled, as it were, 
His own life, which will move and act only according to 
the laws of heaven. But there are some mechanical Chris- 
tians that can frame and fashion out religion so cunningly 
in their own souls, by that book-skill they have got of it, 
that it may many times deceive themselves, as if it were 
a true living thing. We often hear that mere pretenders 
to religion may go as far, in all the external acts of it, as 
those that are best acquainted with it: I doubt not, also, 
but many times there may be artificial imitations drawn 
of that which only lives in the souls of good men, by the 
powerful and wily magic of exalted fancies; as we read of 
some artificers, that have made images of living creatures, 
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wherein they have not only drawn forth the outward 
shape, but seem almost to have copied out the life also in 
them. Men may make an imitation, as well of those 
things which we call the internals of religion, as of the 
externals. There may be a semblance of inward joy in 
God, of love to Him and His precepts, of dependence 
upon Him, and a filial reverence of Him, which, by the 
contrivance and power of fancy, may be represented in 
a masque upon the stage of the animal part of a man’s 
soul. Those Christians that fetch all their religion from 
pious books and discourses, hearing of such and such signs 
of grace, and evidences of salvation, and being taught to 
believe they must get those, that so they may go to hea- 
ven; may presently begin to set themselves to work, and, 
in an apish imitation, cause their animal powers and pas- 
sions to represent all these; and fancy, being well ac- 
quainted with all those several affections in the soul, that 
at any time express themselves towards outward things, 
may, by the power it hath over the passions, call them all 
forth in the same mode and fashion, and then conjoin 
with them some thoughts of God and divine things, which 
may serve, thus put together, for a handsome artifice of 
religion, wherein these mechanics may much applaud 
themselves. 

I doubt not but there may he some who, to gain credit 
with themselves, and that glorious name of being the chil- 
dren of God, though they know nothing more of it but 
that it is a title that sounds well, would use their best 
skill to appear such to themselves, so qualified and mould- 
ed as they are told they must be. And, as many times 
credit and reputation among men may make them polish 
the ruggedness of their outward man, so, to gain their 
own good opinion, and a reputation with their own con- 
sciences Which look more inwardly, they may also endea- 
vour to make their inward man look sometimes more 
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smooth and comely: and it is no hard matter for such 
chameleon-like Christians to turn, even their insides, into 
whatsoever hue and colour shall best please them, and 
then, Narcissus-like, to fall in love with themselves: a 
strong and nimble fancy having such command over the 
animal spirits, that it can send them forth, in full troops, 
which way soever it pleaseth, and, by their aid, call forth 
and raise any kind of passion it listeth; and, when it 
listeth, allay it again, as the poets say Afolus can do with 
the winds. As they say of the force of imagination, that 
vis inaginativa signat fetwm; so imagination may stamp 
any idea that it finds within itself upon the passions, and 
turn them, as it pleases, to what seal it will set upon 
them, and mould them into any likeness; and a man, look- 
ing down and taking a view of the plot, as it is acted 
upon the stage of the animal powers, may like and ap- 
prove it as a true platform of religion. Thus may they 
easily deceive themselves, and think their religion to be 
some mighty thing within them, that runs quite through 
them, and makes all these transformations within them; 
whereas, the rise and motion of it may be all in the ani- 
mal and sensitive powers of the soul; and a wise observer 
of it may see whence it comes and whither it goes: it 
being, indeed, a thing which is ‘from the earth, earthy,’ 
and not like that true spirit of regeneration which comes 
from heaven, and begets a divine life in the souls of good 
men, and is not under the command of any such charms 
as these are, neither will it move according to those laws, 
and times, and measures, that we please to set to it; but 
we shall find it manifesting its mighty supremacy over 
the highest powers of our souls. Whereas, we may truly 
say of all mechanics in religion, and our mimic Christians, 
that they are not so much actuated and informed by their 
religion, as they inform that; the power of their own ima- 
gination deriving that force to it which bears it up, and 
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guides all its motions and operations. And, therefore, 
they themselves having the power over it, can new mould 
it as themselves please, according to any new pattern 
which shall please them better than the former: they can 
furnish this domestic scene of theirs with any kind of mat- 
ter which the history of other men’s religion may afford 
them; and, if need be, act over all the experiences of that 
sect of men to which they most addict themselves, so to 
the life, that they may seem to themselves as well expe- 
rienced Christians as any others; and so, it may be, soar 
so aloft in self-conceit, as if they had already made their 
nests amongst the stars, and had viewed their own man- 
sion in heaven. What was observed by the stoic concern- 
ing the vulgar sort of men—o Bios vreAmus—may as truly 
be said of this sort of Christians—their life is nothing else 
but a strong energy of fancy and opinion. 

But besides, lest their religion might too grossly dis- 
cover itself to be nothing else but a piece of art, there 
may be sometimes such extraordinary motions stirred up 
within them, which may prevent all their own thoughts, 
that they may seem to be a true operation of the Divine 
life; when, yet, all this is nothing else but the eneray of 
their own self-love, touched with some fleshly apprehen- 
sions of Divine things, and excited by them. There are 
some things in our Christian religion that, when a carnal 
and unhallowed mind takes the chair, and gets the ex- 
pounding of them, may seem very delicious to the fleshly 
appetites of men; some doctrines and notions of free ieraed 
and justification; the magnificent titles of sons of God 
and heirs of heaven; ever-fowing streams of joy and plea- 
sure, in which blesscd souls shall swim to all eternity; a 
glorious paradise in the world to come, always springing 
up with well-sccentcd and fragrant beauties; a Now Jeru- 
salem, paved with gold, and bespaneled with stars, com- 
prchendie tm its vast eirenit: such numberless varieties. 
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that a busy curiosity may spend itself about to all eter- 
nity. I doubt not but that sometimes the most fleshly 
and earthly men, that fly their ambition to the pomp of 
this world, may be so ravished with the conceits of such 
things as these, that they may seem to be made partakers 
of ‘the powers of the world to come'; I doubt not but 
that they may be as much exalted with them, as the souls 
of crazed and distracted persons seem to be sometimes, 
when their fancies play with those quick and nimble 
spirits, which a distempered frame of body, and unnatu- 
ral heat in their heads, beget within them. Thus may 
these blazing comets rise up above the moon, and climb 
higher than the sun; which yet, because they have no 
solid consistency of their own, and are of a base and 
earthly alloy, will soon vanish and fall down again, being 
only borne up by an external force. They may seem to 
themselves to have attained higher than those noble Chris- 
tians, that are gently moved by the natural force of true 
goodness; they may seem to be pleniores Deo than those 
that are really informed and actuated by the Divine 
Spirit, and do move on steadily and constantly in the 
way towards heaven; as the seed that was sown in the 
thorny ground, grew up and lengthened out its blade 
faster than that which was sown in the good and fruitful 
soil, And as the motions of our sense, fancy, and pas- 
sions, while our souls are in this mortal condition, sunk 
down deeply into the body, are many times more vigor- 
ous, and make stronger impressions upon us, than those 
of the higher powers of the soul, which are more subtile 
and remote from these mixed and animal perceptions; 
that devotion which is there seated may seem to have 
more energy and life in it than that which gently, and 
with a more delicate kind of touch, spreads itself upon 
the understanding, and from thence mildly derives itself 
1 Heb. vi. 5. 
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through our wills and affections. But howsoever the 
former may be more boisterous for a time, yet this is of 
a more consistent, spermatical, and thriving nature: for 
that, proceeding indeed from nothing else but a sensual 
and fleshly apprehension of God and true happiness, is 
but of a flitting and fading nature; and as the sensible 
powers and faculties grow more languid, or the sun of 
Divine light shines more brightly upon us, these earthly 
devotions, like our culinary fires, will abate their heat 
and fervour. But a true, celestial, warmth will never be 
extinguished, because it is of an immortal nature; and 
being once seated vitally in the souls of men, it will regu- 
late and order all the motions of it in a due manner, as 
the natural heat radicated in the hearts of living creatures 
hath the dominion and economy of the whole body under 
it, and sends forth warm blood, and spirits, and vital 
nourishment, to every part and member of it. True reli- 
gion is no piece of artifice; it is no boiling up of our ima- 
ginative powers, nor the glowing heats of passion; though 
these are too often mistaken for it, when, in our jugglings 
in religion, we cast a mist before our own eyes: but it is 
a new nature, informing the souls of men; it is a godlike 
frame of spirit, discovering itself, most of all, in serene 
and clear minds, in deep humility, meekness, self-denial, 
universal love of God and all true goodness, without par- 
tiality and without hypocrisy; whereby we are taught to 
know God, and knowing Him to love lim, and conform 
ourselves, as much as may be, to all that perfection which 
shines forth in Hunn. 
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EXCELLENCY AND NOBLENESS 
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TRUE RELIGION, 


1, IN ITS RISE AND ORIGINAL. «. IN ITS NATURE AND ESSENCE. 
3. IN ITS PROPERTIES AND OPERATIONS. 4. IN ITS 
PROGRESS. 5. IN ITS TERM AND END. 





To the saints that are in the earth, and to the excellent, in whom is all my delight. 
—Psa, xvi. 3. 
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TRUE RELIGION. 





The way of life is above to the wise, that he may depart from hell beneath.— 
Prov. xv. 24. 





INTRODUCTION. 


N the whole book of the Proverbs we find Solomon, 

one of the eldest sons of Wisdom, always standing up 
and calling her blessed: his heart was both enlarged and 
filled with the pure influences of her beams, and, therefore, 
was perpetually adoring that sun which gave him light. 
‘ Wisdom is justified of all her children’; though the off- 
spring of darkness and the children of folly see no beauty 
nor comeliness in her, that they should desire her, as they 
said of Christ? That mind which is not touched with an 
inward sense of Divine wisdom, cannot estimate the true 
worth of it*» But when Wisdom once displays her own 
excellences and glories in a purified soul, she is enter- 
tained there with the greatest love and delight, and 
receives her own image, reflected back to herself in sweet- 
est returns of love and praise. We have a clear manifes- 
tation of this sacred sympathy in Solomon, whom we 
may not unfitly call sapientie organwm—an instrument 
Wisdom herself had tuned on which to play her divine 
lessons: his words were every where full of divine sweet- 
ness‘, matched with strength and beauty, wodu'v voir éxovres 


a Luke vii. 35. 2 Tsa, hii. 2. Touévos; Plot. Enn. 11. 7, 6. 
3 THs (yap) dv obvects yévorro wh epar- 4 YETI Eccles. xii. 10. 
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évdov' or, as himself phraseth it, ‘like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver! The mind of a proverb is to utter 
wisdom in a mystery—as the apostle sometimes speaks— 
and to wrap up Divine truth in a kind of enigmatical 
way, though in vulgar expressions. This method of de- 
livering Divine doctrine (not to mention the writings of 
the ancient philosophers) we find frequently pursued in 
the holy Scripture, thereby both opening and hiding, at 
once, the truth which is offered to us. A proverb or 
parable being once unfolded, by reason of its affinity with 
the fancy, the more sweetly insinuates itself into that, 
and is from thence, with the greater advantage, trans- 
mitted to the understanding. In this state, we are not 
able to behold truth in its own native beauty and lustre; 
but, while we are veiled with mortality, truth must veil 
itself too, that it may the more freely converse with us. 
St Austin hath well assigned the reason why we are so 
much delighted with metaphors, allegories, &c. because 
they are so much proportioned to our senses, with which 
our reason hath contracted an intimacy and familiarity*. 
And therefore God, to accommodate His truth to our 
weak capacities, does, as it were, embody it in earthly ex- 
pressions; according to that ancient maxim of the Cabba- 
lists, Lumen supernum nunquam descendit sine indumento’; 
agreeable to which is that of Dionysius not seldom quoted 
by the schoolmen: Impossible est nobis aliter lucere ra- 


1 Prov. xxv. IT. plus delectet, plus honoretur, quam. si 

? Ad ipsum autem ignem amoris nu-  verbis  propriis  diceretur apertissime. 
triendum et flatandum quodammode, quo — Credo quod ipse anime motus quamdiu 
tanquam pondere sursum vel introrsum — rebus adhuc terrenis implicatur, pigtius 
referamur ad requiem, ist omnia perti- — inflammatur: si vero feratur ad similitu- 
nent que nobis figurate insinuantur; — dines corporales, et inde referatur ad spi- 
plus enim movent ct uccendunt amorem, — ritualia, quee illis similitudinibus figuran- 


1 © 1 iN saerd eo F = 
quam si nuda sine ullix sacramentorum — tur, Ipso quasi transitu. vegetatur, et 


similitudinibus ponereutur. Cujus rei tanquam in facula ignis avitatus accen- 
causam difficile est dicere. Sed tamen — ditur, et ardentiore delectione rapitur ad 
ita se habet, ut aliquid per alleyoricam — quietem. Tom. 11, p. 203A, ed. Par, 1836. 
significationem intimatum plus moveat, 3 Vid. Noten p. tq. 
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dium divinum, nisi varietate sacrorum velaminum circum- 
velatum', 

Thus much by way of preface or introduction to these 
words, being one of Solomon’s excellent proverbs, viz. 
‘The way of life is above to the wise®’ Without any 
mincing or mangling of the words, or running out into 
any critical curiosities about them, I shall, from these 
words, take occasion to set forth the nobleness and 
generous spirit of true religion, which I suppose to be 
meant here by ‘the way of life.” The word myn) here 
rendered ‘above, may signify that which is divine and 
heavenly, high and excellent, as the word dvw does in the 
New Testament—rijs dvw kArjoews?; Ta avo poverre*. St 
Austin supposeth the things of religion to be meant by 
the ra ave, ‘ swperna,’ for this reason, quod merito eacellen- 
tie longe superant res terrenas. And in this sense I shall 
consider it, my purpose being from hence to discourse of 
the excellent and noble spirit of true religion, whether it 
be taken in abstracto—as it is in itself; or in concreto—as it 
becomes an inward form and soul to the minds and spirits 
of good men; and this in opposition to that low and 
base-born spirit of irreligion, which is perpetually sinking 
from God, till it couches to the very centre of misery, 
‘the lowermost hell’.’ 

In discoursing upon this argument, I shall observe this 
method; wiz. I shall consider the excellency and noble- 
ness of true religion, 

1. In its rise and original. 

2. In its nature and essence. 

3. In its properties and operations. 

4. In its progress. 

5. In its term and end. 


1 QOvde Suvardv érépws Huty emcddupae 2 Prov. xv. 24. 
Thy Geapyixty axriva, wh TH mouKidle Tay 3 Phil. iii. 14. 
lepav mapareracudrey dvaywyiKas mepi- 4 Col. iti, 2. 
xexaduupevyv. Dionys. Areop. de Celest. 5 mgd Dine 
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CHAPTER I. 


1. The nobleness of religion in regard of its original and fountain: ut 
comes from heaven and moves towards heaven again. God the first 
excellency and primitive perfection. All perfections and excellences 
in any kind are to be measured by their approach to, and partici- 
pation of, the first perfection. Religion the greatest participation of 
God: none capable of this Divine communication but the highest of 
created beings: and, consequently, religion the greatest excellency. A 
two-fold fountain in God whence religion flows, viz. 1. His nature. 
2, His will. Of truth, natural and revealed. Of an outward and 
an inward revelation of God’s will. 


WE begin with the first, viz. True religion is a noble 

thing in its rise and original, and in regard of its 
descent. True religion derives its pedigree from heaven— 
is BAacrnua Tov ovpavov—it comes from heaven, and con- 
stantly moves toward heaven again: it is a beam from God, 
as ‘every good gift and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the Father of lights, with whom is 
no variableness, neither shadow of turning, as St James 
speaks'. God is the first truth and primitive goodness: true 
religion is a vigorous efflux and emanation of both upon 
the spirits of men, and, therefore, is called ‘a participation 
of the Divine nature®.’ Indeed, God hath copied out Him- 
self in all created being, having no other pattern to frame 
any thing by, than His own essence; so that all created 
being is wmbratilis similitudo entis increati, and is, by 
some stamp or other of God upon it, at least remotely 
allied to Him: but true religion is such a communication of 
the Divinity, as none but the highest of created beings 
are capable of. On the other side, sin and wickedness is 
of the basest and lowest original, as being nothing else 
but a perfect degencration from God, and those eternal 
rules of goodness which are derived from Him. Religion 
is a heaven-born thing, the seed of God in the spirits of 


1 James i. 17. 2 Rote ae 
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men, whereby they are formed to a similitude and like- 
ness of Himself. A true Christian is every way of a 
most noble extraction, of a heavenly and divine pedigree, 
being born avw6ev ‘from above, as St John expresseth it? 
The line of all earthly nobility, if it were followed to the 
beginning, would lead to Adam, where all the lines of 
descent meet in one; and the root of all extractions would 
be found planted in nothing else but Adamah, ‘red earth’: 
but a Christian derives his line from Christ, who is the 
only-begotten Son of God, ‘the shining forth of His 
glory, and the character of His person,’ as He is styled ®. 
We may truly say of Christ and Christians, as Zebah and 
Zalmunna said of Gideon’s brethren, ‘As he is, so are 
they (according to their capacity,) each one resembling 
the children of a king‘.’ Titles of worldly honour in 
heaven’s heraldry are only tituli nominales; but titles of 
divine dignity signify some real thing, some real and di- 
vine communications to the spirits and minds of men. All 
perfections and excellences, in any kind, are to be mea- 
sured by their approach to that primitive Perfection of 
all, God Himself; and, therefore, participation of the 
Divine nature cannot but entitle a Christian to the highest 
degree of dignity: ‘Behold what manner of love the 
Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called 
the sons of God*.’ 

Thus much for a more general discovery of the noble- 
ness of religion, as to its fountain and original: we may 
further, and more particularly, take notice of this in refer- 
ence to that twofold fountain in God, from whence all 
true religion flows and issues forth, viz. 1. His ummutable 
nature. 2. His will. 

1 The immutable nature of God. From thence arise 
all those eternal rules of truth and goodness, which are 


1 John iii. 31. 2 Gen. ii. 7. 3 Heb. Te 35 
4 Judges viii. 18. 5 x John iii. 1. 
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the foundation of all religion, and which God, at the first 
creation, folded up in the soul of man. These we may 
call the truths of natural inscription; understanding, here- 
by, either those fundamental principles of truth which 
reason, by a naked intuition, may behold in God, or those 
necessary corollaries and deductions that may be drawn 
from thence. I cannot think it as proper to say, that God 
ought infinitely to be loved because He commands it, as 
because He is, indeed, an infinite and unchangeable good- 
ness. God hath stamped a copy of His own archetypal 
loveliness upon the soul, that man, by reflecting into him- 
self, might behold there the glory of God—intra se videre 
Dewm—see within his soul all those ideas of truth which 
concern the nature and essence of God, by reason of its 
own resemblance to God; and, so, beget within himself 
the most free and generous motions of love to God. 
Reason in man being lumen de lumine—a light flowing 
from the Fountain and Father of lights—and being, as 
Cicero phraseth it, participata similitudo rationis eterne!: 
(as the law of nature—the vouos yparrés—the law written 
in man’s heart is participatio legis eterne in rationali 
ereatura®:) it was to enable man to work out of himself all 
those notions of God, which are the true groundwork of 
love and obedience to God, and conformity to Him: and 
in moulding the inward man into the greatest conformity 


1 A phrase wrongly ascribed to Cicero 
both here and in page 62. The expres- 
sion is borrowed from Thom. Aquinas. 
Vide Not. 1. page 62. 

° Inter cxtera autem rationalis crea- 
tura excellentiori quodam modo divinz 
providentie subjacct, in quantum ct ipsa 
fit providentis particeps, sibi ipsi et aliis 
providens. Unde et in ipsa participatur 
ratio wterna, per quam habet naturalem 


sacrificium justitie, quasi quibusdam quae- 
rentibus quz sunt justitie opera, subjun- 
git: Multi dicunt: Quis ostendit nobis 
bona? Cui quiestioni respondens, dicit: 
Signatum est super nos lumen vultus tui, 
Domine: quasi lumen rationis naturalis, 
quo discernimus quid sit bonum et quid 
malum, quod pertinet ad naturalem 
legem, nihil aliud sit quam impressio 
luminis divini in nobis. Unde patet quod 


inclinationem ad debitum actum et finem: 
ct talis participatio legis atorna rationali 
eronburl len vatuealis dicitur. Undo eum 
Paalmista dixissot, Psal. iv. 6: Sacrificate 


Iex naturalis nihil aliud est quam parti- 
cipatio legis aterne in rationali creatura. 
Thom. Aquin, 1, Sum. Theol. 1. Quast. 
Xeh 2 
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to the nature of God was the perfection and efficacy of 
the religion of nature. But since man’s fall from God, 
the inward virtue and vigour of reason is much abated, 
the soul having suffered a rrepoppinais, as Plato speaks— 
a defluvium pennarum’: those principles of divine truth, 
which were first engraven upon man’s heart with the finger 
of God, are now, as the characters of some ancient monu- 
ments, less clear and legible than at first. And, therefore, 
besides the truth of natural inscription, 

2. God hath provided the truth of Divine revelation, 
which issues forth from His own free will, and clearly 
discovers the way of our return to God, from Whom we 
are fallen. And this truth, with the effects and produc- 
tions of it in the minds of men, the Scripture is wont to 
set forth under the name of grace, as proceeding merely 
from the free bounty and overflowings of the Divine love. 
Of this revealed will is that of the apostle to be under- 
stood,—vta rod Qcov ovdeis oidev,—‘The things of God 
knoweth no man?;’ ‘ovdeis,’ none, neither angel nor man, 
could know the mind of God, could unlock the breast of 
God, or search out the counsels of His will. But God, 
out of the infinite riches of His compassions toward man- 
kind, is pleased to unbosom His secrets, and most clearly 
to manifest ‘the way into the holiest of all*,’ and ‘bring to 
light life and immortality‘, and, in these last ages, to 
send His Son, who lay in His bosom from all eternity, to 


1 4 8& wrepogpujcaca péperat, ws dv 4% Trav dperar, oloy wrepdv Twww Expuots 
orepeod twos dvriddBnra. Plat. Phedr.  mpds tov rav Kaddy kabapov Toro els Tip 
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teach us His will, and declare His mind to us. When we 
‘look unto the earth, then behold darkness and dimness 
of anguish',’ that I may use those words of the prophet 
Isaiah. But when we look towards heaven, then behold 
light breaking forth upon us, like the eyelids of the morn- 
ing, and spreading its wings over the horizon of mankind, 
sitting in darkness and the shadow of death, ‘to guide our 
feet into the way of peace?.’ 

But, besides this outward revelation of God’s will to 
men, there is also an inward impression of it on their 
minds and spirits, which is, in a more special manner, 
attributed to God. We cannot see Divine things but in 
a Divine light: God only, who is the true light, and in 
whom there is no darkness at all, can so shine out of 
Himself upon our glassy understandings, as to beget in 
them a picture of Himself, His own will and pleasure, 
and turn the soul, as the phrase is, like wax or ‘clay to 
the seal*’ of His own light and love. He that made our 
souls in His own image and likeness, can easily find a way 
into them. The word that God speaks, having found a 
way into the soul, imprints itself there, as with the point 
of a diamond, and becomes Acros eyyerypaupevos ev TH TOU 
pavOavovros Wuxn, that I may borrow Plato’s expression‘. 
Men may teach the grammar and rhetoric, but God 
teaches the divinity. Thus it is God alone that acquaints 
the soul with the truths of revelation: and He it is also 
that does strengthen and raise the soul to better appre- 
hensions even of natural truth; ‘God being that in the 
intellectual world, which the sun is in the sensible,’ 





omep 
€v Tois aiaOyTois O 1Atos, TOUTO év ToLs vonTOIs 6 Oeds—AS SOME 
of the ancient fathers love to speak, and the ancient phi- 
losophers too, who meant God by their cntellectus agens, 


1 Ysa. viii. ie * Luke i. 79. quotation from Plat. Phedr. 276A. dor 
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whose proper work they supposed to be, not so much to 
enlighten the object, as the faculty}, 





CHAPTER II. 


2. The nobleness of religion in respect of its nature, briefly discovered 
im some particulars. How a man actuated by religion, 1. Lives 
above the world; 2. Converses with himself, and knows how to love, 
value, and reverence himself, in the best sense; 3. Lives above himself, 
not beng content to enjoy himself, except he may enjoy God too, and 
himself in God. How he denies himself for God. To deny a man’s 
self, is not to deny right reason, for that were to deny God, instead 
of denying himself for God. Self-love the only principle that actuates 
wicked men. The happy privileges of a soul united to God. 


2. E have done with the first head, and come now 

to discourse, with the like brevity, on another, 
(our purpose being to insist most upon the third particu- 
lar, viz. The nobleness of religion in its properties, after we 
have handled the second) which is The excellency and 
nobleness of religion in regard of its nature, whether it be 
taken im abstracto or in concreto; which we shall treat of 
promiscuously, without any rigid tying of ourselves to 
exact rules of art: and so we shall glance at it in these 
following notions, rising as it were step by step. 

1. A good man, that 1s actuated by religion, lives above 
the world and all mundane delights and excellences. The 
soul is too vigorous and puissant a thing, when it is 
once restored to the possession of its own being, than to 
be bounded within the narrow sphere of mortality, or to 
be straitened within the narrow prison of sensual and cor- 
poreal delights; but it will break forth with the greatest 

1"Hxov 58 5d cupBdrov rev yuérepov Vol. Iv. p. 118. The comparison between 
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vehemency, and ascend upwards towards immortality: 
and, when it converses more intimately with religion, it 
can. scarce look back upon its own converses, though in a 
lawful way, with earthly things, without being touched 
with a holy shamefacedness and modest blushing; and, as 
Porphyry speaks of Plotinus: ‘it seems to be ashamed 
that it should be in the body.’ It is true religion only 
that teaches and enables men to die to this world and to 
all earthly things, and to rise above that vaporous sphere 
of sensual and earthly pleasures, which darken the mind, 
and hinder it from enjoying the brightness of divine light: 
the proper motion of religion is still upwards to its first 
original. Whereas, on the contrary, the souls of wicked 
men VrroBpuyrat cum repipepovTat, as Plato somewhere speaks, 
—‘being moistened with the exudations of their sensual 
parts, become heavy and sink down into earthly things, 
and couch, as near as may be, to the centre.’ Wicked 
men bury their souls in their bodies: all their projects and 
designs are bounded within the compass of this earth 
which they tread upon. The fleshly mind regards nothing 
but flesh, and never rises above the outward matter, but 
always creeps up and down, like shadows, upon the sur- 
face of the earth: and if it begins, at any time, to make 
any faint essays upwards, it presently finds itself laden 
with a weight of sensuality which draws it down again. 
It was the opinion of the Academics, that the souls of 
wicked men, after their death, could not, of a long season, 
depart from the graves and sepulchres where their mates 
were buried; but there wandered up and down in a deso- 
late manner, as not being able to leave those bodies to 
which they were so much wedded in this life? 


1"Hgxee wey aloxwopdry bre dv chart Oapros rod cchuaros dwad\drryra, dre Te 
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2. A good man, one that is actuated by religion, lives 
in converse with his own reason; he lives at the height of 
his own being. This a great philosopher makes the pro- 
perty of a good man: ‘He knows how to converse with 
himself, and truly to love and value himself':—he mea- 
sures not himself, like the epicure, by his inferior and 
earthly part, but by an immortal essence, and that of Him 
which is from above; and so does ‘climb up to the height 
of that immortal principle which is within him*.’ The 
Stoics thought no man a fit auditor of their ethics, till he 
were dispossessed of that opinion, that man was nothing 
but cuumdroxy Wuyis Kal coparos, as professing to teach men 
how to live only xavd doyor, as they speak. Perhaps their 
divinity was in some things toorigid; but I am sure a 
good man acts the best of this their doctrine in the best 
sense, and knows better how to reverence himself, without 
any self-flattery or admiration, than ever any Stoic did. 
He principally looks upon himself as being what he is, 
rather by his soul than by his body*: he values himself 
by his soul, that being which hath the greatest affinity 
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with God; and, so, does not seek himself in the fading 
vanities of this life, nor in those poor and low delights of 
his senses, as wicked men do; but as the philosopher doth 
well express it, 307 Sivapes pev-yew amd Tov cwuaros Bovherat 
Kal ad Tov cwuaTikav TaQay Eis EavTOV cuwevew', and when 
the soul thus retires into itself, and views its own worth 
and excellency, it presently finds a chaste and virgin love 
stirred up within itself towards itself, and is from within 
the more excited and obliged as Simplicius speaks, ‘to 
mind the preserving of its own dignity and glory’.’ To 
conclude this particular. A good man endeavours to 
walk by eternal and unchangeable rules of reason: reason, 
in a good man, sits in the throne, and governs all the 
powers of his soul in a sweet harmony and agreement 
with itself: whereas wicked men live only (wxv dofacrinv, 
being led up and down by the foolish fires of their own 
sensual apprehensions. In wicked men, there is a demo- 
cracy of wild lusts and passions, which violently hurry 
the soul up and down with restless motions. All sin and 
wickedness is ordow Kai bBprs ras Wuxys—‘a sedition 
stirred up in the soul by the sensitive powers against 
reason.’ It was one of the great evils that Solomon 
saw under the sun; ‘Servants on horseback, and princes 
going as servants upon the ground.’ We may find the 
moral of it in all wicked men, whose souls are only as 
servants to wait upon their senses. In all such men, 
the whole course of nature is turned upside down, and 
the cardinal points of motion in this little world are 
changed to contrary positions: but the motions of a 
good man are methodical, regular, and concentrical to 


' Ore ofy mpds rév KabaprinGs duvy- — vover cxomdr, Ti Aoyexry ux Scevyetpac 
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reason. It is a fond imagination that religion should 
extinguish reason; whereas religion makes it more illus- 
trious and vigorous; and they that live most in the exer- 
cise of religion, shall find their reason most enlarged. I 
might add, that reason, in relation to the capacitating of 
man for converse with God, was thought, by some, to be 
the formal difference of man. Plutarch, after a large de- 
bate whether brutes had not reason in them as well as 
man, concludes it negatively upon this ground—‘ because 
they had no knowledge and sense of the Deity*.’ In Cicero’s 
account, this capableness of religion seemed to be nothing 
different from rationality, and, therefore, he doubts not to 
give this for the most proper characteristic of reason, that 
itis wnculum Dei et hominis. And, so, with them (not 
to name others of the same apprehensions) animal ra- 
tionale and animal capax religionis seemed to be of the 
like importance; reason, as enabling and fitting man to 
converse with God, by knowing Him and loving Hin, 
being a character most unquestionably differencing man 
from brute creatures. 

3. A good man, one that is informed by true religion, 
lives above himself, and is raised to an intimate converse 
with the Divinity. He moves in a larger sphere than his 
own being, and cannot be content to enjoy himself, except 
he may enjoy God also, and himself in God. 

This we shall consider two ways. 

1. In the self-denial of good men: they are content 
and ready to deny themselves for God. I mean not that 
they should deny their own reason, as some would have 
it; for that were to deny a beam of Divine light, and so 
to deny God, instead of denying ourselves for Him. It 
is better resolved by some philosophers in this point, that 
ErecOar doyy —‘to follow reason’— is érecBar Pew—‘to 
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follow God; and, again, Moyo de opb@ meecOa Kai Oew, 
ravrov éo7'. But by self-denial I mean, the soul’s quit- 
ting all its own interest in itself, and an entire resignation 
of itself to Him, as to all points of service and duty: and 
thus the soul loves itself in God, and lives in the posses- 
sion, not so much of its own being, as of the Divinity ; 
desiring only to be great in God, to glory in His light, 
and spread itself in His fulness; to be filled always by 
Him, and to empty itself again into Him; to receive all 
from Him, and to expend all for Him; and so to live, not 
as its own, but as God’s. The highest ambition of a good 
man is to serve the will of God: he takes no pleasure in 
himself, nor in any thing within himself, further than he 
sees a stamp of God upon it. Whereas wicked men are 
imprisoned within the narrow circumference of their own 
beings, and perpetually frozen into a cold self-love, which 
binds up all the innate vigour of their souls, that it cannot 
break forth or express itself in any noble way. The soul 
in which religion rules, says, as St Paul did, ‘I live; and 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me®” On the contrary, a 
wicked man swells in his own thoughts, and pleaseth him- 
self more or less with the imagination of a self-sufficiency. 
The Stoics, seeing they could not raise themselves up to 
God, endeavoured to bring down God to their own model, 
imagining the Deity to be nothing else but some greater 
kind of animal, and a wise man to be almost one of his 
peers’. And this is more or less the genius of wicked 
men; they will be something in themselves, they wrap up 
themselves in their own being, move up and down in a 
sphere of self-love, live a professed independency of God, 
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and maintain a mewm et twum between God and them- 
selves. It is the character only of a good man to be able 
to deny and disown himself, and to make a full surrender 
of himself unto God; forgetting himself, and minding 
nothing but the will of his Creator; triumphing in nothing 
more than in his own nothingness, and in the allness of 
the Divinity. But indeed this, his being nothing, is the 
only way to be all things; this, his having nothing, the 
truest way of possessing all things. 

2. As a good man lives above himself in a way 
of self-denial, so he lives also above himself as he lives 
in the enjoyment of God: and this is the very soul and 
essence of true religion, to unite the soul in the nearest 
intimacy and conjunction with God, who is my) Cons, 
myn vov, pia Wuyys, as Plotinus speaks!. Then, indeed, 
the soul lives most nobly, when it feels itself to ‘live, 
and move, and have its being in God?;’ which though 
the law of nature makes the common condition of all 
created being, yet is it only true religion that can give 
us a more feeling and comfortable sense of it. God is 
not present to wicked men, when His Almighty essence 
supports them and maintains them in being; ‘but He is 
present to him that can touch Him,’ hath an inward 
feeling knowledge of God, and is intimately united to 
Him; ‘but to him that cannot thus touch Him He is 
not present®.’ 

Religion is life and spirit, which, flowing out from 
God, who is that Avro{w; that hath life in Himself, 
returns to Him again as into its own original, carrying 
the souls of good men up with it. The spirit of religion 
is always ascending upwards, and, spreading itself through 
the whole essence of the soul, loosens it from a self- 
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confinement and narrowness, and so renders it more 
capacious of divine enjoyment. God envies not His 
people any good; but, being infinitely bountiful, 1s pleased 
to impart Himself to them in this life, so far as they 
are capable of His communications: they stay not for 
all their happiness till they come to heaven. Religion 
always carries its reward along with it, and when it acts 
most vigorously upon the mind and spirit of man, it then, 
most of all, fills it with an inward sense of Divine sweet- 
ness. To conclude. To walk with God, is, in Scripture, 
made the character of a good man, and it is the highest 
perfection and privilege of created nature to converse 
with the Divinity. Whereas, on the contrary, wicked 
men converse with nothing but their lusts and the vani- 
ties of this fading life, which here flatter them, for a 
while, with unhallowed delights, and a mere shadow of 
contentment; and when these are gone, they find both 
substance and shadow to be lost eternally. But true 
goodness brings in a constant revenue of solid and sub- 
stantial satisfaction to the spirit of a good man, de- 
lighting always to sit by those eternal springs that feed 
and maintain it: the spirit of a good man, as it is well 
expressed by the philosopher, axwyrws évicpyta év 77 ovcia 
ris Ocias aryabornros, and is always drinking in fountain- 
goodness, and fills itself more and more, till it is filled 
with all the fulness of God’. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


3. The nobleness of religion in regard of its properties, de. of which 
this is one, viz. Religion enlarges all the faculties of the soul, and 
begets a true ingenuousness, liberty, and amplitude, the most free and 
generous spirit in the minds of good men. The nearer any being 
comes to God, the more large and free; the further i slides from 
God, the more straitened. Sin is the sinking of man’s soul from 
God into sensual selfishness. An account when the most generous 
JSreedom of the soul is to be taken in its just proportions. How me- 
chanical and formal Christians make an art of religion, set it such 
bounds as may not exceed the scant measure of their principles ; and 
then fit their own notions as so many examples to it. A good man 
jinds not his religion without him, but as a living principle within 
him. God’s immutable and eternal goodness the unchangeable rule 
of His will. Peevish, self-willed, and imperious men shape out such 
notions of God as are agreeable to this pattern of themselves. The 
truly religious have better apprehensions of God. 





[JAVING discoursed of the nobleness of religion in 
its original and nature, we come now to consider 
the excellency of religion in its properties, its proper 
effects, and vital operations. In treating of this third 
particular we shall, as we have formerly done, without 
tying ourselves precisely to any strict rules of art and 
method, confound the notions of religion 7n abstracto 
and in concreto together, handling them promiscuously. 
As religion is a noble thing, 1. In respect of its original, 
2. In respect of its nature; so also 3. In respect of its 
properties and effects. 

1. The first property and effect of true religion 
whereby it expresseth its own nobleness is this; That i 
widens and enlarges all the faculties of the soul, and begets a 
true ingenuousness, liberty, and amplitude, the most free and 
generous spirit, in the minds of good men. Those in whom 
religion rules, are ON ‘32—there is a true generous 
spirit within them, which shows the nobleness of their 
DD2 
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extraction. The Jews have a good maxim to this pur- 
pose: ‘None truly noble, but he that applies himself to 
religion, and a faithful observance of the divine law!’ 
Cicero could see so much in his natural philosophy as 
made him say, Scientia nature ampliat animum, et ad 
divina attollit. But this is most true of religion, that, in 
a higher sense, it does work the soul into a true and 
divine amplitude. There is a living soul of religion in 
good men which, spreading itself through all their fa- 
culties, spirits all the wheels of motion, and enables them 
to dilate aid extend themselves more fully upon God and 
all divine things, without being pinched or straitened with- 
in themselves. Whereas wicked men are of most narrow 
and confined spirits; they are so contracted by the pinch- 
ing particularities of earthly and created things, so im- 
prisoned in a dark dungeon of sensuality and selfishness, 
so straitened through their carnal designs and ends, that 
they cannot stretch themselves, nor look beyond the hori- 
zon of time and sense. 

The nearer any being comes to God, who is that in- 
finite fulness that fills all in all, the more vast, and large, 
and unbounded it is; as the further it slides from Him, 
the more it is straitened and confined; as Plato hath long 
since concluded concerning the condition of sensual men, 
that they live ‘like a shellfish®,—and can never move up 
and down but in their own prison, which they ever carry 
about with them. Were I to define sin, I would call it, 
The sinking of a man’s soul from God into a sensual selfish- 
ness. All the freedom that wicked men have, is but like 
that of banished men—to wander up and down in the 
wilderness of this world from one den and cave to an- 
other. 

The more high and noble any being is, the deeper ra- 
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dication have all its innate virtues and properties within it, 
and are by so much the more universal in their issues and 
actings upon other things: and such an inward, living 
principle of virtue and activity, further heightened, and 
united, and informed with light and truth, we may call 
liberty. Of this truly noble and divine liberty, religion is 
the mother and nurse, leading the soul to God, and so 
impregnating that inward, vital principle of activity and 
vigour that is embosomed in it, that it is able, without 
any inward disturbance and resistance from any control- 
ling lusts, to exercise itself, and act with the greatest com- 
placency, in the most full and ample manner, upon that 
first, universal, and unbounded essence which is God 
Himself. The most generous freedom can never be 
taken in its full and just dimensions and proportion, but 
then, when all the powers of the soul exercise and spend 
themselves, in the most large and ample manner, upon 
the infinite and essential goodness, as upon their own 
most proper object. If we should ask a good man, when 
he finds himself best at ease, when he finds himself most 
free; his answer would be, when he is under the most 
powerful constraints of Divine love. There is a sort of 
mechanical Christians in the world, who, not finding re- 
ligion acting like a living form within them, satisfy them- 
selves only to make an art of it, and rather inform and 
actuate it, than to be informed by it; and setting it such 
bounds and limits as may not exceed the short and scant 
measures of their own homeborn principles, then they 
endeavour to fit the notions of their own minds as so 
many examples to it: and, it being a circle of their own 
making, they can either ampliate or contract it, accord- 
ingly as they can force their own minds and dispositions 
to agree and suit with it. But true religion, indeed, is no 
art, but an inward nature that contains all the laws and 
measures of its motion within itself. A good man finds 
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not his religion without him, but as a living principle 
within him; and all his faculties are still endeavouring to 
unite themselves more and more in the nearest intimacy 
with it, as with their proper perfection. There is that 
amiableness in religion, that strong sympathy between 
the soul and it, that it needs carry no testimonials or 
commendations along with it. If it could be supposed 
that God should plant a religion in the soul, that had no 
affinity or alliance with it, it would grow there but as a 
strange slip. But God, when He gives His laws to men, 
does not, by virtue of His absolute dominion, dictate any- 
thing at random, and in such an arbitrary way, as some 
imagine; but He measures all by His own eternal good- 
ness. Had God Himself been anything else than the first 
and greatest good of man, then to have loved Him with 
the full strength of all our faculties should not have been 
‘the first and greatest commandment’, as our Saviour tells 
us it is. Some are apt to look upon God as some peevish 
and self-willed being, because themselves are such: and, 
seeing that their own absolute and naked wills are for the 
most part the rules of all their actions, and the impositions 
which they lay upon others, they think that heaven’s mo- 
narchy is such an arbitrary thing too, as being governed 
by nothing else but by an Almighty absolute will. But 
the soul that is most intimately acquainted with the 
Divine will, would more certainly resolve us, that God’s 
unchangeable goodness (which makes the divinity to be a 
uniform thing, and to settle together upon its own centre, 
as T may xpeak with reverence) is also the unchangeable 
rule of His will; neither can He any more swerve from 
it, than He can swerve from Himself. Nor does He 
charge any duty upon man, without consulting first of all 
with Eis goodness: which being the original and adequate 
object. of a good man’s will and affections, it must needs 
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be, that all the issues and effluxes of it be entertained 
with an answerable complacency and cheerfulness. This 
is the hinge upon which all true religion turns, the proper 
centre about which it moves; which, taking a fast and 
sure hold of an innate and correspondent principle in the 
soul of man, raiseth it up above the confines of mortality, 
and, in the day of its mighty power, makes it become a 
free-will offering unto God. 





CHAPTER IV. 


The second property discovering the nobleness of religion, viz. That it 
restores man to a just power and dominion over himself, and enables 
him to overcome his self-will and passions. Of self-will, and the many 
evils that flow from it. That religion does nowhere discover its power 
and prowess so much, as in subduing this dangerous and potent enemy. 
The highest and noblest victories are those over our self-will and pas- 
sions. Of self-denial, and the having power over our wills ; the hap- 
piness and the privileges of such a state. How that magnanimity and 
puissance, which religion begets in holy souls, differ from and excel 
that gallantry and puissance, which the great Nimrods of this world 


boast of. 


2. eo second property or effect of religion, whereby 

it discovers its own nobleness, (and it is somewhat 
akin to the former particular, and will help further to 
illustrate and enforce it,) is this, That i restores a good 
man to a just power and dominion over himself, and his 
own will, and enables him to overcome himself, his own 
seif-will and passions, and to command himself and all 
his powers for God. It is only religion that restores that 
avtetovctov to which the Stoical philosophy so impotently 
pretended: it is this only that enthrones man’s deposed 
reason, and establishes within him a just empire over all 
those blind powers and passions, which so impetuously 
rend a man from the possession and enjoyment of himself. 
Those turbulent and unruly, uncertain and unconstant 
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motions of passion and self-will, that dwell in degenerate 
minds, divide them perpetually from themselves, and are 
always moulding several factions and tumultuous com- 
binations within them against the dominion of reason. 
And the only way to unite man firmly to himself is by 
uniting him to God, and establishing in him a firm amity 
and agreement with the first and primitive Being. 

There is nothing in the world so boisterous as a man’s 
own self-will, which is never guided by any fixed or 
steady rules, but is perpetually hurried to and fro by a 
blind impetus of pride and passions issuing from within 
itself. This is the true source and spring of all that envy, 
malice, bitterness of spirit, malecontentedness and impa- 
tience, of all those black and dark passions, those inor- 
dinate desires and lusts, that reign in the hearts and lives 
of wicked men. A man’s own self-will throws him out of 
all true enjoyment of his own being: therefore, it was our 
Saviour’s counsel to His disciples, ‘In patience possess 
ye your souls!” We may say of that self-will which is 
lodged in the heart of a wicked man, as the Jews speak 
of the PAI W'—figmentum malum—so often mentioned 
in their writings, that it is M39 “t'—the prince of death 
and darkness, which is at continual enmity with heaven; 
and nit O7i—the filthiness and poison of the serpent. 
This is the seed of the evil spirit, which is perpetually 
at enmity with the seed of God and the heayen-born 
nature: its design and scope is, with a giant-like pride, to 
climb up into the throne of the Almighty, and to establish 
an unbounded tyranny in contradiction to the will of God, 
which is nothing else but the issue and efflux of His 
eternal and unbounded goodness. This is the very heart 
of the old Adam that is within men. This is the hellish 
spirit of selfwill: it would solely preseribe laws to all 
things; it would fain be the source and fountain of all 
affairs and events; it would judge all things at its own 
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tribunal. They, in whose spirits this principle rules, 
would have their own fancies and opinions, their perverse 
and boisterous wills to be the just square and measure of 
all good and evil; these are the plumb-lines they apply to 
all things, to find out their rectitude or obliquity. He 
that will not submit himself to, nor comply with, the 
eternal and uncreated will, but, instead of it, endeavours 
to set up his own will, makes himself the most real idol 
in the world, and exalts himself against all that is called 
God, and ought to be worshipped. To worship a graven 
image, or to make cakes and burn incense to the queen of 
heaven, is not a worse idolatry than it is for a man to set 
up self-will, to devote himself to the serving of it, and to 
give up himself to a compliance with his own will, as con- 
trary to the divine and eternal will. When God made 
the world, He did not make it merely for the exercise of 
His Almighty power, and then throw it out of His hands, 
and leave it alone, to subsist by itself, as a thing that had 
no further relation to Him: but He derived Himself 
through the whole creation, so gathering and knitting up 
all the several pieces of it again; that, as the first pro- 
duction and continued subsistence of all things are from 
Himself, so the ultimate resolution and tendency of all 
things might be to Him. Now that which first endea- 
voured after a divorce between God and His creation, and 
to make a conquest of it, was that diabolical arrogancy and 
self-will, that crept up and wound itself, serpent-like, into 
apostate minds and spirits. This is the true strain of that 
hellish nature, to live independently of God, and to de- 
rive the principles from another beginning, and carry on 
the line of all motions and operations to another end, than 
God Himself, by whom, and to whom, and for whom, all 
things subsist. 

From what hath been said concerning this powerful 
and dangerous enemy, that wars against our souls, and 
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against the Divine will, may the excellency and noble 
spirit of true religion appear, in that it tames the impetu- 
ousness and turbulency of this self-will. Then, indeed, 
does religion perform the highest and bravest conquests ; 
then does it display the greatness of its strength, and the 
excellency of its power, when it overcomes this great Ari- 
manius, that hath so firmly seated himself in the very 
centre of the soul. ‘Who is the man of courage and 
valour? It is he that subdues his concupiscence, his own 
will!:’ is a Jewish maxim attributed to Ben Zoma, and a 
most undoubted truth. This was the grand lesson that 
our great Lord and Master came to teach us, vz. To deny 
our own wills; neither was there any thing that He 
endeavoured more to promote by His own example, as 
He tells us of Himself, ‘I came down from heaven, not 
to do mine own will, but the will of him that sent me’; 
and, again: ‘Lo, I come (in the volume of the book it is 
written of me) to do thy will, O God, yea thy law is within 
my heart*:” and in His greatest agonies, with a clear and 
cheerful submission to the Divine will, He often repeats 
it; ‘Not my will, but thine be done‘: and so He hath 
taught us to pray, and so to live. This, indeed, is the 
true life and spirit of religion; this is religion in its meri- 
dian altitude, its just dimensions. A true Christian that 
hath power over his own will, may live nobly and happily, 
and enjoy a clear heaven within the serenity of his own 
mind perpetually. When the sea of this world is most 
rough and tempestuous about him, then ean he ride sately 
at anchor within the haven, by a sweet compliance of his 
will with God’s will. He can look about him, and, with 
an even and indifferent mind, behold the world either 
smile or frown upon him; neither will he abate the 
least of his contentinent, for all the ill and unkind usage 
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he meets withal in this life. He that hath got the mas- 
tery over his own will, feels no violence from without, 
finds no contests within; and, like a strong man keeping 
his house, he preserves all his goods in safety: and when 
God calls for him out of this state of mortality, he finds in 
himself a power to lay down his own life; neither is it so 
much taken from him, as quietly and freely surrendered 
up by him. This is the highest piece of prowess, the 
noblest achievement, by which a man becomes lord over 
himself, and the master of his own thoughts, motions and 
purposes. This is the royal prerogative, the high dignity 
conferred upon good men by our Lord and Saviour, 
whereby they, overcoming this both His and their enemy, 
their self-will and passions, are enabled to sit down with 
Him in His throne, as He, overcoming in another way, 
‘ig set down with His Father in His throne; as the 
phrase is’. 

Religion begets the most heroic, free, and generous 
motions in the minds of good men. There is nowhere so 
much of a truly magnanimous and raised spirit, as in 
those who are best acquainted with the power of religion. 
Other men are slaves and captives to one vanity or other: 
but the truly religious is above them all, and able to com- 
mand himself and all his powers for God. That bravery 
and gallantness, which seem to be in the great Nimrods 
of this world, are nothing else but the swelling of their own 
unbounded pride and vain-glory. It hath been observed 
of the greatest monarchs of the world, that, in the midst 
of their triumphs, they themselves have been led captives 
to one vice or another. All the gallantry and puissance 
of which the bravest spirits of the world boast, is but a 
poor, confined thing, and extends itself only to some par- 
ticular cases and circumstances: but the valour and puis- 
gance of a soul impregnated by religion hath, in a sort, a 
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universal extent, as St Paul speaks of himself: ‘I can do 
all things through Christ which strengtheneth me! > eas 
not determined to this or that particular object, or time, 
or place, but mdvra—all things whatsoever belong to a 
creature—fall under the level thereof. Religion is by 
St Paul described to be wvedua Suvdyews—‘the spirit of 
power’—in opposition to the spirit of fear’, as all sin is by 
Simplicius well described to be ddvvapia—‘impotency and 
weakness,’ Sin, by its deadly infusions into the soul of 
man, wastes and eats out the innate vigour of the soul, 
and casts it into such a deep lethargy, as that it is not 
able to recover itself: but religion, like that balsamum 
vite, being once conveyed into the soul, awakens and 
enlivens it, and makes it renew its strength like an eagle, 
and mount strongly upwards towards heaven; and so, 
uniting the soul to God, the centre of life and strength, it 
renders it undaunted and invincible. Who can tell the 
inward life and vigour that the soul may be filled with, 
when once it is in conjunction with an Almighty essence? 
There is a latent and hidden virtue in the soul of man, 
which then begins to discover itself, when the Divine 
Spirit spreads forth its influences upon it. The more 
spiritual any thing is, and the higher and nobler it is in 
its being, the more active and vigorous it is; as the more 
any thing falls and sinks into matter, the more dull, and 
sluggish, and unwieldy it is. The Platonists were wont 
to call all things that participated most of matter gvrws py} 
évta. Now, nothing doth more purify, more sublimate 
and exalt the soul, than religion, when the soul suffers 
God to sit within it ‘as a refiner and purifier of silver,’ 
and when it ‘abides the day of his coming; for he is like 
a refiner’s fire, and hike fuller’s soap‘) Thus the soul, 
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being purified and spiritualized, and changed more and 
more into the glorious image of God, is able to do all 
things, ‘out of weakness is made strong,’ gives proof of 
its Divine vigour and activity, and shows itself to be a 
noble and puissant spirit, such as God did at first create it. 





CHAPTER V. 


The third property or effect discovering the nobleness of religion, viz. That 
it directs and enables a man to propound to himself the best end, viz. 
The glory of God, and his own becoming like unto God. Low and 
particular ends and interests both debase and straiten a man’s spirit: 
the universal, highest, and last end both ennobles and enlarges tt. A 
man is such as the end is he aims at. The great power the end hath 
to mould and fashion man into its likeness. Religion obliges a man, 
not to seek himself, nor to drive a trade for himself; but to seek the 
glory of God, to live wholly to Him; and guides him steadily and 
uniformly to the one chief good and last end. Men are prone to flatter 
themselves with a pretended aiming at the glory of God. A more full 
and distinct explication of what is meant by a man’s directing all his 
actions to the glory of God. What it is truly and really to glorify 
God. God’s seeking Hts glory in respect of us is the flowing forth 
of His goodness upon us: our seeking the glory of God is our en- 
deavouring to partake more of God, and to resemble Him, as much as 
we can, in true holiness and every divine virtue. That we are not 
nicely to distinguish between the glory of God and our own salvation. 
That salvation is nothing else, for the main, but a true participation 
of the Divine nature. To love God above ourselves, is not to love Him 
above the salvation of our souls; but above our particular beings and 
above our sinful affections, dc. The difference between things that are 
good relatively, and those that are good absolutely and essentially : 
that, in our conformity to these, God is most glorified, and we are 
made most happy. 


3. TYVHE third property or effect whereby religion dis- 
covers its own excellency, is this; That it directs 
and enables a man to propound to himself the best end and 
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scope of life, viz. The glory of God, the highest Being, and 
his own assimilation, or becoming like unto God. 

That Christian in whom religion rules powerfully, is 
not so low in his ambitions as to pursue any of the things 
of this world as his ultimate end: his soul is too big for 
earthly designs and interests; but, understanding himself 
to come from God, he is continually returning to Him 
again. It is not worthy of the mind of man to pursue 
any perfection lower than its own, or to aim at any end 
more ignoble than itself. There is nothing that more 
straitens and confines the freeborn soul than the particu- 
larity, indigency, and penury of that end which it pursues: 
when it complies most of all with this lower world, as is 
well observed by an excellent philosopher ;—‘the true 
nobleness and freedom of it is then most disputable,’ and 
the title it holds to true liberty becomes most litigious’. 
It never more slides and degenerates from itself, than 
when it becomes enthralled to some particular interest: 
as, on the other side, it never acts more freely or fully, 
than when it extends itself upon the most universal end. 
Every thing is so much the more noble, quo longiores 
habet fines, as was well observed by Cicero. -As low ends 
debase a man’s spirit, supplant and rob it of its birthright; 
so the highest and last end raises and ennobles it, and 
enlarges it into a more universal and comprehensive capa- 
city of enjoying that one unbounded goodness, which is 
God Himself: it makes it spread and dilate itself in the 
infinite sphere of the Divine Being and blessedness; it 
makes it live in the fulness of Him that fills all in all. 

Every thing is most properly such as the end is which 
is aimed at: the mind of man is always shaping itself into 
a conformity, as much as may bo, to that which is his end; 
and the nearer it draws to it in the achievement thereof, 
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the greater likeness it bears to it. There is a plastic virtue, 
a secret energy, issuing forth from that which the mind 
propounds to itself as its end, to mould and fashion it 
according to its own model. The soul is always stamped 
with the same characters as are engraven upon the end it 
aims at; and, while it converses with it, and sets itself before 
it, ‘it is turned as wax to the seal',’ to use that phrase in 
Job. Man’s soul conceives all its thoughts and imagina- 
tions before his end, as Laban’s ewes did their young, 
before the rods in the watering-troughs*. He that pur- 
sues any worldly interest or earthly thing as his end, 
becomes himself also -yewdys—‘ earthly :’ and the more the 
soul directs itself to God, the more it becomes Oeoedys— 
‘godlike, deriving a print of that glory and beauty upon 
itself with which it converseth, as it is excellently set forth 
by the apostle: ‘But we all, with open face, beholding, as 
in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory’.’ That spirit of ambi- 
tion and popularity, that so violently transports the minds 
of men into a pursuit of vain-glory, makes them as vain 
as that popular air they live upon: the spirit of this world, 
that draws forth a man’s designs after worldly interests, 
makes him as unstable, inconstant, tumultuous, and per- 
plexed a thing as the world is. On the contrary, the 
spirit of true religion, steering and directing the mind and 
life to God, makes it a uniform, stable, and quiet thing, 
as God Himself is: it is only true goodness in the soul of 
man, guiding it steadily and uniformly towards God, 
directing it and all its actions to the one last end and chief 
good, that can give it a true consistency and composedness 
within itself. 

All self-seeking and self-love do but imprison the soul, 
and confine it to its own home: the mind of a good man 
is too noble, too big for such a particular life; he hath 
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learned to despise his own being, in comparison of that 
uncreated beauty and goodness, which is so infinitely 
transcendent to himself or any created thing; he reckons 
upon his choice and best affections and designs, as too 
choice and precious a treasure to be spent upon such a 
poor sorry thing as himself, or upon any thing else but 
God Himself. 

This was the life of Christ, and is, in some degree, the 
life of every one that partakes of the Spirit of Christ. Such 
Christians seek not their own glory, but the glory of Him 
that sent them into this world: they know they were 
brought forth into this world, not to set up or drive a 
trade for themselves, but to serve the will and pleasure of 
Him that made them, and to finish that work He hath 
appointed them. It were not worth the while to have 
been born or to live, had it been only for such a penu- 
rious end as ourselves are: it is most godlike, and best 
suits with the spirit of religion, for a Christian to live 
wholly to God, to live the life of God, ‘having his own 
life hid with Christ in God'; and thus, in a sober sense, 
he becomes deified. This indeed is such a Qé¢wars—‘ deifi- 
cation’—as is not transacted merely upon the stage of 
fancy, by arrogance and presumption, but in the highest 
powers of the soul, by a living and quickening spirit of 
true religion there, uniting God and the soul together in 
unity of affections, will, and end. 

I should now pass from this to another particular; 
but, because many are apt to misapprehend the notion 
of God’s glory, and flatter themselves with their pretended 
and imaginary aiming at the glory of God, I think it 
may be of good use, a little further and more distinctly, 
to unfold the design that a religious mind pursues, in 
directing itsclf and all its actions to God. We are, there- 
fore, to consider, that this doth not consist in some trans: 
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ient thoughts of God and His glory, as the end we pro- 
pound to ourselves in any undertakings: a man does not 
direct all his actions to the glory of God by forming a 
conception in his mind, or stirring up a strong imagina- 
tion upon any action, that that must be for the glory of 
God: it is not the thinking of God’s glory that is glori- 
fying of Him. As all other parts of religion may be 
apishly acted over by fancy and imagination, so also may 
the internal parts of religion many times be acted over 
with much seeming grace by our fancy and passions; 
these often love to be drawing the pictures of religion, 
and use their best arts to render them more beautiful and 
pleasing. But though true practical religion derives its 
force and beauty through all the lower powers of a man’s 
soul, yet hath it not its rise nor throne there: as religion 
consists not in a form of words which signify nothing, so 
neither doth it consist in a set of fancies or internal ap- 
prehensions. Our Saviour hath best taught what it is to 
live to God’s glory, or to glorify God, viz. To be fruitful 
in all holiness, and to live so as that our lives may shine 
with His grace spreading itself through our whole man!'. 
We rather glorify God by entertaining the impressions 
of His glory upon us, than by communicating any kind 
of glory to Him. Then does a good man become the 
tabernacle of God, wherein the divine Shechinah does 
rest, and which the Divine glory fills, when the frame of 
his mind and life is wholly according to that idea and 
pattern which he receives from the mount®. We best 
glorify Him when we grow most like to Him: and we 
then act most for His glory, when a true spirit of sanctity, 
justice, meekness, &c. runs through all our actions; when 
we so live in the world as becomes those that converse 
with the great Mind and Wisdom of the whole world; with 


1 ‘Herein is my Father glorified, that ? Asitis said of the material taber- 
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that Almighty Spirit that made, supports, and governs 
all things; with that Being from whence all good flows, 
and in which there is no spot, stain, or shadow of evil; 
and so, being captivated and overcome by the sense of the 
Divine loveliness and goodness, we endeavour to be like 
Him, and conform ourselves, as much as may be, to Him. 

When God seeks His own glory, He does not so much 
endeavour after anything without Himself. He did not 
bring this stately fabric of the universe into being, that 
He might, for such a monument of His mighty power 
and beneficence, gain some panegyrics or applause from 
a little of that fading breath which He had made. Neither 
was that gracious contrivance of restoring lapsed men to 
Himself a plot to get Himself some eternal hallelujahs, 
as if He had so ardently thirsted after the lays of glorified 
spirits, or desired a choir of souls to sing forth His praises. 
Neither was it to let the world see how magnificent He 
was. No: it is His own internal glory that He most 
loves, and the communication thereof which He seeks: 
as Plato sometimes speaks of the Divine love, it arises 
not out of indigency, as created love does, but out of 
fulness and redundancy: it is an overflowing fountain, 
and that love which descends upon created being is a free 
efflux from the Almighty source of love: and it is well- 
pleasing to Him that those creatures which He hath 
made should partake of it. Though God cannot seek His 
own glory so as if He might acquire any addition to 
Himself, yet He may seek it so as to communicate it out 
of Himself. It was a good maxim of Plato—re Oe@ ovdels 
pOovos"' which is better stated by St James, ‘God giveth 
to all men liberally, and upbraideth not*? And by that 
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glory of His, which He loves to impart to His creatures, 
I understand those stamps and impressions of wisdom, 
justice, patience, mercy, love, peace, joy, and other divine 
gifts, which He bestows freely upon the minds of men. 
And thus God triumphs in His own glory, and takes 
pleasure in the communication of it. 

As God’s seeking His own glory in respect of us, is 
most properly the flowing forth of His goodness upon us: 
so our seeking the glory of God is most properly our en- 
deavouring after a participation of His goodness, and an 
earnest incessant pursuing after Divine perfection. When 
God becomes so great in our eyes, and all created things 
so little, that we reckon upon nothing as worthy of our 
aims or ambitions, but a serious participation of the 
Divine nature, and the exercise of Divine virtues, love, 
joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, goodness, and the like; 
when the soul, beholding the infinite beauty and loveli- 
ness of the Divinity, and then looking down and behold- 
ing all created perfection mantled over with darkness, is 
ravished into love and admiration of that never-setting 
brightness, and endeavours after the greatest resemblance 
of God in justice, love, and goodness; when, conversing 
with Him év jovxw erapa—by a secret feeling of the vir- 
tue, sweetness, and power of His goodness, we endeavour 
to assimilate ourselves to Him: then we may be said to 
glorify Him indeed'. God seeks no glory but His own; 
and we have none of our own to give Him. God in all 
things seeks Himself and His own glory, as finding no- 
thing better than Himself; and when we love Him above 
all things, and endeavour to be most like Him, we declare 
plainly that we count nothing better than He is. 

I doubt we are too nice logicians sometimes, in distin- 
guishing between the glory of God and our own salvation. 
We cannot, in a true sense, seek our own salvation more 
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than the glory of God, which triumphs most, and dis- 
covers itself most effectually, in the salvation of souls; 
for, indeed, this salvation is nothing else but a true par- 
ticipation of the Divine nature. Heaven is nota thing 
without us, nor is happiness anything distinct from a true 
conjunction of the mind with God in a secret feeling of 
His goodness, and reciprocation of affection to Him, 
wherein the Divine glory most unfolds itself. And there 
is nothing that a soul, touched with any serious sense of 
God, can more earnestly thirst after, or seek with more 
strength of affection than this. Then shall we be happy, 
when God comes to be all in all in us. To love God 
above ourselves is not, indeed, so properly to love Him 
above the salvation of our souls, as if these were distinct 
things; but it is to love Him above all our own sinful 
affections, and above our particular beings, and to con-. 
form ourselves to Him. And as that which is good re- 
latively, and in order to us!, is so much the better, by 
how much the more it is commensurate and conformed to 
us: so, on the other side, that which is good absolutely 
and essentially, requires that our minds and affections 
should, as far as may be, be commensurate and conformed 
to it: and herein is God most glorified, and we made 
happy. As we cannot truly love the first and highest 
good while we serve a design upon it, and subordinate it 
to ourselves: so neither is our own salvation consistent 
with any such sordid, pinching, and particular love. We 
cannot be completely blessed, till the idea boni, or the 
ipsum bonum, which is God, exercise its sovereignty over 
all the faculties of our souls, rendering them as like to 
itself as may consist with their proper capacity. 

[See more of this in the Discourse of the Existence 
and Nature of God, Chap. tv. | 


* See the Discourse of the Existence and Nature of God, Chap. rx, 
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CHAPTER: VI: 


The fourth property or effect discovering the excellency of religion, viz. 
That it begets the greatest serenity and composedness of mind, and 
brings the truest contentment, the purest and most satisfying joy and 
pleasure to every holy soul. God, as being that uniform chief good, 
and the one last end, does attract and fia the soul. Wicked men dis- 
tracted through a multiplicity of objects and ends. How the restless 
appetite of our wills after some supreme good leads to the knowledge, 
as of a Deity, so of the unity of a Deity. How the joys and delights 
of good men differ from, and far excel, those of the wicked. The 
constancy and tranquillity of the spirits of good men in reference to 
external troubles. All perturbations of the mind arise from an in- 
ward, rather than an-outward, cause. The method of the’ Stoics for 
attaining drapagia and true rest examined, and the insufficiency of 
it discovered. A further illustration of what has been said concerning 
the peaceful and happy state of good men, from the contrary state of 
the wicked. 


4. sles fourth property and effect of true religion, 

wherein it expresseth its own nobleness is this: 
That it begets the greatest serenity, constancy, and com- 
posedness of mind, and brings the truest contentment, the 
most satisfying joy ‘and pleasure, the purest and most 
divine sweetness and pleasure to the spirits of good men. 
Every good man, in whom religion rules, is at peace and 
unity with himself, is as a city compacted together. Grace 
doth more and more reduce all the faculties of the soul 
into a perfect subjection and subordination to itself. The 
union and conjunction of the soul with God, that primi- 
tive Unity, is that which is the alone original and foun- 
tain of all peace, and the centre of rest: as the further any 
being slides from God, the more it breaks into discords 
within itself, as not having any centre within itself, which 
might collect and unite all the faculties thereof to itself, 
and so knit them up together in a sweet confederacy 
amongst themselves. God only is such an Almighty 
goodness as can attract all the powers in man’s soul to 
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itself, as being an object transcendently adequate to the 
largest capacities of any created being, and so unite man 
perfectly to Himself, in the true enjoyment of one uni- 
form and simple good. 

It must be one last end and supreme good that can 
fix man’s mind, which otherwise will be tossed up and 
down in perpetual uncertainties, and become as many 
several things, as those poor particularities are which it 
meets with. A wicked man’s life is so distracted by a 
multiplicity of ends and objects, that it never is, nor can 
be, consistent with itself, nor continue in any composed, 
settled frame: it is the most intricate, irregular, and con- 
fused thing in the world, no one part of it agreeing with 
another, because the whole is not firmly knit together, by 
the power of some one last end running through all. 
Whereas the life of a good man is under the sweet com- 
mand of one supreme goodness and last end. This alone 
is that living form and soul which, running through all 
the powers of the mind and actions of life, collects all 
together into one fair and beautiful system, making all 
that variety conspire into perfect unity; whereas else, all 
would fall asunder like the members of a dead body, when 
once the soul is gone, all the little particles flitting each 
from the rest. It was a good maxim of Pythagoras, 
quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus, Oportet etiam hominem 
unum fieri!, A divided mind and a multiform life speak 
the greatest disparagement that may be: it is only the 
intermediation of one last end, that can reconcile a man 
perfectly to himself and his own happiness. This is the 
best temper and composedness of the soul, Stav els ov xal 
cis play ouodoryiav evwO7, as Plotinus speaks,—when by a 
conjunction with one chief good and last end it is drawn 
up in a unity and consent with itself; when all the facul- 
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ties of the soul, with their several issues and motions, 
though never so many in themselves, like so many lines, 
meet together, in one and the same centre’. It is not 
one and the same goodness that always actuates the facul- 
ties of a wicked man; but as many several images and 
pictures of goodness as a quick and working fancy can 
represent to him; which so divide his affections, that he 
is no one thing within himself, but tossed hither and thi- 
ther by the most independent principles and imaginations 
that may be. But a good man hath singled out the 
supreme goodness, which, by an omnipotent sweetness, 
draws all his affections after it, and so makes them all, 
with the greatest complacency, conspire together in the 
pursuit and embraces of it. Were there not some infinite 
and self-sufficient goodness, and that perfectly one—apyixy 
novas—as Simplicius doth phrase it, man would be a most 
miserably distracted creature. As the restless appetite 
within man, after some infinite and sovereign good (with- 
out the enjoyment of which it could never be satisfied), 
does commend unto us the notion of a Deity; so the per- 
petual distractions and divisions that would arise in the 
soul upon a plurality of deities, may seem no less to evince 
the unity of that Deity. Were not this chief good per- 
fectly one, were there any other equal to it, man’s soul 
would hang in equilibrio, equally poised, equally desiring 
the enjoyment of both, but moving to neither; like a 
piece of iron between two loadstones of equal virtue. But 
when religion enters into the soul, it charms all its rest- 
less rage and violent appetite, by discovering to it the 
universal fountain-fulness of one supreme Almighty good- 
ness; and, leading it out of itself into a conjunction there- 
with, it lulls it into the most undisturbed rest and quiet- 
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ness in the lap of divine enjoyment; where it meets with 
full contentment, and rests adequately satisfied in the 
fruition of the infinite, uniform, and essential goodness 
and loveliness, the true A’rexador, that is not +7 mev Kadov, 
7H dé ov Kaddv, aA Odov ot ddov Kaddv, aS & noble philo- 
sopher doth well express it’. 

The peace which a religious soul is possessed of, is 
such a ‘peace as passeth all understanding: the joy that 
it meets with in the ways of holiness is ‘unspeakable and 
full of glory.’ The delights and sweetnesses, that accom- 
pany a religious life, are of a purer and more excellent 
nature than the pleasures of worldly men. The spirit 
of a good man is too pure and refined a thing than to 
delight itself in the thick mire of earthly and sensual 
pleasures, in which carnal men roll and tumble themselves 
with so much greediness: Non admittit ad volatum aceipi- 
trem suum in terra pulverulenta, as the Arabic proverb 
hath it’. It speaks the degeneration of any soul whatso- 
ever, that it should desire to incorporate itself with any of 
the gross, dregey, sensual delights here below. But a 
soul, purified by religion from all earthly dregs, delights 
to mingle itself only with things that are most divine and 
spiritual. There is nothing that can beget any pleasure 
or sweetness, but in some harmonical faculty which hath 
some kindred and acquaintance with it. As it is in 
the senses, so in every other faculty, there is a natural 
kind of science whereby it can single out its own proper 
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object from every thing else, and is better able to define 
it to itself than the most exact artist in the world can 3; and 
when once it hath found it out, it presently feels itself so 
perfectly fitted and matched by it, that it dissolves into 
secret joy and pleasure in the entertainment of it. True 
delight and joy is begotten by the conjunction of some 
discerning faculty with its proper object. The proper 
objects for a mind and spirit are divine and immaterial 
things, with which it hath the greatest affinity, and there- 
fore triumphs most in its converse with them; as it is well 
observed by Seneca’; and when it converseth most with 
these high and noble objects, it behaves itself most grace- 
fully, and lives most becoming itself; and it lives also 
most deliciously, nor can it any where else be better pro- 
vided for, or, indeed, fare so well. A good man disdains 
to be beholden to the wit, or art, or industry of any crea- 
ture to find him out, and bring him in a constant revenue 
and maintenance for his joy and pleasure: the language 
of his heart is that of the Psalmist; ‘Lord, lift Thou up 
the light of Thy countenance upon me?.’ Religion always 
carries a sufficient provision of joy and sweetness along 
with it to maintain itself withal: ‘The ways of wisdom 
are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace’.’ 
Religion is no sullen stoicism or oppressing melancholy ; 
it is no inthralling tyranny exercised over those noble and 
vivacious affections of love and delight, as those men that 
were never acquainted with the life of it may imagine; 
but it is full of a vigorous and masculine delight and joy, 
and such as advances and ennobles the soul, and does not 
weaken or dispirit the life and power of it, as sensual and 
earthly joys do, when the soul, unacquainted with religion, 
is enforced to give entertainment to these gross and 
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earthly things, for the want of enjoyment of some better 
good. The spirit of a good man may justly behave itself 
with a noble disdain to all terrene pleasures, because it 
knows where to mend its fare: it is the same Almighty 
and eternal goodness which is the happiness of God, and 
of all good men. The truly religious soul affects nothing 
primarily and fundamentally but God Himself: his con- 
tentment, even in the midst of his worldly employments, 
is in the sun of the divine favour that shines upon him: 
this is as the manna that lies upon the top of all outward 
blessings, which his spirit gathers up and feeds upon with 
delight. Religion consists not in a toilsome drudgery 
about some bodily exercises and external performances ; 
nor is it only the spending of ourselves in such attend- 
ances upon God, and services to Him, as are only accom- 
modated to this life, though every employment for God is 
both amiable and honourable: but there is something of our 
religion that interests us in a present possession of that 
‘joy which is unspeakable and full of glory:’ which leads 
us into the porch of heaven, and to the confines of eter- 
nity. It sometimes carries up the soul into a mount of 
transfiguration, or to the top of Pisgah, where it may take 
a prospect of the promised land, and gives it a map or 
scheme of its future inheritance: it gives it sometimes 
some anticipations of blessedness, some foretastes of those 
joys, those rivers of pleasure which run at God’s right 
hand for evermore. 

T might further add, as a mantissa to this present 
argument, the tranquillity and composedness of a good 
man’s spirit in reference to all external molestations. Re- 
ligion, having made a thorough pacification of the soul 
within itself, renders it impregnable to all outward as- 
saults; so that it is at rest, and lives securely in the midst 
of all those boisterous storms and tempests, which make 
such violent impressions upon the spirits of wicked men. 
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Here, the Stoics have stated the case aright, that all per- 
turbations of the mind arise not properly from an out- 
ward but an inward cause: it is not an outward evil, 
but an inward imagination, bred in the womb of the 
soul itself, that molests and grieves it. The more the 
soul is restored to itself, and lives at the height of its own 
being, the more easily may it disdain and despise any 
design or combination against it by the most blustering 
giants in the world. A Christian that enjoys himself in 
God, will not be beholden to the world’s fair and gentle 
usage, for the composedness of his mind; no: he enjoys 
that peace and tranquillity within himself, which no crea- 
ture can bestow upon him, or take from him. 

But the Stoics were not so happy in their notions 
about the way to true rest and composedness of spirit. 
It is not (by their leave) the soul’s collecting and gather- 
ing up itself within the circumference of its own essence; 
nor is it a rigid restraining and keeping in its own issues 
and motions within the confines of its own natural en- 
dowments, which is able to confer upon it that arapatia, 
and composedness of mind, which they so much idolize, 
as the supreme and only bliss of man, and render it free 
from all kind of perturbations: for, by what we find in 
Seneca and others, it appears that the Stoics, seeking an 
autarchy within themselves, and being loath to be beholden 
to God for their happiness, but that each of them might 
be as God, self-sufficient, and happy in the enjoyment of 
himself, endeavoured, by their sour doctrine and a rigid 
discipline over their souls, their severities against passions 
and all those restless motions in the soul after some 
higher good, to attain a complete drapafia, and a full 
contentment within themselves. But herein, they missed 
the true method of finding rest to themselves, it being the 
union of the soul with God, that uniform, simple, and 
unbounded good, which is the sole original of all true, 
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inward peace. Neither were it a happiness worth the 
having, for a mind, like a hermit sequestered from all 
things else, by a recession into itself, to spend an eternity 
in self-converse, and the enjoyment of such a diminutive, 
superficial, nothing as itself is, and must necessarily be to 
itself, It is only peculiar to God to be happy in Himself 
alone; and God, who has been more liberal in His pro- 
visions for man, hath created in man such a spring of 
restless motion, that, with the greatest impatience, forceth 
him out of himself, and violently tosseth him to and fro, 
till he come to fix himself upon some solid and self- 
subsistent goodness. Could a man find himself with- 
drawn from all terrene and material things, and perfectly 
retired into himself; were the whole world sp quiet and 
calm about him, as not to offer to make the least attempt 
upon the composedness and constancy of his mind; might 
he be so well entertained at his own home, as to find no 
frowns, no sour looks from his own conscience; might he 
have that security from heaven, that God would not dis- 
quiet his fancied tranquillity, by imbittering his thoughts 
with any dreadful apprehensions; yet he should find 
something within him that would not let him be at rest, 
but would rend him from himself, and toss him from his 
own foundation and consistency. There is an insatiable 
appetite in the soul of man, like a greedy lion hunting 
after his prey, that would render him impatient of his 
own pinching penury, and could never satisfy itself with 
such a thin and spare diet as he finds at home. There 
are two principal faculties in the soul which, like two 
daughters of the horseleech, are always crying, Give, give: 
these are those hungry vultures which, if they cannot 
find their prey abroad, return and gnaw the soul itself: 
‘where the carcase is, there will the eagles be gathered 
together.’ By this, we may see how unavailable to the 
attaining of true rest and peace that conceit of the Stoics 
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was, who supposed the only way and method hereto was 
this, to confine the soul thus monastically to its own 
home. We read in the gospel of such a question of our 
Saviour’s: ‘What went ye out into the wilderness to 
see’?’? we may invert it: ‘What do you return within to 
see? A soul confined within the private and narrow 
cell of its own particular being?’ Such a soul deprives 
itself of all that Almighty, and essential glory and good- 
ness which shines round about it, which spreads itself 
through the whole universe—I say, it deprives itself of all 
this, for the enjoying of such a poor, petty, and dimi- 
nutive thing as itself is, which yet it can never enjoy 
truly in such a retiredness. 

We have seen the peaceful and happy state of the 
truly religious: but it is otherwise with wicked and irre- 
ligious men. ‘There is no peace to the wicked; but they 
are like the troubled sea, when it cannot rest, whose 
waters cast up mire and dirt?;’ as it is expressed by the 
prophet Isaiah. The mind of a wicked man is like the 
sea, when it roars and rages through the striving of 
several contrary winds upon it. Furious lusts and wild 
passions within, as they war against heaven and the more 
noble and divine part of the soul, so do they war amongst 
themselves, maintaining perpetual contests, and contend- 
ing which shall be the greatest: scelera dissident. These, 
indeed, are the Cadmus-brood rising out of the serpent’s 
teeth, ready armed one against another; whence it is that 
the soul of a wicked man becomes a very uninhabitable 
and incommodious place to itself, full of disquietude and 
trouble, through the many contests and civil commotions 
maintained within it. The minds of wicked men are like 
those disconsolate and desolate spirits which our Saviour 
speaks of, which, being cast out of their habitation, wan- 
der up and down through dry and desert places, seeking 
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rest but finding none’. The soul that finds not some 
solid and self-sufficient good to centre itself upon, is a 
boisterous and restless thing; and, being without God, it 
wanders up and down the world, destitute, afflicted, tor- 
mented with vehement hunger and thirst after some satis- 
fying good; and, as any one shall bring it tidings, ‘Lo 
here, or, Lo there is good,’ it presently goes out towards 
it, and, with a swift and speedy flight, hastens after it. 
The sense of an inward indigency doth stimulate and en- 
force it to seek its contentment without itself, and so it 
wanders up and down from one creature to another; and 
thus becomes distracted by a multiplicity of objects. And 
while it cannot find some one and only object upon which, 
as being perfectly adequate to its capacities, it may wholly 
bestow itself; while it is tossed with restless and vehe- 
ment motions of desire and love, through a world of 
painted beauties, false, glozing excellencies; courting all, 
but matching nowhere; violently hurried everywhere, but 
finding nowhere oljectum par amori; while it converseth 
only with these pinching particularities here below, and 
is not yet acquainted with the universal goodness; it is 
certainly far from true rest and satisfaction, from a fixed, 
composed temper of spirit; but being distracted by multi- 
plicity of objects and ends, there can never be any firm 
and stable peace or friendship at home, amongst all its 
powers and faculties; nor can there be a firm amity and 
friendship abroad betwixt wicked men themselves, as 
Aristotle concludes in his Ethics, because all vice is so 
multiform and inconsistent a thing; and so there can be 
no true concatenation of affections and ends between 
them. Whereas, in all good men, virtue and goodness is 
one form and soul to them all, that unites them together ; 
and there is the one, simple, and uniform good, that 
guides and governs them all. They are not as a ship, 
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tossed in the tumultuous ocean of this world, without any 
compass at all to steer by; but they direct their course by 
the certain guidance of the one last end, as the true pole- 
star of all their motion. But while the soul lies benighted 
in a thick ignorance, as it is with wicked men, and be- 
holds not some stable and eternal good towards which it 
may move; though it may, by the strength of that prin- 
ciple of activeness within itself, spend itself perpetually 
with swift and giddy motions; yet will it be always con- 
testing with secret disturbances, and cannot act but with 
many reluctancies, as not finding an object equal to the 
force and strength of its vast affections to act upon. 

By what hath been said, may appear the vast differ- 
ence between the ways of sin and of holiness. Inward 
distractions and disturbances, ‘tribulation and anguish 
upon every soul that doth evil: but to every man that 
worketh good, glory, honour, and peace!, inward com- 
posedness and tranquillity of spirit, pure and divine joys, 
far excelling all sensual pleasures; in a word, true con- 
tentment of spirit, and full satisfaction in God, whom the 
pious soul loves above all things, and longs still after a 
nearer enjoyment of Him. I shall conclude this parti- 
cular with that with which Plotinus concludes his book— 
That the life of holy and divine men is Bios avydovos rev 
Thee, Puyn povov rpos wovor—‘a, life not touched with these 
vanishing delights of time, but a flight of the soul alone 
to God’. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The fifth property or effect discovering the eacellency of religion, viz. 
That it advanceth the soul to a holy boldness and humble familiarity 
with God, and to a comfortable confidence concerning the love of God 
toward it, and its own salvation. Fearfulness, consternation of mind, 
and frightful passions, are consequent upon sin and guilt. These, 
together with the most dismal deportments of trembling and amazement, 
are agreeable to the nature of the devil, who delights to be served in 
this manner by his worshippers. Love, joy, and hope, are most agree- 
able to the nature of God, and most pleasing to Him. The right ap- 
prehensions of God are such as are apt to beget love to God, delight 
and confidence in Him. A true Christian is more for a solid and 
well-grounded peace, than for high raptures and feelings of joy. 
How a Christian should endeavour after the assurance of his salvation. 
That he should not importunately expect or desire some extraordinary 
manifestations of God to him, but rather look after the manifestation 
of the life of God within him, the foundation or beginning of heaven 
and salvation in his own soul. That self-resignation, and the sub- 
duing of our own wills, are greatly available to obtain assurance. The 
vanity and absurdity of that opinion, viz. That in a perfect resignation 
of our wills to God’s will, a man should be content with his own 
damnation, and to be the subject of eternal wrath in hell, if it should 
so please God. 


5: cee Jifth property or effect, whereby true religion 

discovers its own nobleness and excellency, is this; 
That it advanceth the soul to a holy boldness and humble 
familiarity with God, as also a well-grounded hope, and 
comfortable confidence, concerning the love of God toward 
it, and its own salvation. The truly religious soul main- 
tains a humble and sweet familiarity with God; and, with 
great alacrity of spirit, without any consternation and 
servility of spirit, is enabled to look upon the glory and 
majesty of the Most High: but sin and wickedness is 
pregnant with fearfulness and horror. That trembling 
and consternation of mind which possesses wicked men, 
is nothing else but the offspring of darkness, an” Eurovca 
begotten in corrupt and irreligious hearts. While men 
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‘walk in darkness,’ and ‘are of the night,’ as the apostle 
speaks, then only is it that they are vexed with those 
ugly and ghastly popudves that terrify and torment them. 
But when once the day breaks, and true religion opens 
herself upon the soul, like the eyelids of the morning, then 
all those shadows and frightful apparitions flee away. As 
all light, and love, and joy, descend from above, from the 
Father of Lights; so all darkness, and fearfulness, and de- 
spair, are from below: they arise from corrupt and earthly 
minds, and are like those gross vapours arising from this 
earthly globe, that, not being able to get up towards 
heaven, spread themselves about the circumference of 
that body where they were first begotten, infesting it 
with darkness, and generating into thunder and lightning, 
clouds and tempests. But the higher a Christian as- 
cends é« rov omndatov—above this dark dungeon of the 
body; the more that religion prevails within him, the 
more then shall he find himself, as it were, in a clear 
heaven, in a region that is calm and serene; and the 
more will those black and dark affections of fear and 
despair vanish away, and those clear and bright affections 
of love, and joy, and hope, break forth in their strength 
and lustre. 

The devil, who is the prince of darkness and the great 
tyrant, delights to be served with ghastly affections, and 
the most dismal deportments of trembling and astonish- 
ment; as having nothing at all of amiableness or excel- 
lency in him to commend himself to his worshippers. 
Slavery and servility (that ydwrrexopoy ris Yuxns, as 
Longinus truly calls it) is the badge and livery of the 
devil’s religion’: hence those gpura msvorjpia? of the 
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heathens, performed with much trembling and horror. 
But God, who is the supreme goodness, and both essential 
love and loveliness, takes most pleasure in those sweet 
and delightful affections of the soul, viz. love, joy, and 
hope, which are most correspondent to His own nature. 
The ancient superstition of the heathens was always very 
nice and curious, in honouring every one of their gods 
with sacrifices and rites most agreeable to their natures: 
I am sure there is no incense, no offering which we can 
present to God, so sweet, so acceptable to Him as our 
love, and delight, and confidence in Him; and when He 
comes into the souls of men, He makes these His throne, 
His place of rest, as finding the greatest agreeableness 
therein to His own essence. A. good man, that finds 
himself made partaker of the Divine nature, and trans- 
formed into the image of God, infinitely takes pleasure in 
God, as being ‘altogether lovely, according to that in 
Canticles, Totus ipse est desiderta!; and his ‘meditation 
of God is sweet unto him?” St John, that lay in the 
bosom of Christ, who came from the bosom of the Father, 
and perfectly understood His eternal essence, hath given 
us the fullest description that he could make of Him, 
when he tells us that ‘God is love; and he that dwelleth 
in God, dwelleth in love’;’ and, reposing himself in the 
bosom of an Almighty goodness, where he finds nothing 
but love and loveliness, he now displays all the strength 
and beauty of those his choicest and most precious 
affections of love, and joy, and confidence: his soul is 
now at ease, and rests in peace, neither is there anything 
to make afraid: he is got beyond all those powers of 
darkness which give such continual alarms in this lower 
world, and are always troubling the earth: he is got above 
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all fears and despairs: he is in a bright, clear region, above 
clouds and tempests—infra se despicit nubes. There is 
no frightful terribleness in the supreme Majesty. That 
we apprehend God at any time in such a dismayed man- 
ner, must not at all be made an argument of His nature, 
but of our sinfulness and weakness. The sun in the 
heavens always was, and always will be, a globe of 
light and brightness, howsoever a purblind eye is rather 
dazzled than enlightened by it. There is an inward sense 
in man’s soul, which, were it once awakened and excited 
with an inward taste and relish of the Divinity, could 
better define God to him than all the world else. It is 
the sincere Christian that so tastes and sees how good 
and sweet the Lord is, as none else does: ‘The God of 
hope fills him with all joy and peace in believing,’ so that 
he ‘abounds in hope!,’ as the apostle speaks. He quietly 
reposes himself in God; ‘his heart is fixed, trusting in 
the Lord’;’ he is more for a solid peace, and settled calm 
of spirit, than for high raptures and feelings of joy, or 
extraordinary manifestations of God to him; he does not 
passionately desire, nor importunately expect such things; 
he rather looks after the manifestations of the goodness 
and power of God within him, in subduing all in his soul 
that is unlike and contrary to God, and forming him into 
His image and likeness. 

Though I think it worthy of a Christian to endeavour 
after the assurance of his own salvation; yet, perhaps, it 
might be the safest way to moderate his curiosity of 
prying into God’s book of life, and to stay a while until 
he sees himself within the confines of salvation itself. 
Should a man hear a voice from heaven, or see a vision 
from the Almighty, to testify unto him the love of God 
towards him; yet, methinks, it were more desirable to 
find a revelation of all from within, arising up from the 
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bottom and centre of a man’s own soul, in the real and 
internal impressions of a godlike nature upon his own 
spirit; and thus to find the foundation and beginning 
of heaven and happiness within himself: it were more 
desirable to see the crucifying of our own will, the mor- 
tifying of the mere animal life, and to see a Divine life 
rising up in the room of it, as a sure pledge and inchoation 
of immortality and happiness, the very essence of which 
consists in a perfect conformity, and cheerful compliance 
of all the powers of our souls, with the will of God. 

The best way of gaining a well-grounded assurance 
of the Divine love is this—for a man to overcome himself 
and his own will: ‘To him that overcometh shall be given 
that white stone, and in it the new name written, which 
no man knoweth but he that receiveth it'’ He that be- 
holds the Sun of Righteousness arising in the horizon 
of his soul with healing in its wings, and chasing away 
all that misty darkness of his own self-will and passions; 
such a one desires not now the star-light to know whether 
it be day or not, nor cares he to pry into heaven's secrets, 
and to search into the hidden rolls of eternity, there to 
see the whole plot of his salvation; for he views it trans- 
acted upon the inward stage of his own soul, and, reflect- 
ing upon himself, he may behold a heaven opened from 
within, and a throne set up in his soul, and an Almighty 
Saviour sitting upon it, and reigning within him: he now 
finds the kingdom of heaven within him, and sees that 
it is not a thing merely reserved for him without him, 
being already made partaker of the sweetness and efticacy 
of it. What the Jews say of the Spirit of Prophecy, 
may not unfitly be applicd to the Holy Ghost, the true 
Comforter, dwelling in the minds of good men, as a sure 
carnest of their eternal inheritance; *The Spirit resides 
not but upon a man of fortitude?——one that gives proof 

1 Revel. ii. 17. 
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of this fortitude in subduing his own self-will and his 
affections. We read of Elisha, that he was fain to call 
for a musical instrument, and one to play before him, to 
allay the heat of his passions, before he could converse 
with the prophetical spirit. The Holy Spirit is too pure 
and gentle a thing to dwell in a mind muddied and dis- 
turbed by those impure dregs, those thick fogs and mists 
that arise from our self-will and passions: our prevailing 
over these is the best way to cherish the Holy Spirit, 
by which we may be sealed unto the day of redemption. 

To conclude this particular. It is a venturous and 
rugged guess and conceit which some men have, that in 
a perfect resignation of our wills to the Divine will, a man 
should be content with his own damnation, and to be the 
subject of eternal wrath in hell, if it should so please 
God: which is as impossible as it is for him that infinitely 
thirsts after a true participation of the Divine nature, 
and most earnestly endeavours after a most inward union 
with God in spirit, by a denial of himself and his own 
will, to swell up in self-love, pride, and arrogancy against 
God; the one whereof is the most substantial heaven, 
the other the most real hell; whereas, indeed, by con- 
quering ourselves, we are translated from death to life, 
and the kingdom of God and Heaven is already come 
into us. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The sixth property or effect discover iny the eacellency of religion, viz. That 
it spiritualizes material things, and carries up the souls of good men 
from sensible and earthly things, to things intellectual and divine. 
There are lesser and fuller representations of God in the creatures. 
To converse with God in the creation, and to puss out of the sensible 
world into the intellectual, is most effectually taught by religion. 
Wicked men converse not with God, as shining out in the creatures ; they 
converse with them in a sensual and unspiritual manner. Religion 
does spiritualize the creation to good men: i teaches them to look at 
any perfections or excellencies in themselves and others, not so much as 
theirs or others, but as so many beams flowing from one and the same 
Jountain of light; to love them all in God, and God in all—the uni- 
versal goodness in a particular being. A good man enjoys and de- 
lights in whatsoever good he sees otherwhere, as if it were his own: he 
does not fondly love and esteem either himself or others. The divine 
temper and strain of the ancient philosophy. 


6. ‘ siath property or effect, wherein religion dis- 

covers its own excellency, is this, That it spirit- 
ualizes material things, and so carries up the souls of good 
men from earthly things to things divine, from this sen- 
sible world to the intellectual. 

God made the universe and all the creatures con- 
tained therein, as so many glasses wherein He might 
reflect His own glory: He hath copied forth Himself in 
the creation; and, in this outward world, we may read 
the lovely characters of the Divine gooduess, power, and 
wisdom. In some creatures, there are darker representa- 
tions of God; there are the prints and footsteps of God; 
but in others, there are clearer and fuller representations 
of the Divinity, the face and image of God; according to 
that known saying of the schoolmen, Remotiores similitu- 
dines crcature ad Deum dicuntur vestigium ; propinguiores 
vero wimago. But how to find God here, and feelingly to 
converse with Him, and, being affected with the sense of 
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the Divine glory shining out upon the creation, how to 
pass out of the sensible world into the intellectual, is not 
so effectually taught by that philosophy which professed 
it most, as by true religion: that which knits and unites 
God and the soul together, can best teach it how to 
ascend and descend upon those golden links that unite, as 
it were, the world to God. That Divine wisdom that con- 
trived and beautified this glorious structure, can best 
explain her own art, and carry up the soul back again, in 
these reflected beams, to Him who is the fountain of 
them. Though good men, all of them, are not acquainted 
with all those philosophical notions touching the relation 
between created and the uncreated being; yet may they 
easily find every creature pointing out to that Being, 
whose image and superscription it bears, and climb up 
from those darker resemblances of the Divine wisdom and 
goodness, shining out in different degrees upon several 
creatures, womep avaSaOuors Tici, as the ancients speak’, till 
they sweetly repose themselves in the bosom of the Divi- 
nity: and, while they are thus conversing with this lower 
world, and are viewing ‘the invisible things of God in the 
things that are made’,’ in this visible and outward crea- 
tion they find God, many times, secretly flowing into 
their souls, and leading them silently out of the court of 
the temple into the holy place. But it is otherwise with 
wicked men. They dwell perpetually upon the dark side 
of the creatures, and converse with these things only in a 
gross, sensual, earthly, and unspiritual manner: they are 
so encompassed with the thick and foggy mist of their 
own corruptions, that they cannot see God there, where 
He is most visible: ‘the light shineth in darkness, but the 
darkness comprehendeth it not?:’ their souls are so deeply 
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sunk into that house of clay which they carry about with 
them, that were there nothing of body or bulky matter 
before them, they could find nothing to exercise them- 
selves about. 

But religion, where it is in truth and in power, renews 
the very spirit of our minds, and doth, in a manner, 
spiritualize this outward creation to us, and doth, in a 
more excellent way, perform that which the Peripatetics 
are wont to affirm of their intellectus agens, in purging 
bodily and material things from the feculency and dregs 
of matter, and separating them from those circumstan- 
tiating and straitening conditions of time and place, and 
the like; and teaches the soul to look at those perfections 
which it finds here below, not so much as the perfections 
of this or that body, as they adorn this or that particular 
being, but as they are so many rays issuing forth from 
that first and essential perfection, in which they all meet, 
and embrace one another in the most close friendship. 
Every particular good is a blossom of the first goodness ; 
every created excellency is a beam descending from the 
Father of Lights: and, should we separate all these par- 
ticularities from God, all affection spent upon them would 
be unchaste, and their embraces adulterous. We should 
love all things in God, and God in all things, because He 
is all in all, the beginning and original of being, the 
perfect idea of their goodness, and the end of their motion. 
It is nothing but a thick mist of pride and self-love that 
hinders men’s eyes from beholding that sun which both 
enlightens them and all things else; but when true reli- 
gion begins once to dawn upon men’s souls, and, with its 
shining light, chases away their black night of ignorance; 
then they behold themselves and all things else enlight- 
ened, though in a different way, by one and the same sun, 
and all the powers of their souls fall down before God, 
and ascribe all glory to Ilim. Now it is that a good man 
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is no more solicitous ‘whether this or that good thing be 
mine, or whether my perfections exceed the measure of 
this or that particular creature;’ for whatsoever good he 
beholds anywhere, he enjoys and delights in it as much as 
if it were his own, and whatever he beholds in himself, he 
looks not upon it as his property, but as a common good; 
for all these beams come from one and the same fountain 
and ocean of light, in whom he loves them all with a uni- 
versal love: when his affections run along the stream of 
any created excellencies, whether his own or any one’s 
else, yet they stay not here, but run on till they fall into 
the ocean: they do not settle into a fond love and ad- 
miration, either of his own or any other’s excellencies, but 
he regards them as so many pure effluxes and emanations 
from God, and, in a particular being, loves the universal 
goodness. Sz sciretur a me veritas, sciretur etiam me ilud 
non esse, aut llud non esse mewm, nec a me. 

Thus may a good man walk up and down the world 
as in a garden of spices, and suck a divine sweetness out 
of every flower. There is a twofold meaning in every 
creature, as the Jews speak of their law—a literal and a 
mystical—and the one is but the ground of the other; 
and, as they say of divers pieces of their law, so a good 
man says of everything that his senses offer to him—“‘it 
speaks to his lower part, but it points out something 
above to his mind and spirit’. It is the drowsy and 
muddy spirit of superstition which, being lulled asleep in 
the lap of worldly delights, is fain to set some idol at its 
elbow, something that may jog it, and put it in mind of 
God. Whereas, true religion never finds itself out of the 
infinite sphere of the Divinity, and wherever it finds 
beauty, harmony, goodness, love, ingenuousness, wisdom, 
holiness, justice, and the like, it is ready to say, here, and 
there is God: wheresoever any such perfections shine out, 
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a holy mind climbs up by these sunbeams, and raises 
itself up to God. 

And seeing God hath never thrown the world from 
Himself, but runs through all created essence, containing 
the archetypal ideas of all things in Himself, and from 
thence deriving and imparting several prints of beauty 
and excellency all the world over; a soul that is truly 
Oeoedys, ‘godlike’—a mind that is enlightened from the 
same fountain, and hath its inward senses affected with 
the sweet relishes of divine goodness, cannot but every- 
where behold itself in the midst of that glorious, un- 
bounded Being who is indivisibly everywhere. A good 
man finds every place he treads upon holy ground; to 
him the world is God’s temple; he is ready to say with 
Jacob, ‘How dreadful is this place! this is none other 
but the house of God’. . 

To conclude. It was a degenerate and unworthy spirit 
in that philosophy which first separated and made such 
distances between metaphysical truths and the truths 
of nature; whereas, the first and most ancient wisdom 
amongst the heathens was indeed a philosophical divinity, 
or a divine philosophy, which continued for divers ages; 
but, as men grew worse, their queasy stomachs began to 
loathe it: which made the truly wise Socrates complain 
of the sophists of that age, who began now to corrupt and 
debase it; whereas heretofore the spirit of philosophy was 
more generous and divine, and did more purify and en- 
noble the souls of men, commending intellectual things to 
them, and taking them off from settling upon sensible 
and material things here below, and still exciting them to 
endeavour after the nearest resemblance to God, the su- 
preme goodness and loveliness, and an intimate conjune- 
tion with Him; which, according to the strain of that 
philosophy, was the true happiness of immortal souls, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The seventh and last property or effect discovering the excellency of reli- 
gion, viz. That it raiseth the minds of good men to a due observance 
of, and attendance upon Divine Providence, and enables them to serve 
the will of God, and to acquiesce in it. For a man to serve Provi- 
dence and the will of God entirely, to work with God, and to bring 
himself, and all his actions, into a compliance with God’s will, His 
ends and designs, is an argument of the truest nobleness of spirit ; it 
is the most excellent and divine life; and it is most for man’s advan- 
tage. How the consideration of Divine Providence is the way to 
inward quietness and establishment of spirit. How wicked men carry 
themselves unbeconungly through their impatience and fretfulness 
under the disposals of Providence. The beauty and harmony of the 
various methods of Providence. 


7: jie seventh and last property or effect wherein 

true religion expresseth its own nobleness and 
excellency, is this, That it raiseth the minds of good men 
to a due observance of, and attendance wpon, Divine Pro- 
vidence, and enables them to serve the will of God, and to 
acquiesce in it. Wheresoever God hath a tongue to 
speak, there they have ears to hear; and, being attentive 
to God in the soft and still motions of Providence, they 
are ready to obey His call, and to say with Isaiah, ‘ Be- 
hold, here am I; send me!’ They endeavour to copy 
forth that lesson which Christ hath set Christians, se- 
riously considering how that they came into this world by 
God’s appointment, not to do their own wills, but the will 
of Him that sent them. 

As this consideration quiets the spirit of a good man, 
who is no idle spectator of Providence, and keeps him in 
a calm and sober temper, in the midst of all storms and 
tempests; so, it makes him most freely to engage himself 
in the service of Providence, without any inward reluc- 
tancy or disturbance. He cannot be content that Provi- 
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dence should make use of him, as it doth even of those 
things that understand it least; but it is his holy ambition 
to serve it. It is nothing but hellish pride and self-love 
that makes men serve themselves, and so set up them- 
selves as idols against God: but it is, indeed, an argu- 
ment of true nobleness of spirit for a man to view himself, 
not in the narrow point of his own being, but in the un- 
bounded essence of the First Cause, so as to be ddws trav 
xpecrrovev!, and to live only as an instrument in the hands 
of God, who worketh all things after the counsel of His 
own will. Optarem id me esse Deo quod est mihi manus 
mea, was the expression of a holy soul. 

To a good man, to serve the will of God, is in the 
truest and best sense to serve himself, who knows himself 
to be nothing without or in opposition to God: Quo minus 
quid sibi arrogat homo, eo evadit nobilior, clarior, divinior. 
This is the most divine life that can be, for a man to act 
in the world upon eternal designs, and to be so wholly 
devoted to the will of God, as to serve it most faithfully 
and entirely. This, indeed, bestows a kind of immortality 
upon these flitting and transient acts of ours, which, in 
themselves, are but the offspring of a moment. A pillar 
or a verse iS a poor, sorry, monument of any exploit, 
which yet may well enough become the highest of the 
world’s bravery. But good men, while they work with 
God, and endeavour to bring themselves, and all their 
actions, to a unity with God, His ends and designs, enrol 
themselves in eternity. This is the proper character of 
holy souls: their wills are so fully resolved into the 
Divine will, that they in all things subscribe to it without 
any murmurings or debates: they rest well satisfied with, 
and take complacency in, any passages of Divine dispen- 
sation, as being ordered and disposed by a mind and 
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wisdom above, according to the highest rules of good- 
ness’. 

The best way for a man rightly to enjoy himself, is, to 
maintain a universal, ready, and cheerful compliance with 
the divine and uncreated will in all things; as knowing 
that nothing can issue and flow forth from the Fountain of 
goodness but that which is good: and, therefore, a good 
man is never offended with any piece of Divine dispensa- 
tion, nor hath he any reluctancy against that will, that 
dictates and determines all things by an eternal rule of 
goodness; as knowing that there is an unbounded and 
Almighty love, that, without any disdain or envy, freely 
communicates itself to everything He made; that feeds 
even the young ravens that call upon Him; that makes 
His sun to shine, and His rain to fall, both upon the just 
and unjust; that always infolds those in His everlasting 
arms, who are made partakers of His own image, perpe- 
tually nourishing and cherishing them with the fresh and 
vital influences of His grace: as knowing also, that there 
is an all-seeing eye, an unbounded mind and understand- 
ing, that derives itself through the whole universe, and, 
sitting in all the wheels of motion, guides them all, and 
powerfully governs the most eccentrical motions of crea- 
tures, and carries them all most harmoniously in their 
several orbs to one last end. Who then shall give law to 
God? ‘Where is the wise? where is the scribe? where is 
the disputer of this world??? Where is he that would 
climb up into that noypn by | Ma—the great con- 
sistory in heaven, and, sitting in consultation with the 
Almighty, instruct the infinite and incomprehensible Wis- 
dom? Shall vain man be wiser than his Maker? This 
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is the hellish temper of wicked men: they examine and 
judge of all things by the line and measure of their own 
self-will, their own opinions and designs; and, measuring 
all things by a crooked rule, they think nothing to be 
straight; and, therefore, they fall out with God, and with 
restless impatience fret and vex themselves: and this 
fretfulness and impatiency in wicked men, argues a breach 
in the just and due constitution of their minds and 
spirits. 

— Buta good man, whose soul is restored to that frame 
and constitution in which it should be, has better appre- 
hensions of the ways and works of God, and is better 
affected under the various disposals of Providence. In- 
deed, to a superficial observer of Divine Providence, 
many things there are that seem to be nothing else but 
digressions from the main end of all, and to come to pass 
by a fortuitous concourse of circumstances; that come in 
so abruptly, and without any concatenation, or depend- 
ence one upon another, as if they were without any mind 
or understanding to guide them. But a wise man that 
looks from the beginning to the end of things, beholds 
them all in their due place and method, acting that part 
which the supreme Mind and Wisdom, that governs all 
things, hath appointed them; and carrying on one and 
the same eternal design, while they move according to 
their own proper inclinations and measures, and aim at 
their own particular ends. It were not worth the while 
to live in a world xev@ Qcod «at rpovoias— devoid of God 
and Providence,—as it was well observed by the Stoic!: 
and to be subservient unto Providence, is the holy ambi- 
tion and great endeavour of a good man, who is 80 per- 
fectly overpowered with the love of the universal and 
infinite goodness, that he would not serve any particular 
good whatsoever; no, not himself, so as to set up in the 
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world and trade for himself, as the men of this world do, 
who are ‘lovers of their own selves, and lovers of plea- 
sures more than lovers of God.’ 





CHAPTER X. 


4. The excellency of religion in regard of its progress, as it is perpetually 
carrying on the soul towards perfection. Every nature hath its proper 
centre to which it hastens. Sin and wickedness is within the attractive 
power of hell, and hastens thither: grace and holiness is within the 
central force of heaven, and moves thither. It is not the speculation of 
heaven, as a thing to come, that satisfies the desires of religious souls, 
but the real possession of it, even in this life. Men are apt to seek 
after assurance of heaven as a thing to come, rather than after heaven 
ttself, and the mmward possession of tt here. How the assurance of 
heaven rises from the growth of holiness, and the powerful progress of 
religion in our souls. That we are not hastily to believe that we are 
Christ's, or that Christ is in us. That the works which Christ does in 
holy souls testify of Him, and best evidence Christ's spiritual appear- 


ance in them. 

E have considered the excellency of true religion, 

1. In regard of its descent and original; 2. In 

regard of its nature; 3. In regard of its properties and 

effects. We proceed now to a fourth particular, and shall 
show, 

4. That religion is a generous and noble thing in 
regard of its progress: it is perpetually carrying on that 
mind, in which it is once seated, toward perfection. 
Though the first appearance of it, upon the souls of good 
men, may be but as the wings of the morning spreading 
themselves upon the mountains, yet is it still rising higher 
and higher upon them, chasing away all the filthy mists 
and vapours of sin and wickedness before it, till it arrives 
at its meridian altitude?. There is the strength and force 
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of the Divinity in it; and though, when it first enters 
into the minds of men, it may seem to be ‘sown in weak- 
ness,’ yet will it raise itself in power. As Christ was in 
His bodily appearance, still increasing in wisdom, and 
knowledge, and favour with God and man, until He was 
perfected in glory; so is He also in His spiritual appear- 
ance in the souls of men; and, accordingly, the New Tes- 
tament does more than once distinguish between Christ 
in His several ages and degrees of growth in the souls of 
all true Christians. Good men are always ‘walking on 
from strength to strength, till at last they see God in 
Zion.’ Religion, though it hath its infancy, yet hath it 
no old age: while it is in its minority, it is always in 
motu; but when it comes to its maturity and full age, it 
will always be in quiete—it is then ‘always the same, and 
its years fail not, but it shall endure for ever.’ Holy and 
religious souls, being once touched with an inward sense 
of Divine beauty and goodness, by a strong impress upon 
them are moved swiftly after God, and, as the apostle 
expresses himself, ‘forgetting those things which are be- 
hind, and reaching forth unto those things which are 
before, they press toward the mark for the prize of the 
high calling of God in Christ Jesus; that so they may 
‘attain to the resurrection of the dead'.’ 

Where a spirit of religion is, there is the central force 
of heaven itself, quickening and enlivening those that are 
informed by it, in their motions toward heaven. As, on 
the other side, all unhallowed and defiled minds are within 
the attractive power of hell, and are continually hastening 
their course thither, being strongly pressed down by the 
weight of their wickedness. "Ael tivas EXEL KeVITELS 7) bias as 
Plutarch hath well observed—‘Every nature, in this world, 
hath some proper centre to which it is alwavs hastening.’ 
Sin and wickednoss do not hover a little over the bot- 
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tomless pit of hell, and only flutter about it; but it is 
continually sinking lower and lower into it. Neither does 
true grace make some feeble assays toward heaven, but, 
by a mighty energy within itself, it is always soaring up 
higher and higher into heaven. A good Christian does 
not only court his happiness, and cast now and then a 
smile upon it, or satisfy himself merely to be contracted 
to it; but, with the greatest ardours of love and desire, he 
pursues the solemnity of the just nuptials, that he may be 
wedded to it, and made one with it. It is not an airy 
speculation of heaven as a thing (though never so un- 
doubtedly) to come, that can satisfy his hungry desires, 
but the real possession of it even in this life’. Such a 
happiness would be less in the esteem of good men, that 
were only good to be enjoyed at the end of this life, when 
all other enjoyments fail him. 

I wish there be not, among some, such a light and 
poor esteem of heaven, as makes them more to seek after 
assurance of heaven only in the idea of it as a thing to 
come, than after heaven itself; which, indeed, we can 
never well be assured of, until we find it rising up within 
ourselves, and glorifying our own souls. When true as- 
surance comes, heaven itself will appear upon the horizon 
of our souls, like a morning light, chasing away all our 
dark and gloomy doubtings before it. We shall not need 
then to light up our candles to seek for it in corners; no: 
it will display its own lustre and brightness so before us, 
that we may see it in its own light, and ourselves the true 
possessors of it. We may be too nice and vain in seeking 
for signs and tokens of Christ’s spiritual appearances in 
the souls of men, as well as the Scribes and Pharisees 
were in seeking for them at His first appearance in the 
world. When He comes into us, let us expect till the 
works that He shall do within us may testify of Him; 


1 So we read John vi. 54, ‘‘ hath eternal life;” and 1 John v. 11, 13. 
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and be not over credulous, till we find that He doth those 
works there which none other could do. As for a true, 
well-grounded, assurance, say not so much, ‘Who shall 
ascend up into heaven,’ to fetch it down from thence? or, 
‘who shall descend into the deep,’ to fetch it up from be- 
neath? for in the growth of true, internal, goodness, and 
in the progress of true religion it will freely unfold itself 
within us. Stay till the grain of mustard-seed itself breaks 
forth from among the clods that buried it; till, through 
the descent of the heavenly dew, it sprouts up, and dis- 
covers itself openly. This holy assurance is, indeed, the 
budding and blossoming of felicity in our own souls; it is 
the inward sense and feeling of the true life, spirit, sweet- 
ness, and beauty of grace, powerfully expressing its own 
energy within us. 

Briefly : true religion, in the progress of it, transforms 
those minds in which it reigns, from glory to glory: it 
goes on and prospers in bringing all enemies in subjection 
under their feet, in reconciling the minds of men fully to 
God; and it instates them in a firm possession of the 
supreme good. This is the seed of God within holy souls, 
which is always warring against the seed of the serpent, 
till it prevail over it, through the divine strength and 
influence. Though hell may open her mouth wide and 
without measure, yet a true Christian, in whom the seed 
of God remaineth, is in a good and safe condition: he 
finds himself borne up by an Almighty arm, and carried 
upwards as upon eagle’s wings; and the evil one hath no 
power over him; or, as St John expresseth it, ‘the evil 
one toucheth him not’.’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 


5. The eacellency of religion in regard of its term and end, viz. Perfect 
blessedness. How unable we are, in this state, to comprehend and de- 
scribe the full and perfect state of happiness and glory to come. The 
more godlike a Christian is, the better may he understand that state. 
Holiness and happiness not two distinct things, but two several notions 
of one and the same thing. Heaven cannot so well be defined by any 
thing without us, as by something within us. The great nearness and 
affinity between sin and hell. The conclusion of this treatise, contain- 
ing @ serious exhortation to a diligent minding of religion, with a 
discovery of the vanity of those pretences which keep men off from 
minding religion. 


5. E come now to the fifth and last particular, 

viz. The eacellency of religion in the term and 
end of it, which is nothing else but blessedness itself in its 
Jull maturity. Which yet I may not here undertake to 
explain, for it is altogether dppnrov 7, nor can it descend 
so low as to accommodate itself to any human style. <Ac- 
cordingly, St John tells us, ‘it does not yet appear what 
we shall be; and yet, that he may give us some glimpse 
of it, he directs us to God, and tells us, ‘we shall be 
like Him, for we shall see Him as He is!” Indeed, the 
best way to get a discovery of it, is to endeavour, as 
much as may be, to be godlike, to live in a feeling con- 
verse with God, and in a powerful exercise and expression 
of all godlike dispositions: so shall our inner man be 
best enabled ‘to know the breadth and length, the depth 
and height, of that love and goodness which yet passeth 
all knowledge’.’ There is a state of perfection in the life 
to come, so far transcendent to any in this life, as that we 
are not able, from hence, to take the just proportions of 
it, or to form a full and comprehensive notion of it. We 
are unable to comprehend the vastness and fulness of that 
happiness, to which the most purified souls may be raised, 
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or to apprehend how far the mighty power and strength 
of the Divinity, deriving itself into created being, may 
communicate a more transcendent life and blessedness to 
it. We know not what latent powers our souls may here 
contain within themselves, which then may begin to open 
and dilate themselves, to let in the full streams of the 
Divine goodness, when they come nearly and intimately 
to converse with it; or how blessedness may act upon 
those faculties of our minds which we now have. We 
know not what illapses and irradiations there may be 
from God upon souls in glory, that may raise them into a 
state of perfection, surpassing all our imaginations. 

As for corporeal happiness, there cannot be anything 
further added to the pleasure of our bodies or animal part, 
than a restoring of it from disturbing passion and pain, 
to its just and natural constitution; and, therefore, some 
philosophers have well disputed against the opinion of 
the Epicureans, who make happiness to consist in bodily 
pleasure, b7t wo\AaTAdGtoy exe TO Aumnpov mponryouuerov" and 
when the molestation is gone, and the just constitution of 
nature recovered, pleasure ceaseth. But the highest plea- 
sure of minds and spirits does not only consist in the 
relieving of them from any antecedent pains or grief, or 
in a relaxation from some former molesting passion: nei- 
ther is their happiness a mere Stoical arapatia’ as the 
happiness of the Deity is not a mere negative thing, ren- 
dering it free from all disturbance or molestation, so that 
it may eternally rest quiet within itself: it does not so 
much consist ( qivete, as cr actu et vigore. A mind and 
spirit is too full of activity and energy, is too quick and 
potent a thing, to enjoy a full and complete happiness in 
a mere cessation; this were to make happiness a heavy, 
spiritless, thing. The philosopher hath well observed, 
that there is infinite power and strength in divine joy, 
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pleasure, and happiness, commensurate with that AI- 
mighty Being and Goodness, who is the eternal source of it'. 

As created beings, that are capable of conversing with 
God, stand nearer to God, or further off from Him; and 
as they partake more or less of His likeness, so they par- 
take more or less of that happiness which flows forth from 
Him, and God communicates Himself in different degrees 
to them. There may be as many degrees of sanctity and 
perfection, as there are of states and conditions of crea- 
tures: and that is properly sanctity, which guides and 
orders all the faculties and actions of any creature, in a 
way suitable and correspondent to that rank and state in 
which God hath placed it: and, while it doth so, it admits 
no sin or defilement to itself, though yet it may be eleva- 
ted and advanced higher; and, accordingly, true positive 
sanctity comes to be advanced higher and higher, as any 
creature comes more to partake of the life of God, and to 
be brought into a nearer conjunction with God: and so, 
the sanctity and happiness of innocency itself might have 
been perfected. 

Thus we see how true religion carries up the souls of 
good men above the black regions of hell and death. 
This, indeed, is the great droxatacracs of souls: it is 
religion itself, or a real participation of God and His 
holiness, which is their true restitution and advancement. 
All that happiness which good men shall be made par- 
takers of, as it cannot be borne up upon any other foun- 
dation than true goodness, and a godlike nature within 
them, so neither is it distinct from it. Sin and hell are 
so twined and twisted up together, that if the power of 
sin be once dissolved, the bonds of death and hell will 
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also fall asunder. Sin and hell are of the same kind, of 
the same lineage and descent: as, on the other side, true 
holiness or religion, and true happiness, are but two seve- 
ral notions of one thing, rather than distinct in them- 
selves. Religion delivers us from hell, by instating us in 
a possession of true life and bliss. Hell is rather a nature 
than a place: and heaven cannot be so truly defined by 
any thing without us, as by something that is within us. 

Thus have we done with those particulars, wherein we 
considered the excellency and nobleness of religion, which 
is here expressed by ‘The way of life,’ and elsewhere is 
styled by Solomon ‘A tree of life’: true religion being 
an inward principle of life, of a divine life, the best life, 
that which is life, most properly so called: accordingly, 
in the holy Scripture, a life of religion is styled life, as a 
life of sin and wickedness is styled death. In the ancient 
academical philosophy it was much disputed, whether that 
corporeal and animal life, which was always drawing down 
the soul into terrene and material things, was not more 
properly to be styled death than life. What sense hereof 
the Pythagoreans had, may appear by this practice of 
theirs: they were wont to set up cevorag@ia—empty coffins, 
in the places of those that had forsaken their school, and 
degenerated from their philosophy and good precepts, as 
being apostates from life itself, and dead to virtue and a 
good life, which is the true life, and, therefore, fit only to 
be reckoned among the dead?. 
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For a conclusion of this discourse. The use which we 
shall make of all shall be this—to awaken and exhort 
every one to a serious minding of religion; as Solomon 
doth earnestly exhort every one to seek after true wisdom, 
which is the same with religion and holiness, as sin is 
with folly: ‘Get wisdom, get understanding’; and ‘Get 
wisdom, and with all thy getting get understanding. 
Wisdom is the principal thing®.’ This is the sum of all, 
‘the conclusion of the whole matter, Fear God, and keep 
His commandments; for this is the whole duty, business, 
and concernment ‘of man?’ Let us not trifle away our 
time and opportunities which God hath given us, wherein 
we may lay hold upon life and immortality, in doing no- 
thing, or else pursuing hell and death. Let us awake out 
of our vain dreams: wisdom calls upon us, and offers us 
the hidden treasures of life and blessedness: let us not 
perpetually deliver ourselves over to laziness and slumber- 
ing. Say not, ‘There is a lion in the way;’ say not, 
though religion be good, yet it is unattainable: no—but 
let us unite all our powers in a serious, resolved, pursu- 
ance of it, and depend upon the assistance of heaven, 
which never fails those that soberly seek for it. It is, 
indeed, the levity of men’s spirits, their heedlessness and 
regardlessness of their own lives, that betrays them to 
sin and death. It is the general practice of men avro- 
axedidev tov Piov—eatempore vivere—as the satirist 
speaks: they ordinarily ponder and deliberate upon every- 
thing more than how it becomes them to live; they so 
live as if their bodies had swallowed up their souls; their 
lives are but a kind of lottery; the principles by which 
they are guided are nothing else but a confused multitude 
of fancies rudely jumbled together. Such is the life of 
most men: it is but a mere casual thing acted over at 
peradventure, without any fair and calm debates held 
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either with religion, or with reason, which in itself, as it 
is not distorted and depraved by corrupt men, is a true 
friend to religion, and directs men to God, and to things 
good and just, pure, lovely, and praiseworthy; and the 
directions of this inward guide we are not to neglect. 
Unreagonableness, or the smothering and extinguishing 
the candle of the Lord within us, is no piece of religion, 
nor advantageous to it: that, certainly, will not raise men 
up to God, which sinks them below men. There had 
never been such an apostasy from religion, nor had such 
a mystery of iniquity, full of deceivableness and impos- 
ture, been revealed and wrought so powerfully in the 
souls of some men, had there not first come an apostasy 
from sober reason, had there not first been a falling away 
and departure from natural truth. 

It is to be feared our nice speculations about a 70 eq’ 
nuwv in theology, have tended more to exercise men’s wits 
than to reform their lives, and that they have too much 
descended into their practice, and have tended rather to 
take men off from minding religion, than to quicken them 
up to a diligent seeking after it. Though the powers of 
nature may now be weakened, and though we cannot pro- 
duce a living form of religion in our own souls; yet we 
are not surely so resolved into a sluggish passiveness, as 
that we cannot, or were not, in any kind or manner of 
way, to seek after it. Certainly, a man may as well read 
the Scriptures as study a piece of Aristotle, or of natural 
philosophy, or mathematics. He that can observe any- 
thing comely and commendable, or unworthy and base, in 
another man, may also reflect upon himself, and see how 
‘face answereth to face!,’ as Solomon speaks. If men 
would seriously commune with their hearts, their own 
consciences would tell them plainly, that they might avoid 
and omit more evil than they do, and that they might do 
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more good than they do: and that they do not put forth 
that power which God hath given them, nor faithfully 
use those talents, nor improve the advantages and means 
afforded them. 

I fear the ground of most men’s misery will prove to 
be a second fall, and a lapse upon a lapse. I doubt God 
will not allow that proverb, ‘The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge',’ as not 
in respect of temporal misery, much less will He allow it 
in respect of eternal. It will not be so much because our 
first parents incurred God’s displeasure, as because we 
have neglected what might have been done by us after- 
wards, in order to the seeking of God’s face and favour, 
while He might be found. 

Up then, and be doing, and the Lord will be with us. 
He will not leave us nor forsake us, if we seriously set 
ourselves about the work. Let us endeavour to acquaint 
ourselves with our own lives, and the true rules of life, 
with this which Solomon here calls ‘the way of life: let 
us inform our minds, as much as may be, in the excellency 
and loveliness of practical religion; that, beholding it in 
its own beauty and amiableness, we may the more sin- 
cerely close with it. As there would need nothing else 
to deter and affright men from sin, but its own ugliness 
and deformity, were it presented to a naked view and 
seen as it is; so, nothing would more effectually commend 
religion to the minds of men, than the displaying and 
unfolding the excellencies of its nature, than the true 
native beauty and inward lustre of religion itself: ov6 
gomepos, ov8 e@os obTw Oavpacres*—neither the evening, 
nor the morning, star could so sensibly commend itself 
to our bodily eyes, and delight them with its shining 
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beauties, as true religion (which is an undefiled beam of 
the uncreated light) would to a mind capable of convers- 
ing with it. Religion, which is the true wisdom, 1s, as 
the author of the book of Wisdom speaks of wisdom, 
‘a pure influence flowing from the glory of the Almighty, 
the brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted mir- 
ror of the power of God, and the image of His goodness: 
she is more beautiful than the sun, and above all the 
order of the stars; being compared with the light, she is 
found before it!.’ 

Religion is no such austere, sour, and rigid thing, as 
to affright men away from it: no: but those that are ac- 
quainted with the power of it, find it to be altogether 
sweet and amiable. A holy soul sees so much of the 
glory of religion, in the lively impressions which it bears 
upon itself, as both woos and wins it. We may truly say, 
concerning religion, to such souls, as St Paul spake to the 
Corinthians, ‘Needs it any epistles of commendation to 
you?’ Needs it anything to court your affections? ‘Ye 
are indeed its epistle, written, not with ink, but with the 
Spirit of the living God’.’ 

Religion is not like the prophet’s roll, sweet as honey, 
when it was in his mouth, but as bitter as gall in his 
belly. Religion is no sullen Stoicism, no sour Pharisaism: 
it does not consist in a few melancholy passions, in some 
dejected looks or depressions of mind; but it consists in 
freedom, love, peace, life, and power; the more it comes 
to be digested into our lives, the more sweet and lovely 
we shall find it to be. Those spots and wrinkles which 
corrupt minds think they see in the face of religion, are, 
indeed, nowhere else but in their own deformed and mis- 
shapen apprehensions. It is no wonder when a defiled 
fancy comes to be the glass, if you have an unlovely re- 
lection. Let us therefore labour to purge our own souls 
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from all worldly pollutions; let us breathe after the aid 
and assistance of the Divine Spirit, that it may irradiate 
and enlighten our minds, that we may be able to see 
divine things in a divine light: let us endeavour to live 
more in a real practice of those rules of religious and holy 
living, commended to us by our ever-blessed Lord and 
Saviour: so we shall know religion better, and knowing 
it, love it; and, loving it, be still more and more ambi- 
tiously pursuing after it, till we come to a full attainment 


of it, and, therein, of our own perfection and everlasting 
bliss. 


CHRISTIAN’S 


CONFLICTS AND CONQUESTS; 


OR 


A DISCOURSE 


CONCERNING 


THE DEVIL’S ACTIVE ENMITY AND CONTINUAL HOSTILITY 
AGAINST MAN.—THE WARFARE OF A CHRISTIAN LIFE.— 
THE CERTAINTY OF SUCCESS AND VICTORY IN THIS 
SPIRITUAL WARFARE.—THE EVIL AND HOR. 
RIDNESS OF MAGICAL ARTS AND RITES, 
DIABOLICAL CONTRACTS, &c. 
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Excubandum est itaque, fratres dilectissimi, atque omnibus viribus elaborandum, ut 
inimico sevienti, et jacula sua in omnes corporis partes, quibus percuti et vulnerari 
possumus, dirigenti, sollicita et plena vigilantia repugnemus—Quamobrem, fratres 
dilectissimi, contra omnes diaboli fallaces insidias, vel apertas minas, stare debet 
instructus animus et armatus, tam paratus semper ad repugnandum quam est ad 
impugnandum semper paratus inimicus.—Cyprianus de Zelo et Livore, sub init. 


A 
CHRISTIAN’S 
CONFLICTS AND CONQUESTS, 
REPRESENTED IN A DISCOURSE UPON 


James IV. 7. 
Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. 





CHAPTER I. 


The introduction, summarily treating of the perpetual enmity between God, 
the principle of good—and the principle of evil, the devil: as also 
between whatsoever rs from God, and that which is from the devil. 
That wicked men, by destroying what there is from God within them, 
and divesting themselves of all that which hath any alliance to God or 
true goodness, and transforming themselves into the diabolical image, 
jit themselves for correspondence and converse with the devil. The 
fears and horrors which infest both the apostate spirits and wicked 
men. The weakness of the devil's kingdom: Christ's success against tt. 


ie hath been an ancient tradition received by the Gen- 

tile philosophers, that there are two main principles, 
that spend and spread their influence through the whole 
universe: the one they called the principle of good, the 
other they called the principle of evil: and that these two 
maintain a continual contest and an enmity the one with 
the other. Zhe principle of goodness, which is nothing 
else but God Himself, who derived Himself in clear and 
lovely stamps and impressions of beauty and goodness 
through the whole creation, endeavours still to assimilate 
and unite it to Himself. And, on the other side, the 
principle of evil, the prince of darkness, having once 
stained the original beauty and glory of the Divine work- 
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manship, is continually striving to mould and shape it 
more and more into his own likeness. And as there is 
such a perpetual and active enmity between God and the 
evil spirit: so, whatsoever is from God is perpetually 
opposing and warring against that which arises from the 
devil. The Divine Goodness hath put enmity between 
whatsoever is born of Him, or flows forth from Himself, 
and the seed of the serpent. As at the beginning He 
divided between the night and the day, between light and 
darkness, so that they can never intermingle or comply 
one with another, or be reconciled one to the other; so 
neither can those beams of Divine light and love, which 
descend from God upon the souls of men, be ever recon- 
ciled to those foul and filthy mists of sin and darkness, 
which ascend out of the bottomless pit of hell and death. 
That spirit is not from God, ‘who is the Father of lights, 
and in whom there is no darkness,’ as the apostle speaks, 
which endeavours to compound with hell, and to accom- 
modate between God and the devil. God Himself hath 
set the bounds to darkness and the. shadow of death. 
Divine truth and goodness cannot contract themselves 
with any thing that is from hell, or espouse themselves to 
any child of darkness: as it was set forth in the emblem 
under the old law, where none of the holy seed might 
marry with the people of any strange God. Though that 
rule, ‘Touch not, taste not, handle not,’ be abolished in 
the symbolical rites, yet hath it an immutable mystery in 
it, not subject to the laws or changes of time. 

He that will entertain any correspondence with the 
devil, or receive upon his soul his imave or the number of 
his name, must first divest and strip himself of all that 
which hath any alliance to God or true goodness within 
him: he must transform his mind into the true likeness 
and similitude of those foul fiends of darkness, and aban- 
don all relation to the highest and supremest good, And 
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yet, though some men endeavour to do this, and to smo- 
ther all those impressions of light and reason, which God 
hath folded up in every man’s being, and destroy all that 
which is from God within them, that so they may recon- 
cile themselves to sin and hell; yet can they never make 
any just peace with them: ‘There is no peace to the 
wicked, but they are like the troubled sea when it cannot 
rest, whose waters cast up mire and dirt’ Those evil 
spirits are always turbulent and restless; and though they 
maintain, continually, a war with God and His kingdom, 
yet are they always making disquietings and disturbances 
in their own kingdom; and the more they contest with 
God, and are deprived of Him, the more full are they of 
horror and tumultuous commotions within. Nothing can 
stand firm and sure, nothing can have any true and quiet 
establishment, that hath not the everlasting arms of true 
goodness under it to support it. And as those that 
deliver over themselves most to the devil’s pleasure, and 
devote themselves to his service, cannot do it without a 
secret, inward, antipathy against him, or dreadful thoughts 
of him; so neither can those impure spirits stand before 
the Divine glory; but, being filled with trembling and 
horror, continually endeavour to hide themselves from it, 
and flee away before it as the darkness flies away before 
the light. And according as God hath, in any places, in 
any ages of the world, made any manifestations of Him- 
self to men, so have those evil spirits been vanquished, 
and forced to quit their former territories; as is especially 
very observable in the ceasing of all the Grecian oracles soon 
after the gospel was promulged in those parts, when those 
desolate spirits, with horrid and dismal groans, resigned 
up their habitations, as Plutarch hath recorded of them’. 
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Our Saviour hath found, by good experience, how 
weak a thing the devil’s kingdom is, when He ‘ spoiled 
all the principalities and powers of darkness, and made a 
show of them openly, triumphing over them in (or, by) 
it! that is, His cross, as the apostle speaks: and if we 
will resolutely follow ‘the Captain of our salvation,’ and 
fight under His banner, ‘as good soldiers of Jesus Christ,’ 
we have full security given us for the same success: 
‘Resist the devil, and he will flee from you.’ 


CHAPTER IT. 


The first observable, That the devil is continually busy with us. The devil 
considered under a double notion. 1. As an apostate spirit which fell 
from God. The great danger of the devil's activity, not only when he 
presents himself in some corporeal shape, but when he is unseen and 
appears not. The weakness and folly of those who are afraid of him, 
only when he appears embodied. That the good Sjirit of God is active 
Sor the good of souls. How reyurdless men are of the gentle motions of 
the Dirine Spirit, and how unwatchful and secure under the sug- 
gestions of the evil spirit. How we may discover the devil in his 
stratagems, and under his several disguises and appearances. 


N these words, ‘ Resist the devil, and he will flee from 

you, we shall take notice, first, of what is evidently 

implied, viz. That the devil is continually busy with us. 
This may be considered under a double notion. 

1. By the devil, we are to understand that apostate 
spirit which fell from God, and is always designing to 
hale down others from God also. The old dragon, men- 
tioned im the Revelation, with his tail drew down the 
third part of the stars of heaven and east them to the 
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earth'. As true goodness is not content to be happy 
alone; so neither can sin and wickedness be content to be 
miserable alone. The evil spirit told God Himself what 
his employment was, viz. ‘To go to and fro in the earth, 
and to walk up and down in it?’ he is always walking up 
and down ‘through dry places,’ (where no divine influ- 
ences fall to water it) as our Saviour speaks, ‘seeking 
rests,’ though always restless. The philosophy of the 
ancients hath observed, that every man that comes into 
this world hath a good and an evil genius attending upon 
him. It were, perhaps, a vain curiosity to inquire whe- 
ther the number of evil spirits exceed the number of men: 
but this is too, too certain, that we never want the secret 
and latent attendance of them. The devil is not only a 
word or a name made to affright or scare timorous men 
with; neither are we then only in danger of him, when 
he presents himself to us in some corporeal form: it is 
nothing else but a superstitious weakness to be afraid of 
him only then when he appears embodied, and to neglect 
that unseen and insensible influence, which his continual 
converse with us, as an unbodied spirit, may have upon 
us. Those evil spirits are not yet cast out of the world 
into outer darkness, though it be prepared for them: the 
bottomless pit hath not yet shut its mouth upon them. 
They fell from God, not so much by a local descent, as 
by a mental apostasy and dissimilitude to God: and they 
are now 7 libera custodia, having all this habitable world 
for their rendezvous, and are styled, by the apostle, ‘spi- 
ritual wickednesses in high places‘.’ Wheresoever there 
are any in a disposition to sin against God, wheresoever 
there are any capable of a temptation or diabolical im- 
pression, here and there are they. A man needs not dig 
into the chambers of death, or search among the shadows 
of darkness to find them: he needs not go down into hell 
1 Rev. xii. 4. 2 Jobi. 7. 3 Matt. xii. 43. * Eph, vi. 12. 
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to seek them, or use any magical charms to raise them 
up from thence: no; those wicked and impure spirits are 
always wandering up and down amongst us, seeking 
whom they may devour. As there is a good spirit con- 
versant in the world, inviting and alluring men to virtue 
and goodness; so there is an evil spirit, perpetually 
tempting and enticing men to sin and vice. Unclothed 
and unbodied natures may converse with us by secret 
illapses, while we are not aware of them. I doubt not 
but there are many more Divine impressions made upon 
the minds of men, both good and bad, from the good 
Spirit of God, than are ordinarily observed: there are 
many soft and silent impulses, gentle motions, lke our 
Saviour’s ‘putting in his hand by the hole of the door’, 
as it is in the Canticles—soliciting and exciting men to 
religion and holiness; which they many times regard not, 
and take little notice of. 

THere are such secret messages often brought from 
heaven to the souls of men, by an unknown and unseen 
hand, as the Psalmist speaks; ‘Once, yea, twice have I 
heard it, that power belongeth unto God*’ And as there 
are such Divine irradiations sliding into the souls of men 
from God: so there are, no question, many and frequent 
suggestions to the fancies and imaginations of men, aris- 
ing from the evil spirit; and a watchful observer of his 
own heart and life shall often hear the voice of wisdom, 
and the voice of folly, speaking to him: he that hath his 
eyes opened, may see both the visions of God falling upon 
him, and discern the false and foolish fires of Satan, that 
would draw away his mind from God. This is our un- 
happiness, that the devil is so near us, and we see him 
not: he is conversant with us, and yet we are not aware 
of him, ‘Phose are the most desperate designs, and like- 
lest. to take effect, that are earried on by an unsecn and 
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unappearing enemy: and, if we will provide ourselves 
against the devil, who never misseth any opportunity 
that lies in his way to tempt us, nor is ever failing in any 
plot, we must then have our ‘senses exercised to discern 
both good and evil!’ we must get our minds awakened 
with clear and evident principles of light: we must get 
our judgments and consciences well informed with sober 
and practical truth, such as tends to make us most like to 
God, and to reconcile our natures more perfectly to Di- 
vine goodness. Then shall we know and discover that 
apostate spirit in all his stratagems, whereby he seeks to 
bereave us of our happiness: we shall know him as well, 
when he clothes himself like an angel of light, as when he 
appears in his own nakedness and deformity. It is ob- 
served by some, that God never suffered the devil to 
assume any human shape, but with some character where- 
by his body might be distinguished from the true body of 
a man: and surely the devil cannot so exactly counter- 
feit an angel of light, but that, by a discerning mind, he 
may be distinguished from him; as they say a beggar 
can never act a prince so cunningly, but that his beha- 
viour, sometimes sliding into the course, way, and princi- 
ples of his education, will betray the meanness of his 
pedigree to one of a truly noble extraction. A bare imi- 
tation will always fall short of the copy from whence it is 
taken; and though sin and error may take up the mantle 
of truth, and clothe themselves with it, yet he that is 
inwardly acquainted with truth, and an ingenuous lover 
and pursuer of it, will be able to find out the imposture: 
he will be able to see, through the veil, into the naked 
deformity of them. 
1 Heb. v. 14. 
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CHAPTER III. 


2. Of the activity of the devil, considered as a spirit of apostasy, and as’ 
a degenerate nature in men. That the devil is not only the name of 
one particular thing, but a nature. The difference between the devil 
and wicked men is rather the difference of a name than of natures, 
The kingdom and tyranny of the devil and hell is chiefly within, in 
the qualities and dispositions of men’s minds. Men are apt to quarrel 
with the devil in the name and notion, and defy him with their 
tongues, while they entertain him in their hearts, and comply with all 
that which the devil is. The vanity of their pretended love to God, 
and hatred of the devil. That there ts nothing better than God 
Himself, for which we should lore Him; and to love Him for His 
own beauty and excellency is the best way of loving Him. That 
there is nothing worse than sin itself, for which we should hate it; 
and to hate it for its own deformity is the truest way of hating it. 
How hell and misery arise from within men. Why wicked men are 
so insensible of their misery in this life. 


2, HEN we say, the devil is continually busy with 

us, I mean not only some apostate spirit as one 
particular being, but that spirit of apostasy which is lodged 
in all men’s natures; and this may seem particularly to 
be aimed at in this place, if we observe the context: as 
the Scripture speaks of Christ, not only as a particular 
person, but as a Divine principle in holy souls. 

Indeed, the devil is not only the name of one par- 
ticular thing, but a nature: he is not so much one par- 
ticular being, designed to torment wicked men in the 
world to come, as a hellish and diabolical nature seated in 
the minds of men. He is not only one apostate spirit 
fallen down from heaven out of the lap of blessedness; 
but also a spirit of apostasy, a degenerate and depraved 
nature, Could the devil change his foul and impure na- 
ture, he would neither be a devil nor miserable; and so 
long as any man eaurics about him a sinful and corrupt 
nature, he can neither be in pertect favour with God, nor 
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blessed. Wickedness is the form and entelech of all the 
wicked spirits: it is the difference of a name, rather than 
any proper difference of natures, that is between the devil 
and wicked men. Wheresoever we see malice, revenge, 
pride, envy, hatred, self-will, and self-love, we may say 
here, and there, is that evil spirit. This, indeed, is that 
venenum serpentis—the poison and sting, too, of that 
diabolical nature. As the kingdom of heaven is not so 
much without men as within, as our Saviour tells us; so 
the tyranny of the devil and hell is not so much in some 
external things, as in the qualities and dispositions of 
men’s minds. And as the enjoying of God, and convers- 
ing with Him, consists not so much in a change of place, 
as in the participation of the Divine nature, and in our 
assimilation unto God; so our conversing with the devil 
is not so much by a mutual local presence, as by an imi- 
tation of a wicked and sinful nature derived upon men’s 
own souls. Therefore, the Jews were wont to style that 
original pravity that is lodged in men’s spirits ‘the angel 
of death!’ and fiend of darkness. Those filthy lusts and 
corruptions which men foment and entertain in their 
minds, are the noisome vapours that ascend out of the 
bottomless pit: they are the thick mists and fogs of 
hellish darkness arising in their souls, as a preface and 
introduction of hell and death within. Where we find 
uncleanness, intemperance, covetousness, or any such im- 
pure or unhallowed behaviour, we may say: ‘ Here Satan’s 
throne is.’ 

This sinful and corrupt nature, being the true issue 
of hell itself, is continually dragging down men’s souls 
thither. All sin and wickedness in man’s spirit hath the 
central force and energy of hell in it, and is perpetually 
pressing down towards it, as towards its own place. There 
needs no fatal necessity, or astral impulses, to tumble 
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wicked men down forcibly into hell: no; for sin itself, 
hastened by the mighty weight of its own nature, carries 
them down thither with the most swift and headlong 
motion. As they say of true holiness and Christianity, 
Christi sarcina pennas habet—Christ’s burden, which is 
nothing else but true godliness, is a winged thing, and 
bravely bears itself upwards upon its own wings, soaring 
aloft towards God; so we may say of all impiety, deabolz 
sarcina pondus habet—the devilish nature is always within 
the central attractions of hell, and its own weight in- 
stigates and accelerates its motion thither’ He that 
allows himself in any sin, or useth any unnatural dalliance 
with any vice, does nothing else, in reality, than enter- 
tain an incubus demon: he prostitutes a wanton soul, and 
forces it to commit lewdness with the devil himself. Sin 
is nothing better than the offspring of darkness and defor- 
mity: it hath no other extraction or pedigree than may 
be derived from those unclean spirits that are nestled in 
hell. All men, in reality, converse either with God or 
with the devil, and walk in the confines either of heaven 
or of hell: they have their fellowship either with the 
Father and the Son, as St John speaks?; or else, with 
the apostate and evil angels. 

I know these expressions will seem to some very 
harsh and unwelcome; but I would beseech them to con- 
sider what they will call that spirit of malice and envy, 
that spirit of pride, ambition, vain-glory, covetousness, 
injustice, uncleanness, &c. that commonly reigns so much, 
and acts so violently, in the minds and lives of men. Let 
us speak the truth, and call things by their own names: 
let us not flatter ourselves, or paint our filthy sores: so 
much as there is of sin in any man, so much there is of 
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the old man, so much there is of the diabolical nature. 
Why do we defy the devil so much with our tongues, 
while we entertain him in our hearts? But, indeed, men 
do but quarrel with him in the name and notion of him, 
while yet their hearts can readily comply with all that 
which the devil is: that antipathy which is ordinarily ex- 
pressed against him, like those natural antipathies which 
the philosophers speak of, being nothing else but occult 
qualities, or natural instincts, which as they arise not 
from any principle of reason or understanding, so neither 
are they guided or governed by it. As men’s love to 
God is ordinarily nothing else but the mere tendency of 
their natures to something that hath the notion or name 
of God put upon it, without any clear or distinct appre- 
hension of Him ; so their hatred of the devil is commonly 
nothing else but an inward displacency of nature against 
something entitled by the devil’s name. Or else, at best, 
corrupt minds do nothing else but fashion out a God and 
a devil, a heaven and a hell, to themselves, by the power 
of their own fancies; and so, they are to them nothing 
else but their own creatures, sustained and supported by 
the force of their own imaginations which first raised 
them. And as they commonly make a god like to them- 
selves, such a one as they can best comply with and love; 
so they make a devil most unlike to themselves, which 
may be any thing but what they themselves are, that so 
they may most freely spend their anger and hatred upon 
him: just as they say of some of the Atthiopians, who 
used to paint the devil white, because they themselves are 
black. This is a strange, merry, kind of madness, where- 
by men sportingly bereave themselves of the supremest 
good, and insure themselves, as much as may be, to hell 
and misery: they may thus cheat themselves for a while, 
but the eternal foundation of the Divine being is immu- 
table and unchangeable. God is but ‘one, and His name 
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one’,’ as the prophet speaks, howsoever the several fancies 
of men may shape Him out diversely; and where we find 
wisdom, justice, loveliness, goodness, love, and glory, in 
their highest elevations, and most unbounded dimensions, 
there is He: and where we find any true participations of 
these, there is a true communication of God; and a defec- 
tion from these is the essence of sin, and the foundation 
of hell. 

Now, if this be rightly considered, I hope there will 
appear an argument strong enough, from the thing itself, 
to enforce St James’ exhortation, ‘resist the devil: en- 
deavour to mortify and crucify the old man, with all the 
corrupt lusts and affections of the flesh. 

We never so truly hate sin, as when we hate it for its 
own ugliness and deformity: as we never love God so 
truly, as when we love Him for His own beauty and ex- 
cellency. If we calculate aright, as we shall find nothing 
better than God Himself, for which we should love Him; 
so neither shall we find any thing worse than sin itself, 
for which we should hate it. Our assimilation to God 
and conformity to Him, instates us in a firm possession 
of true happiness, which is nothing else but God Him- 
self, who is all being and blessedness; and our dissimili- 
tude to God, and apostasy from Him, involves us in our 
own misery, and sets us at the greatest enmity to what 
our unsatiable desires most of all crave for, which is the 
enjoyment of true and satisfying good. Sins are those 
fiery snakes which will eternally lash and torment all 
damned spirits. Every man’s hell arises from the bottom 
of his own soul; as those stinking mists, and tempestuous 
exhalations, that infest the carth, have their first original 
from the carth itsclf Those streams of fire and brim- 
stone, ordained for the torment of all damned spirits, are 
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nature, than any external thing. Hell is not so much 
induced, as educed out of men’s filthy lusts and passions. 
I will not here dispute what external appendices there 
may be of heaven or hell; but, methinks, I no where find 
a more graphical description of the true properties and 
operations of them, though under other names, than in 
those characters of the ‘flesh and spirit’.’ Eternal death 
is begotten and brought forth out of the womb of lust, 
and is little else but sin consummated, and in its full 
growth, as St James intimates’. 

‘Would wicked men dwell a little more at home, and 
descend into the bottom of their own hearts, they would 
soon find hell opening her mouth wide upon them, and 
those secret fires of inward fury and displeasure breaking 
out upon them, which might fully inform them of the 
estate of true misery, as being a short anticipation of it. 
But in this life, wicked men, for the most part, elude their 
own misery for a time, and seek to avoid the dreadful 
sentence of their own consciences, by a tergiversation and 
flying from themselves, into a converse with other things, 
ut nemo in sese tentat descendere®; else they would soon 
find their own home too hot for them. But while men’s 
minds are perpetually rambling all the world over, in a 
pursuit of worldly designs, they are unacquainted with 
the affairs of their own souls; and know not how deeply a 
self-converse, and reflection upon their own prodigious 
deformities, would pierce their souls with anguish; how 
vastly they would swell with fury, rage, horror, consterna- 
tion, and whatsoever is contrary to that ineffable light, 
and love, and peace, which are in heaven, in natures fully 
reconciled and united to true goodness. As true goodness 
cannot borrow beauty from any external thing, to recom- 
mend itself to the minds and affections of good men, see- 
ing itself is the very idea and true hie of all beauty and 
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perfection, the source of bliss and peace to all that partake 
of her; so neither can sin and wickedness, to an enlight- 
ened soul, appear more ugly, loathsome, and hateful in 
any other shape than its own. 





CHAPTER IV. 


The second observable, viz. The warfare of a Christian life. True reli- 
gion consists not in a mere passive capacity, and sluggish kind of 
doing nothing, nor in a melancholy sitting still or slothful waiting, 
c&e., but it consists in inward life and power, vigour and activity. 
A discovery of the dulness and erroneousness of that hypothesis, viz. 
That good men are wholly passive, and unable, at any time, to move 
without some external impetus—some impression and impulse from 
without upon them: or, that all motions in religion are from an 
external principle. Of the quality and nature of the true spiritual 
warfare, and of the manner and method of it. That it is transacted 
upon the mner stage of men’s souls, and managed without noise or 
pompous observation; and without any hinderance or prejudice to 
the most peaceful, sedate, and composed temper of a religious soul. 
This further illustrated from the consideration of the false and pre- 
tended zeal for God and His kingdom, against the devil; which, 
though it be impetuous, and make a great noise and a fair show in 
the world, is yet both inypotent and ineffectual. 


2, ROM these words, ‘ resist the devil,’ we may take 

notice of the warfare of a Christian lite—of that 
active life and valour which good men express in this 
world. <A true Christian spirit is masculine and generous: 
it ix no such poor, sluggish, pusillanimous thing as some 
men fancy it to be, but active and noble. ‘We fight not,’ 
saith the apostle, ‘against flesh and blood, but against 
principalities and powers, and spiritual wickednesses in 
high places!’ Truc religion docs not consist in a mere 
passive capacity—in a slugeish kind of doing nothing, 
that so God Himsclf might do all; but it consists in life 
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and power within: therefore it is called by the apostle, 
‘The spirit of power, of love, and of a sound mind?” it is 
called ‘the law of the spirit of life,’ strongly enabling 
good men against ‘the law of sin and death?.’ True wis- 
dom, as the wise man hath well styled it, is ‘the unspot- 
ted mirror of the power of God, and a pure influence 
flowing from the glory of the Almighty; neither can any 
defiled thing enter into it*? it goes in and out in the 
strength of God Himself; and ‘as is the heavenly, such 
are they also that are heavenly*.’ Every thing, as it 
partakes more of God, and comes nearer to Him, 
so it becomes more active and lively, as making the 
nearer approaches to the Fountain of life and virtue. A 
good man does not only then move, when there is some 
powerful impression and impulse upon him; but he has a 
spring of perpetual motion within. When God restores 
men to a new and Divine life, He does not make them 
like so many dead instruments, stringing and fitting them, 
which yet are able to yield no sound of themselves; but 
He puts a living harmony within them. That is but a 
mechanical religion, which moves no longer than some 
external weights and impulses are upon it, whether those 
be, I think I may safely say, from some worldly thing, or 
from God Himself, while He acts upon men from without 
them, and not from within them. It is not a melancholy 
kind of sitting still, and slothful waiting, that speaks men 
enlivened by the Spirit and power of God. It is not 
religion to stifle and smother those active powers and 
principles which are within us, or to dry up the fountain 
of inward life and virtue. How say some amongst us, 
that there is no resurrection from the dead? no spirit or 
life within; but that all our motions in religion are merely 
from some assisting form without? Good men do not 
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walk up and down the world, merely like ghosts and 
shadows, or like dead bodies assumed by some spirit, 
which are taken up and laid down again by him at his 
pleasure: but they are, indeed, living men, by a real par- 
ticipation from Him who is, indeed, a quickening Spirit. 
Were our religion so much a thing without us as some 
men would seem to fancy it; were we so dead and lifeless, 
as that we could never move but from an external im- 
petus ; as our religion could never, indeed, be called ours, 
so neither could we ever have the inward sense of that 
bliss and peace which go along with it; but we must be 
like so many heavy logs, or dull pieces of earth, in heaven 
and happiness. That is a very earthly and flat spirit in 
religion, which sinks, like the lees, to the bottom; or rather, 
it is like that terra damnata which the Chymists speak 
of, having no vigour, life, or activity left in it, being truly 
dead to God, and reprobate to any thing of heaven. We 
know the pedigree of those exhalations that arise no 
higher than a merely external force from the sun’s heat 
weigheth them up, to be but base and earthly ; and, there- 
fore, having no natural warmth or energy within them- 
selves imparted to them, they sink down again to the 
earth from whence they came. The spirit which is from 
heaven is always, out of an inbred nobleness which bears 
it up, carried upwards again towards heaven, from whence 
it came, powerfully resisting all things that would deprive 
it of God, or hinder it from returning to its original: it is 
always moving upwards in an even and steady way 
towards God, from whenee it came, leaving the dark 
regions of hell and death under it: it resists hell and 
darkness by assimilating and conforming itself to God: it 
resists darkness in the armour of light: it resists death 
and destruction by the power of Divine love. It must be 
something of heaven in the minds of men, which must 
resist the devil and hell. 
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We do not always ‘resist the devil, when we bid 
defiance to him, or when we declaim most zealously 
against him; neither does our resisting and opposing of 
sin and wickedness consist in the violence of some femi- 
nine passions, which may sometimes be raised by the 
power of fancy in the minds of men against it; but it 
consists rather in a mature and sedate resolution against 
it in our own souls, arising from a clear judgment of the 
foul and hateful nature of sin itself, and him who is the 
patron of it; in a constant and serious endeavour of set- 
tling the government of our own souls, and establishing 
the principality of grace and peace within ourselves. 
There is a pompous and popular kind of tumult in the 
world, which sometimes goes for zeal to God and His 
kingdom against the devil; when men’s own pride and 
passions disguise themselves under the notions of a reli- 
gious fervency. Some men think themselves the great- 
est champions for God and His cause, when they can 
take the greatest liberty to quarrel with every thing 
abroad, and without themselves, which is not shaped 
according to the mould of their own opinions, their own 
self-will, humour, and interest: whereas, indeed, this spi- 
ritual warfare is not so much maintained against a foreign 
enemy, as against those domestic rebellions that are with- 
in: neither is it then carried on most successfully, when 
men make the greatest noise, and most of all raise the 
dust. That impetuous violence and tempestuousness, 
with which men are actuated in pretensions of religion, 
arises ordinarily, I doubt, from unquiet and disturbed 
minds within: whereas it is, indeed, the inward conflicts 
and commotions, sin and vice, and not a holy zeal for 
God, which discompose the minds of men. Sin, where it 
is entertained, will indeed breed disturbance, and break 
the peace of a man’s own spirit; but a true resisting 
and opposing of it is the restoring of the soul to its just 
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consistency, freedom, and serenity again. As God’s king- 
dom is set up, so the devil’s kingdom may be pulled down, 
without the noise of axes and hammers. We may then 
attain to the greatest achievements against the gates of 
hell and death, when we most of all possess our own souls 
in patience, and collect our minds into the most peaceful, 
composed, and united temper. The motions of true prac- 
tical religion are most like that of the heavens, which, 
though most swift, is yet most silent. As grace and true 
religion is no lazy or sluggish thing, but in perpetual mo- 
tion; so all the motions of it are soft and gentle: while it 
acts most powerfully within, it also acts most peacefully. 
‘The kingdom of heaven comes not with observation,’ 
that men may say, ‘Lo here, or lo there’: it is not with 
the devouring fire coming after it, or a whirlwind going 
before it. This fight and contest with sin and Satan is 
not to be known by the rattling of the chariots, or the 
sound of an alarm: it is, indeed, alone transacted upon 
the inner stage of men’s souls and spirits; and is rather a 
pacifying and quieting of all those riots and tumults raised 
there by sin and Satan: it is rather a reconciling the 
minds of men to truth, justice, and holiness: it is a cap- 
tivating and subjecting all our powers and faculties to 
God and true goodness, through the effectual working of 
a Divine love and humility; and this resistance is always 
attended with victory, and triumph waits upon this fight 
—which is the third and last observation we shall make 
upon these words. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The third observable, viz. The certainty of success and victory to all those 
that resist the devil. This grounded upon 1. The weakness of the 
devil and sin, considered in themselves. 2. God’s powerful assisting 
of all faithful Christians in this warfare. The devil may allure and 
tempt, but he cannot prevail, except men consent and yield to his 
suggestions. The devil's strength lies in men’s treachery and falseness 
to their own souls. Sin is strong, because men oppose it weakly. 
The error of the Manichees, about a principium mali, defended by 
men in their lives and practices. Of God’s readiness to assist Chris~ 
tians in their spiritual conflicts; His compassionate regards, and the 
more special respects of His providence, towards them on such occa- 
sions. The conclusion, discovering the evil and horridness of magic 
diabolical contracts, &e. 


3. HE certainty of success to all those that resist the 

devil—‘ Resist the devil, and he will flee from 
you.’ He cannot stand, when opposed in the strength of 
God; he will fall down as ‘swift as lightning; he cannot 
bear the glory of God shining in the souls of men. Here 
it is no more but stand, and conquer; resist, and van- 
quish. 

For, first of all, the devil and sin, in themselves con- 
sidered, are but weak and impotent: they cannot prevail 
over that soul which yields not to them: the evil spirit 
then only prevails over us, when we ourselves consent to 
his suggestions: all his strength lies in our treachery and 
falseness to our own souls. Though those wicked spirits 
be perpetually so near us, yet cannot they bow or bend 
our wills: there is a place of defence in the souls of men, 
into which they cannot enter: they may stand at a dis- 
tance, allure, and entice them; but they cannot prevail 
over them, except they wilfully and shamefully deliver 
over their strength into the enemy’s hand It is, indeed, 
nothing else but hell itself in the souls of men, that gives 
the devil such free entertainment there: the wills of men, 
stamped with a diabolical form, and bearing the devil’s 
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image and inscription upon them, declare his right over 
them. Men are therefore so much captivated by him, 
because they voluntarily take his yoke upon them. Could 
we, or would we, resist sin and Satan, they could not hurt 
us. Every thing is weak and impotent, according to the 
distance it stands from God, who is the only fountain of 
life and power; and, therefore, it was well resolved by 
the philosopher—‘Sin in itself is a weak and impotent 
thing, and proceeds from weakness';’ it consists not pro- 
perly in any native power and strength which it hath 
within itself, but in an impotency, and privation of all 
true being and perfection; and, therefore, wheresoever 
any thing of God appears, it will destroy it. He that is 
born of God, shall overcome the world, the devil, and sin; 
for ‘the seed of God remaineth in him?’ 

Let us endeavour to get our minds enlightened with 
Divine truth—clear and practical truth; let us earnestly 
endeavour after a true participation of the Divine nature; 
and then shall we find hell and death flee away before us. 
Let us not impute the fruits of our own sluggishness to 
the power of the evil spirit without, or to God’s neglect- 
ing of us: say not, ‘Who shall stand against those mighty 
giants?’ No: arm thyself with the mind of Christ—a 
fixed resolution to serve the will and pleasure of the 
Almighty; and then fear not what sin and hell can do 
against thee. Open thy windows, thou slugeard, and let 
in the beams of Divine light, that are there waiting upon 
thee, till thou awake out of thy slothfulness; then shalt 
thou find the shadows of the night dispelled and seattered, 
and the warm beams of light and love infolding thee, 
which the higher they arise above the horizon of thy soul, 
the more fully they will display their native strength and 
beauty upon thee, transforming thee more and more from 
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darkness to light, from the similitude of Satan into a 
participation of the Divine image. The devil is not to be 
kept off from us by setting any spell about us, or driven 
away from us by any magical charms. We need not go 
and beat the air, to drive away those evil spirits from 
about us; as Herodotus reports the Caunians once to 
have beaten out the strange gods from amongst them!: 
but let us turn within ourselves, and beat down that pride 
and passion, those holds of Satan there, which are there- 
fore strong, because we oppose them weakly. Sin is 
nothing else but a degeneration from true goodness, con- 
ceived by a dark and cloudy understanding, and brought 
forth by a corrupt will: it hath no consistency in itself, 
or foundation of its own to support it. What the Jews 
have observed of error, is true of all sin, Mendacium non 
habet pedes—‘it hath no feet,’ no basis of its own, to sub- 
sist and rest itself upon”. Let us withdraw our will and 
affections from it, and it will soon fall into nothing. It 
was the fond error of the Manichees, that there was some 
solid principiwum mali, which, having an eternal existence 
of its own, had also a mighty and uncontrollable power 
from within itself, whereby it could forcibly enter and 
penetrate into the souls of men; and, seating itself there, 
by some hidden influences, irresistibly incline and inforce 
them to evil: which error I wish were as well confuted by 
the lives and practices of men, as it hath been by the 
writings, both of fathers and philosophers. But it is too 
apparent that men maintain that lie by a compliance with 
the diabolical powers: we ourselves uphold that kingdom 
of darkness, which else would tumble down and slide into 
that nothing from whence it came. All truth and good- 
ness are of an eternal nature: they are one, and un- 
changeable, subsisting upon the strength of Omnipotency ; 
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but all sin and vice is our own creature; we only give life 
to them which, indeed, are our death, and would soon 
wither and fade away, did we subtract our concurrence 
from them. 

Secondly. We have a further ground for our expecta- 
tion of victory in all contests with sin and Satan, from 
the powerful assistance of God Himself, who is never 
wanting to those that seek after Him, and never fails 
those that engage in His quarrels. While we strive 
against sin, we may safely expect that the Divinity itself 
will strive with us, and derive that strength and power 
into us that shall, at last, make us more than conquerors. 
God hath not forsaken the earth; but as His Almighty 
essence runs through all things, sustaining and upholding 
the frame of the whole universe; so, more especially, does 
it bear up, in its Almighty arms, those things that are 
more nearly related to Himself, always cherishing them 
with His own goodness. Wheresoever God beholds any 
breathings after Himself, He gives life to them, as those 
which are His own breath in them. As he who projects 
wickedness, shall be sure to find Satan standing at his 
right hand, ready to assist him in it: so he that pursues 
after God and holiness, shall find God nearer to him than 
he is to himself, in the free and liberal communications of 
Himself to him. He that goes out in God’s battles, fight- 
ing under our Saviour’s banner, may look upwards, and, 
opening his eyes, may see the mountains full of horses 
and chariots of fire round about him. God hath not so 
much delight in the death and destruction of men, as to 
see them struggling and contending for life, and Himself 
stand by as a looker on. No: but, with the most tender 
and fatherly compassions, His bowels yearn over them, 
aul his Almighty arm is stretched forth for them; and in 
Vis streneth they shall prevail: they shall be borne up, 
as upon eagles’ wings; they shall walk in the might of 
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His strength, who is able to save, and not faint. Where 
there is any serious and sober resolution against sin, any 
real motion towards God, there is the blessing of heaven 
in it: He that planted it, will also water it, and make it 
to bud, and blossom, and bring forth fruit. 

Wherefore, to shut up this discourse by way of appli- 
cation, let us make use of this, as a further argument, to 
enforce the apostle’s exhortation upon ourselves: ‘Be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of His might; and, 
as the Psalmist speaks of his enemies, so let us say of our 
spiritual enemies, ‘They compass me about, they compass 
me in on every side; but in the name of the Lord I will 
destroy them'.’ Let us set ourselves, with all our might, 
to mortify the old man, and to crucify all the affections of 
the flesh: ‘Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which so easily besets us, and run with patience the race 
that is set before us; looking unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our faith, who is set down at the right hand of 
the throne of God?,’ as a great and mighty conqueror, 
who will declare the perfection of His own power in our 
weakness, if we lay hold of His strength. Though we are 
not able to change our own natures, or to rise above the 
source of our animal and selfish beings, by our own 
power; yet let us endeavour to subdue all those external 
vices of luxury and wantonness, of injustice, revenge, and 
the like: let us withdraw the fuel of pride, malice, vain- 
glory, and whatsoever else holds us in captivity to hell, 
and with confidence apply ourselves to Him who is an 
Almighty Saviour; and when He joins His Almighty 
strength with us, we need not fear anything: ‘He shall 
tread down Satan under our feet,’ and we shall, one day, 
‘tread upon the lion and adder, the young lion and the 
dragon shall we trample under our feet®:’ we shall break 
the serpent’s head, though he may bruise our heel. 
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Though God may suffer him so far to serve his own rage 
and the hellish malice of such as are in league with him, 
as to pull down, with violence, our earthly tabernacles; 
yet, while we so suffer by him, we are conquerors over 
him. 

I should now conclude all, and leave you with this 
general application, but that the present occasion hath 
drawn it down for me to a particular case. Did we not 
live in a world of professed wickedness, wherein so many 
men’s sins go, in open view, before them to judgment, it 
might be thought needless to persuade men to ‘resist the 
devil,’ when he appears, in his own colours, to make mer- 
chandise of them, and comes, in a formal way, to bargain 
with them for their souls; that which human nature, how- 
ever enthralled to sin and Satan in a more mysterious 
way, abhors, and none admit, but those who are quite 
degenerated from human kind. That which I shall fur- 
ther add, shall be by way of caution, only to suggest two 
things which are the forerunners of such diabolical con- 
tracts, and put temptations into the hands of the tempter. 

First. Those hellish passions of malice, envy, and re- 
venge, which are the black form and image of the devil 
himself: these, when they are once ripened, fit men for 
the most formal converse with the devil that may be: that 
nature cannot easily abhor him, which is so perfectly con- 
formed to him. 

Secondly. The use of any arts, rites, or ecremonics 
not understood, of which we can give no rational or divine 
account; this, indeed, is nothing else but a kind of magic 
which the devil himself owns, and gives life to, though he 
may not be corporeally present, or require presently any 
further covenant from the users of them. The devil, no 
question, is present at all lis own rites and ceremonies, 
though men discern him not; and may, upon the use of 
them, secretly produce those efleets which may gain credit 
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to them. Among these rites, we may reckon insignificant 
forms of words, with their several modes and manners of 
pronunciation, astrological arts, and whatsoever else pre- 
tends to any strange effects, which we cannot, with good 
reason, either ascribe to God or nature. As God will only 
be conversed withal in a way of light and understanding; 
so the devil loves to be conversed with in a way of dark- 
ness and obscurity. 
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And Elisha saw it, and he cried, My father, my father, the chariot of Israel, 
and the horsemen thereof. 


HEN I saw the blessed spirit of our brother, shall I 

say? or, our father, making haste out of that body 
which lies before us, these words which I have now read 
came into my mind; and, methought, I saw the good 
genius of this place, which inspired us with so much sense 
of learning and goodness, taking its flight and leaving 
this lower world; at whom my soul catched, as I fancied 
Elisha to have done at Elijah, and I cried out, ‘O my 
father, my father,’ &c. Desirous I was, methought, that 
his aro0éwors might have been a little while deferred ; that 
I might have staid the wheels of that triumphant chariot 
wherein he seemed to be carried; that we might have 
kept him a little longer in this world, till, by his holy 
breathings into our souls, and the grace of God, we had 
been all made meet to have some share in that inheritance 
of the saints in light; and so he might have gone to hea- 
ven with his train, taking all his friends along with him, 
as attendants to that glory and honour wherewith I make 
no doubt he is crowned. It grieved me in my thoughts 
that there should be so many orphans left without a 
father, a society left naked without one of her best guar- 
dians and chieftains, her very ‘chariot and horsemen; 
unto whose instruction and brave conduct not a few of us 
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will acknowledge they owe much of their skill and abili- 
ties. For I do not fear to say, as Antoninus doth of the 
best man, that he was ‘a priest or minister of God,’ who 
was very subservient to Him in His great work’. If he 
was not a prophet like Elijah, yet I am sure he was, as 
Greg. Nazianzen, I think, speaks of St Basil—‘an inter- 
preter of the Spirit,’ and very well acquainted with his 
mind’; a man sent down from heaven for our good, and 
is now gone thither from whence he came, leaving us 
behind him here, a company of poor fatherless children, 
the sons of this prophet, weeping and crying out, ‘O my 
father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen 
thereof.’ 

This sad note would have been most fitly sung just 
at the ascension of his holy soul: yet give me leave to 
descant a while upon it, now that we are come to inter 
his body, which was the dark shadow where that admira- 
ble and illustrious learning, wisdom, and godliness, walked 
up and down, and shone through upon the world. 

You will easily see, at the first glance, that something 
will here offer itself to be said of Elijah, and something 
of Elisha: of Elijah, in that he is called ‘father, the cha- 
riot and horsemen of Israel;’ of Elisha, in that he applies 
this relation to himself, ‘My father, my father.’ 

Concerning Elijah we may observe, 

First, Hes superiority, eminency, and dignity. 

Secondly, Hes singular care which he took of others. 

Thirdly, His great usefulness, or the benefit which his 
country enjoyed by him. 

Concerning Elisha we may observe the expression of 
three things likewise : 

First, Of his qreat affection and love. 
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Secondly, Of the sense he felt of his loss. 

Thirdly, Of that honour which he gave him, or that 
respect and regard which he had unto him. 

I shall speak a little of all these, and then parallel 
our case, as well as I can, to both. 

First, Observe Elijah’s eminency, superiority, dignity, 
and worth; which is both signified in the word ‘father, 
and also in the other expressions, ‘the chariot, and horse- 
men of Israel.’ The Talmudists say of the word Abba, 
which is near of kin as can be to this in the text, ‘Abba 
is a word of honour and glory, even as Rabbi'!:’ whence 
the Latin Abbas, and our English Abbot, have been de- 
rived to denote the greatest person in a society. And, 
therefore, whom he here calls father, is called elsewhere, 
‘Master, or lord?; ‘ Knowest thou not that Jehovah will 
take thy lord, (or master,) from thee to-day? Elijah was 
the head in the body of the prophets—the dua gregis—a 
main leading man among the rest. And this was by rea- 
son of his wisdom, experience, and gray-headed under- 
standing, expressed in the word ‘father.’ He was a sage 
and grave person; such a head as was full of prudence, 
skill, and advice, wherein were moulded many sober and 
wise resolutions, many weighty and mature determinations, 
profound and deep notions, holy and pious counsels for 
the teaching of rawer and greener heads. He was one 
that did imitate God ‘the Father of all,’ and in some sort 
represent Him here below, being an oracle among men. 
And such instruments God hath always in the world; 
men of greater height and stature than others, whom He 
sets up as torches on a hill, to give light to all the regions 
round about; men of public and universal influence, like 
the sun itself which illuminates all, and is not sparmg of 
its beams; men whose souls come into the world, as the 
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Chaldee oracle speaks, ‘clothed with a great deal of 
mind',’ more impregnated than others with divine no- 
tions, and having more teeming wombs to enrich the 
world with the fruit of them; men of wide and capacious 
souls that can grasp much; and of enlarged, open 
hearts, to give forth that freely unto men which ‘the 
fatherly mind,’ as the same oracle calls God, hath given 
unto them®; that so, in some sort, they may become 
fathers in the world, in subordination to God. The 
Sun of Righteousness, Jesus Christ, is described with 
‘seven stars in His right hand’,’ which were the angels 
of the churches; men, probably, who were adorned and 
beautified with more than ordinary bnghtness of mind 
and understanding, and did sparkle with more than com- 
mon heat of love and piety, and did shine as lights in the 
world, in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation. 
Elijah was such a one; and so was the other Elias, John 
the Baptist, ‘a burning and a shining light‘; and so also 
shall we find our father that is deceased to have been. 
Secondly, Take notice of the care which Elijah took 
of Elisha, and that, first, as a master of his scholar; and, 
secondly, as a father of his son, or, if you will have both 
in one, as a fatherly master. Elisha calls him by this 
name of father, because he was his scholar; and they used 
commonly to give this title to their masters or teachers: 
whence Pirke Avoth among the Jews—Capitula Patrum 
—is a book that contains the wise sayings and apoph- 
thegms of their doctors. And so zatporapddoros, in the 
New Testament— that which is reccived by tradition 
from their fathers*—-signifies nothing else but what their 
doctors and learned men delivered to them; and therefore 
they are sometimes called ‘the traditions of the elders.’ 
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Jubal is called ‘the father of such as handle the harp!; 
which signifies the same with that which is said of his 
brother, ‘He was an instructer of artificers in brass and 
iron®.” And hence Solomon saith so often, ‘My son, hear 
the instruction of a father. So that ‘a8 °38 ‘my father, 
my father,’ in the text, is nothing else but 25°35 ‘my 
master, my master.’ Elijah taught and instructed him 
out of the law, but with such a care and fatherly affection, 
that Elisha was truly his son as well as his scholar; one 
whom he loved and tended; whom he wrapped as a child 
in his mantle when he was following the plough; whom 
he begot into another shape and made another man; in 
whose heart he sowed the seeds of true righteousness and 
godliness, that he might do more good in the world. For 
what God doth by men, that they many times are said to 
do. Hence the apostles call Christians ‘their little chil- 
dren, and ‘dear children,’ whom they had ‘travailed in 
birth withal, till Christ was formed in them*’ They lay 
in the apostles’ wombs, and they brought them forth 
Christians, and so were truly their spiritual fathers. And 
we may still see such noble souls which God continues 
amongst men, ‘whose mouths,’ as Solomon says, ‘are as a 
well of life, whose lips feed many, and whose tongues are 
as choice silver*:’ men that are xowol watépes— common 
fathers’—and will embrace every body as a son, so they 
be but willing to be taught; that have the whole world 
for their school, and are instilling wholesome notions and 
rectified apprehensions into men’s minds, and implanting 
‘the truth which is after godliness” in their hearts; men 
that in all meekness, tenderness, and fatherly affection 
reprove those that oppose themselves; that endeavour to 
bring them into their wombs, that, if it be possible, they 
may beget the life of God, and of His Son Christ, in their 
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souls; men who cherish and foster the least gasping, 
panting life that is in any soul; who endeavour to free 
this life from any obstructions that dull and oppress it; 
and so in every sense prove themselves to be the true 
fathers of the church—common fathers, (as I before ex- 
pressed it,) neither bound up in themselves, nor addicted 
to any particular sect, but minding the good of all; who 
think that they were not born for themselves, nor to 
be linked to this or that body or party of men, but to be 
‘perfect as their heavenly Father is perfect’, who doth 
good to all, even to the evil and unthankful. A cropyn, 
or natural affection, there is in them, which makes them 
think that every man’s child is their own; and if they 
could hatch any heavenly life in them, they would wil- 
lingly cover them under their wings. Such a person was 
St Paul, who went through fire and water, had a pilgrim- 
age through this world upon nothing but briers and thorns, 
out of his great love that he bare to men: ‘The care of 
all the churches lay upon him; and no man could be 
weak, but he was weak also; no man was offended, but 
he burned?’—it put him into a kind of fever: and all this 
was easy to him, because he had the bowels of a father. 
Such another was St John, who hath every where in his 
mouth, ‘My little children*’ A good old father he was 
who breathed forth nothing but love to man. And it 
need be no offence, if I add there was a Socrates in 
Athens, who had so much of this kind of spirit in him, 
that he styled himself ‘a scrvant of love.’ and professed 
that he knew nothing but how to love. Ie would often 
acknowledge himself to be an ignoramus in all those 
things whereinto their wise men used to inquire, and that 
he could say nothing in those controversies that were agl- 
tated about the gods and such like, as Maximus Tyrius 
expressly tells us, but he durst not deny himself to have 
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skill ‘in the art of love, wherein he was continually bu- 
sied and employed'; instructing their youth, amending 
their manners, and making them truly virtuous; which 
thing the ungrateful wretches of the city called ‘ corrupt- 
ing their children.’ And truly it is very often the lot of 
these fathers, of whom I am speaking, who nourish up 
youth in true piety and virtue, to be esteemed by many 
the corrupters of the fountain—pestes rather than patres 
of the places where they live. But they fare no worse 
than Elyjah did, who was accounted ‘the troubler of 
Israel,’ though he was ‘the chariot and horsemen thereof;’ 
a man so useful, that they could not tell how to want him, 
though they knew not how to value him. And that is 
the third thing to which I am to proceed: only let me 
entreat you that you would think within yourselves in my 
passage, such a one was the party deceased. 

Thirdly. We have here observable the usefulness of 
Elijah. He was not only a father, but ‘the chariot and 
horsemen of Israel’—the security and safeguard of the 
place where he was. He calls him by this name in an 
allusion to the chariot wherein he was fetched to heaven, 
and would express by this form of speech the good service 
he did for Israel. He was instead of an army to them: 
like David, worth ten thousand of the people’. He alone 
was able to fight with all their enemies, and by his force 
to break all their legions in pieces. And, indeed, all 
good men, especially men of extraordinary wisdom and 
godliness, such as I have been speaking of, are the guard 
and defence of the towns where they reside, yea, of the 
country whereof they are members. They are the tutelar 
angels of a nation; men that can do more by their prayers 
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and tears, their virtuous and holy actions, than a host 
of men, wherein none is of less valour than Samson, or the 
famed Hercules and Achilles. How had it been with 
Tsrael, had it not been for Moses, the meekest man on 
earth, and yet ‘terrible as an army with banners’? And 
in what a case had Samaria often been, if it had not been 
for this Elisha, the son of Elijah, who was encompassed 
about with chariots and horses of fire to fight at his com- 
mand? What, if I say of such men in the phrase of the 
Platonists, that they are @vAakes Tov xocuov— the keepers 
of the world,’ that preserve it from being made like to 
Sodom and Gomorrah? And if there had been but ten 
of these holy champions there, they had shielded their 
heads from the arrows of the Almighty, and kept the 
showers of fire and brimstone from raining upon them. 
Good men are the lifeguard of the world; next to God 
and good angels, they are the walls and bulwarks of a 
nation; for ‘by their strength they have power with God',’ 
as it is said of Jacob. And so the Chaldee Paraphrast 
reads these words of my text, ‘Better to Israel by his 
prayer than chariots and horsemen*.’ They are the 
glory of the world, and without them it would be but a 
rude rabble, a beast with many heads and no brains, a 
mere chaos and confusion. And it is by reason of them 
that it doth not run into such disorder as a company of 
children would do without their father, or as a multitude 
of mad soldiers without their skilful leader and commander. 

And so I have briefly set before you what Elijah was; 
what those who are eminent for godliness are; what every 
good man ought in some measure to be; and what you 
shall shortly hear our deceased father was in a high ‘de- 
eree: nen of worth aud great renown‘ men of name® in 
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world; that shine by their wisdom, justice, and goodness; 
that cheer the world by their love and fatherly care of all; 
that heartily endeavour to do good, and would not for a 
world see men perish if they could help it; in a word, 
men that are as the soul of the world, without whom it 
would be a stinking and insufferable place. 

II. Now let us look a while upon Elisha, and see 
what he thought of such a man. And, 

First. We meet with his great affection expressed in 
the very form of the words, ‘My father, my father. Me- 
thinks I feel within myself with what pure, dear, and 
ardent love he spake these words; what a glowing fire 
there was in his breast when he thought of his spiritual 
father. He burnt in love to him, as if some spark had 
fallen from Elijah’s fiery chariot into his heart. He was 
all in a desire, as if the angels that fetched his father, had 
lent him a waft of their wings, whereby he strove to fly 
with him to heaven. There is not a child that can cry 
more after the breasts that give it suck, and the arms of 
her that carried it in her womb, than he calls and cries 
after his father, ‘O my father, my father! where shall I 
find my father? what will become of me without my 
father? A tender love and kindness there is to be in our 
hearts to all men of what nature or nation soever; no man 
ought to be Piiavros—‘ a lover of himself,’ but prravOpa- 
mos—‘ a lover of mankind: yet a more singular cleaving 
of souls there should be to those that are good; but the 
most unspeakable and greatest adhesion and union to 
those by whom we have profited in wisdom and godliness, 
and whose lips have dropped the words of life into our 
minds. For, as Solomon hath it, ‘There is gold and a 
multitude of rubies; but the lips of knowledge are a pre- 
cious jewel.’ We should stand affected to them as the 
Galatians to St Paul, who ‘ would have pulled out their 
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very eyes, and given them unto him'.’ They ought to be 
to us oculis cariores, as the ordinary phrase is—dearer 
than our eyes: by which speech God expresses His extra- 
ordinary love to His people Israel, saying that He kept 
them ‘as the apple of His eye.’ And, indeed, it can 
scarce be otherwise, but that there should be an unknown 
love between such persons, there being such a secret 
fascination in frequent converse and familiarity, as entices 
a man’s soul and heart out of himself. Those precepts 
which we imbibe from another's mouth, naturally call 
forth a strong affection to flow from us to him; and he 
who inflames our souls with love to God, will certainly 
enkindle a subordinate love within us to himself. The 
words of wisdom smite an ingenuous soul, ‘as with a 
dart,’ if I may use the expression of Greg. Thaumaturzus 
concerning Origen’s discourses’—and cannot but wound it 
both with a love to wisdom and him that shoots those 
piercing arrows into its heart. They bind a tractable 
soul, ‘as it were, in indissoluble necessities,’ so that it 
cannot but love those words, and kiss the mouth also, 
from whence they flow unto it. A teachable mind will 
hang about a wise man’s neck, and thereby they come to 
cleave and cling as fast together as the soul of Jonathan 
did unto the soul of David. So the aforesaid Gregory 
speaks of himself and Origen: ‘This David (meaning 
Origen) hath entangled and bound up my soul in such 
necessary fetters of love; he hath so ticd and even knit 
me to him, that if I would be disengaged, 1 eannot quit 
myself. No: though we depart out of this world, our 
love cannot dic; for T love him even as my own soul; 
and so my affection must remain for ever4’” ‘The words 
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of the wise,’ saith Solomon, ‘are as goads, and as nails 
fastened by the masters of assemblies'.’ If a master fix 
his doctrine in his scholar’s mind, he nails himself like- 
wise with the same stroke quasi trabali clavo— by a pin 
as strong as a beam,’ to his scholar’s heart: they mingle 
souls as they do notions, and mutually pass into each 
other. 

Secondly. We have here likewise the sense which Eli- 
sha had of his great loss. For these words are expressions 
of sorrow and lamentation, as appears by the words fol- 
lowing: ‘And he took hold of his own clothes, and rent 
them in pieces: and also where we find Joash weeping 
over this Elisha, and saying these very words of my text, 
‘O my father, my father, the chariot of Israel, and the 
horsemen thereof’. And methinks I see Elisha himself 
here bedewing his cheeks with tears, and hear these words 
sobbed and sighed out of his heart, having lost his dear 
father, one that took such special care of him whilst he 
was in the world. Methinks I see his heart rent as well 
as his garments, and there I see Elijah graven in letters 
as great as was his love. How could he look on himself 
and not lament to think that he had lost his head? how 
could he behold Israel unguarded, and not throw off his 
own clothes as a token of his sorrow? It is said of Je- 
hoiakim, that ‘they shall not lament for him, saying, Ah 
my brother! or, Ah my sister! they shall not lament for 
him, saying, Ah lord! or, Ah his glory*! which both 
shows that this is a form of speech to denote sorrow, 
and that it is an honour wicked men shall want, that 
none shall bemoan their departure. But the just shall be 
in everlasting remembrance; they shall die desired; and 
those who can value them, will not let them pass away in 
silence and with dry eyes. No tears are spent so well as 
for the want of God and a good friend, or a good man, 
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especially such a one as I before described. And, indeed, 
who can think of his gracious lips, his profitable and 
delightful converse, his cordial love, without a sigh and a 
tear, without saying, ‘Ah my father! Ah his glory!’ 
No man will be sooner missed than such a one as he: ten 
thousand others may steal out of the world, and scarcely 
any body mind or inquire after them; but let Elijah go 
away, and you shall have fifty men go three days to seek 
him, that if it be possible they may enjoy his company a 
while longer. We find that Jesus himself wept for His 
friend Lazarus, at which the Jews said, ‘ Behold, how He 
loved him’’ Two souls, joined together in cordial love, 
cannot part without a groan, especially a son and his 
father, a scholar and his master. The child cannot hold 
itself from crying when it wants the breast that used to 
feed it; nor can a soul, thirsty of knowledge, but be 
pained, when the fountain is stopped that used to quench 
it. There are not so many of these men in the world, but 
that their loss will be as soon felt as the want of a stake 
in a rotten hedge, or of a buttress against a bowing wall. 
He who knows one to have been a light in the world, and 
a lamp unto him, will surely be melancholy and sad, when 
he sees that light go out, and himself left in the dark, 
without that pirov @os—‘those cheerful and beloved beams’ 
which used to shine upon him, to illuminate and warm 
his soul with a true knowledge and love of all real good- 
ness. 

Thirdly. We may further take notice of the honour- 
able thoughts he had of Mlijah, of the reverence, worsh ip, 
and respect which he gave unto him. For so we may look 
upon these words as an expression of the high esteem he 
had of him, and regard be bare to him, even after he was 
gone from this earth, and could do no more kindnesses 
for him. Elisha, who had been a minister to him when 
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he was below, and used to pour water upon his hands, 
could not but have very reverend thoughts toward him 
now that the angels came to wait upon him, and in flames 
of fire to carry him up above. He could not but honour 
him as his elder and father, as his leader and commander, 
as the general of the sons of the prophets, as the very 
host and army of Israel. And, indeed, the souls of those 
men that are as full of God as the name of Elijah is', 
which includes two, if not three, of the divine names in it, 
cannot but draw our eyes toward them; but then they so 
dazzle us with their lustre and brightness, they strike us 
into such amazement at their perfections, that the weak- 
ness of man’s nature hath been apt to give no less than 
divine veneration to such persons. It had not been law- ° 
ful, I know, to have worshipped Elijah, though he had 
been an angel; but yet, methinks, I see Elisha bowing 
down, with some respect, to the very mantle which fell 
from his master, and taking it up as a precious relique of 
so holy aman. And I could very well pass some civility 
upon the gown, in which this holy man departed used to 
walk, out of the great honour which I bear to him. There 
was so much of divinity enshrined in this excellent man’s 
soul, that it made every thing about him have a kind of 
sacredness in it, and will make his name to be always as 
a sweet odour unto us. Though we may not extol it with 
divine praises, yet let it never be mentioned by us with- 
out the addition of the Hebrew manner of speech, ‘ His 
memory is blessed®, or of the Greek, ‘That most blessed 
man*,’ 

And so I am fallen unawares in my meditations upon 
the application of what hath been said of him that is 
deceased, and to our own selves. 

Some perhaps will be angry that I should go about to 
compare him with Elijah, the man of God; but I have an 
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apology ready at hand: they will give me leave, I hope, 
to do the same that Gregory Nyssen doth, who in his 
oration at the funeral of his brother Basil, compares him 
not only with Elias, but with John the Baptist, the second 
Elias, and with St Paul himself, saying, that one should 
not err if he should affirm that there was in him and in 
St Paul ‘one and the same measure of divine love’.’ 
Suffer me then to use some of his words concerning him 
of whom we are now to speak. ‘None will require of 
human nature to imitate Elijah in his shutting and open- 
ing of heaven, in his fasting so many days, and going up 
to God in a fiery chariot; but in other things we will be 
bold to compare him with that great man, in his zealous 
faith, in his cordial love to God, in his earnest desire and 
thirst after ‘that which truly is’’ ‘in an exact and exqui- 
site life’, in a conversation so studied that it was in all 
things consonant with itself, in most unaffected gravity, 
wonderful simplicity, and a countenance proportionable to 
the vigour and strength of his soul, or, in his own words, 
he had ‘a look that was not one key below his intent, and 
eager, and sprightly mind*’ If you look upon his care 
of those things that were hoped for, and neglect of these 
things that are seen, on his equal love to poor and rich; 
in these and such like things he imitated the wonders of 
Elijah. But if any man will needs urge us to strain a 
little higher, and compare something in him to his fasting 
forty days; then what say you to an every-day’s temper- 
ance? And if there must be something answerable to his 
going up to heaven in a fiery chariot; then look upon the 
other way of ascending thither, which is the best, ‘by a 
high, transcendent, conversation in this world’, whereby 
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he made a chariot of his virtues that he might ascend up 
unto God. 

But that I may proceed in this argument according 
to our former method, 

1. Let us first look upon him in his eminency, dignity, 
and worth. A very glorious star he was, and shone 
brighter in our eyes than any that he ever looked upon 
when he took his view of the heavenly bodies: and now 
he shines as the brightness of the firmament, and as the 
stars for ever and ever, being wise, and having turned 
many, I believe, unto righteousness. 

I shall speak nothing of his earthly parentage save 
only this, that herein he was like to John the Baptist, 
the last Elias, in that he was born after his parents had 
been long childless and were grown aged. Some have 
observed that such have proved very famous; for they 
seem to be sent on purpose by God into the world to do 
good, and to be scarce begotten by their parents. Such 
are something like Isaac, who had a great blessing in him, 
and seem to be intended by God for some great service 
and work in the world. 

But let us look only at his heavenly descent, and see 
how he was allied to God Himself; for, as the poet says 
of Aineas, 





Continget sanguine ceelwm}, 


I may say of him as Nazianzen says of his sister: His 
country was heaven, his town or city was the Jerusalem 
which is above, his fellow-citizens were the saints, his 
nobility was ‘the retaining of the divine impressions and 
stamps upon his soul, and being like to God the arche- 
type and first pattern of all goodness®.” And, indeed, the 
preserving of the heavenly symbols that are in our souls, 
and especially the purging and scouring of them from the 
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corruption of nature, he often spake of; and his endea- 
vour was, that the Divine image might be fairly reflected 
in him, and that it might shine brightly in the face of 
others. 

If I should speak much of the vastness of his learning 
(a thing not to be passed by,) it would seem to say that 
I knew all he was; which I am not so arrogant as to 
assume unto myself: this I will say, that he could do 
what he would. He had such a huge, wide capacity of 
soul, such a sharp and piercing understanding, such a 
deep reaching mind, that he set himself about nothing but 
he soon grasped it, and made himself a full possessor of 
it. And if we consider his great industry and indefati- 
gable pains, his Herculean labours day and night from 
his first coming to the University', till the time of his 
long sickness, joined with his large parts and his fre- 
quent meditation, contemplation, and abstraction of his 
mind from sensible things; it must needs be concluded 
that he was a comprehensor of more than I can say or 
think of; and if I could, it would be too tedious to give 
you an account of all. 

There is a discourse which Charidemus (in Dion 
Chrysostom) makes to his friends a little before his 
death’; ‘how that this world is God’s house, wherein 
a gallant sumptuous feast is prepared, and all men are His 
guests: and how that there are two waiters at the table 
which fill out the wine to them that call for it: the one a 
man, the other a woman; the one called Novs, or ‘mind,’ 
from whose hand all wise men drink, the other "Axpaveca, 
or ‘intemperance,’ who fills the cups of the lovers of this 
world.’ In this house our beloved friend deceased, staid 
between four and five and thirty years’ and, I am sure, 


1 April 5, 1636. 3 Our author was, at least, a year 
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drank most large draughts from the hand of the former; 
for he was a man, he was a mind, he had nothing of that 
woman in him, and never in the least was known to sip of 
her cups. He was a most laborious searcher after wisdom, 
and never gave his flesh the leisure.to please itself in those 
entertainments; and, therefore, we may be confident with 
that Charidemus, that God hath taken him to be his ovu- 
moTnv kai eratpov—‘ his friend and companion,’ to drink of 
the rivers of his pleasure. In a word, he was as Eunapius 
speaks of Longinus, ‘A living library,’ better than that 
which he hath given to our college, ‘and a walking study,’ 
that carried his learning about with him'. I never got so 
much good among all my books by a whole day’s plodding 
in a study, as by an hour’s discourse I have got with him. 
For he was not a library locked up, nor a book clasped, 
but he stood open for any to converse withal that had 
a mind to learn. Yea, he was a fountain running over, 
labouring to do good to those who perhaps had no mind 
to receive it. None more free and communicative than 
he was to such as desired to discourse with him; nor 
would he grudge to be taken off from his studies upon 
such an occasion. It may be truly said of him, that a 
man might always come better from him; and his mouth 
could drop sentences as easily as an ordinary man’s could 
speak sense. And he was no less happy in expressing his 
mind, than in conceiving; wherein he seems to have ex- 
celled the famous philosopher Plotinus, of whom Porphyry 
tells us, that he was something careless of his words ‘but, 
was wholly taken up into his mind*’ He, of whom we 
now speak, had such a copia verborum—a plenty of 
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words, and those so full, pregnant, and significant, joined 
with such an active fancy, as is very rarely to be found in 
the company of such a deep understanding and judgment 
as dwelt in him. 

T have done with his learning, when I have told you 
that, as he looked upon honours, riches, and the eagerly- 
pursued things of this world, as vanities; so did he look 
upon this also as a piece, though a more excellent piece, of 
vanity, as he was wont to phrase it, if compared with the 
higher and more divine accomplishments of the soul. 
For he did not care to value himself by any of those 
things which were of a perishing nature, which should 
fail, and cease, and vanish away; but only by those things 
which were more solid and substantial, of a divine and 
immortal nature, which he might carry out of the world 
with him; to which my discourse shall not be long before 
it descend. 

He was of very singular wisdom and great prudence, 
of admirable skill and readiness in the managery of affairs; 
which I make an account is an imitation of that provi- 
dence of God that governs the world'. His learning was 
so concocted, that it lay not as an idle notion in his head, 
but made him fit for any employment. He was very full 
and clear in all his resolutions at any debates, a most wise 
counsellor in any difficulties and straits, dexterous in 
untying any knot, of great judgment in satisfying any 
scruple or doubt, even in matters of religion. He was 
one that soon saw into the depth of any business that was 
before him, and looked it quite through; that would 
presently turn it over and over in his mind, and see it 
on all sides; and he understood things so well at the first 
sight, that he did not often need any second thoughts, but 


1 John Sinith was elected Junior Bur- his conduct in the discharge of these of: 
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usually stood to the present resolution and determination 
of his mind. 

And add to this, his known integrity, uprightness, and 
faithfulness; his strong and lively, his waking and truly 
tender conscience, which, joined with the former things I 
spoke of, made him more than a man, ofo: viv Bporot 
cioe—‘as men now go. He was, as one of the ancients 
speaks, ‘an exemplar of true Christian philosophy and 
virtue',’ and as it were the spiritual rule, line, and square 
thereof; of so poised and even a life, that by his wisdom 
and conscience, (were it not that every man should know 
for himself,) one might live almost at a venture, walking 
blindfold through the world, and not miscarry. 

He had incorporated, shall I say, or insouled all prin- 
ciples of justice and righteousness, and made them one 
with himself. So that I may say of bim in the phrase of 
Antoninus, he was ‘dipped into justice as it were over 
head and ears?:’ he had not a slight, superficial, tincture, 
but was dyed and coloured quite through with it; so that 
wheresoever he had a soul, there was justice and right- 
eousness. They who knew him, very well know the truth 
of all this. And I am persuaded he did as heartily and 
cordially, as eagerly and earnestly, do what appeared to 
be just and right, without any self-respect or particular 
reflections, as any man living. 

Methinks I see how earnest he would be in a good 
matter which appeared to be reasonable and just, as 
though Justice herself had been in him, looking out at 
his eyes, and speaking at his mouth. It was a virtue, 
indeed, that he had a great affection unto, and which he 
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was very zealous to maintain; in whose quarrel he was in 
danger to be angry, and sometimes to break forth into a 
short passion. 

But he was always very urgent upon us, that by the 
grace of God, and the help of the mighty Spirit of Jesus 
Christ working in us, we would endeavour to purge out 
the corruption of our natures, and to ‘crucify the flesh 
with all the affections and lusts thereof:’ yea, to subdue as 
much as it is possible even the azpoaipera in our souls— 
those first motions that are without our consent, and to 
labour after purity of heart, that so we might see God. 
For his endeavour was not only to be ew ayaprias—out 
of the pollutions of the world through lust, but, as Plotinus 
speaks, Oedv eivas'—to come to the true likeness of God 
and his Son; or, in the apostle’s language, ‘to be par- 
taker of the divine nature.’ And here now what words 
shall I use? 

What shall I say of his love? None that knew him 
well, but might see in him ryyaQoucav ayarny, (as Nazian- 
zen, I think, speaks)—love bubbling and springing up in 
his soul, and flowing out to all; and that love unfeigned, 
without guile, hypocrisy, or dissimulation. I cannot tell 
you how his soul was universalized, how tenderly he 
embraced all God’s creatures in his arms, more especially 
men, and principally those in whom he beheld the 
image of his heavenly Father. There one might have 
seen running TO avryyeves T pos TO ovryyeres, and he would 
ever have emptied his soul into theirs. let anv that 
were thoroughly acquainted with him say if I lie. And 

1 Earlier heathen writers than Plo- In the Aurea Carmina themselves we 
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truly my happiness is that I have such a subject to 
exercise my young and weak oratory upon, as will admit 
of little hyperbole. 

His patience was no less admirable than his love, 
under a lingering and tedious disease, wherein he never 
murmured nor complained, but rested quietly satisfied in 
the infinite unbounded goodness and tenderness of his 
Father, and the commiserations of Jesus Christ our merci- 
ful High Priest, ‘who can be touched with the feeling of 
our infirmities!’ He still resolved with Job, ‘ Though he 
kill me, yet will I trust in him’.’ Nazianzen saith in an 
epistle to Philagrius, ‘O bravely done, most noble soul, 
who canst play the philosopher, the Christian, in thy sick- 
ness and sufferings?;’ who canst not only talk, but do; 
not only do, but suffer! And he told me in his sickness, 
that he hoped he had learned that for which God sent it, 
and that he thought God kept him so long in such a case, 
under such burdens and pressures, that ‘patience might 
have its perfect work in him.’ His sickness undoubtedly 
was, as Nazianzen speaks, ‘a learned disease and full of 
true philosophy,’ which taught him more of real Chris- 
tianity, and made his soul of a more strong, able, athletic 
habit and temper*. For, as St James saith, ‘if patience 
have her perfect work, then is a soul ‘perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing®.’ And, really, in his sickness he showed 
what Christianity and true religion is able to do; what 
might, power, and virtue there is in it to bear up a soul 
under the greatest loads; and that he could, through 
Christ strengthening him, do all that which he so ad- 
mirably discoursed of in his life. 

But for his humility—it was that which was most 
apparent and conspicuous. You might have beheld in 
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him THS Tarewoppocurys Tov axpoTartov Spor, as the same 
father speaks—‘true humility in a most eminent degree, 
and the more eminent, considering how much there was 
within him which would have swelled and puffed up an- 
other.’ But from his first admission into the University, 
(as I am informed by those that knew him,) he sought 
not great things for himself, but was contented in the 
condition wherein he was. He made not haste to rise and 
climb, as youths are apt to do, which we in these late 
times too much experience, wherein youths scarce fledged 
have soared to the highest preferments, but he proceeded 
leisurely by orderly steps, not to what he could get, but 
to what he was fit to undertake. He staid God’s time of 
advancement, with all industry and pains following his 
studies; as if he rather desired to deserve honour, than to 
be honoured. He shook off all idleness and sloth, the 
bane of youth, and so had the blessing of God upon his 
endeavours, who gave him great encouragement from 
divers persons of worth, and at last brought him unto this 
place. And I challenge any one that is impartial to say, 
if, since he came hither, they ever beheld in him any 
pride, vain-glory, boasting, self-conceit, desire of honour, 
and being famous in the world. No: there is not the man 
living that had the eyes ever to discern any thing of this 
swollen nature: but, on the contrary, it was easy to take 
notice of most profound humility and lowliness of mind, 
which made him a true disciple of Jesus Christ, who took 
upon Him the form of a servant, and made Himself of no 
reputation. And [ dare say our dear friend was as true, 
as humble a servant, (without any compliment) to the 
good of mankind, as any person that this day lives. This 
was his design in his studies, and, if it had pleased the 
Lord of life to have prolonged his days, it would hare 
heen more of his work: for he was resolved, as he once 
told me, very much to lay aside other studies, and to 
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travail in the salvation of men’s souls, after whose good he 
most ardently thirsted. 

Shall I add ei rao, as the apostle speaks—above, or 
unto all these, his faith’? I say, his true, lively, and 
working faith, his simple, plain-hearted, naked faith in 
Christ? It is likely that it did not busy itself about 
many fine notions, subtilties, and curiosities, or believing 
whole volumes; but be sure it was that which was firmly 
set and fixed in the mercy and goodness of God through 
Christ; that also which brought down Christ into his soul ; 
which drew down heaven into his heart; which sucked in 
life and strength continually from our Saviour; which 
made him hearty, serious, and constant in all those fore- 
named Christian virtues. His faith was not without a 
soul; but what Isidore saith of faith and works, held true 
of him—‘ His faith was animated, quickened, and actuated 
by these®” It made him godlike, and he lived by faith in 
the Son of God; by it he came to be truly partaker of the 
righteousness of Christ, and had it wrought and formed in 
his very soul. For this indeed was the end of his life, the 
main design which he carried on, that he might become 
like to God. So that if one should have asked him that 
question in Antoninus, ‘What is thy art and profession, 
thy business and employment’?’ he would not have 
answered, To be a great philosopher, mathematician, his- 
torian, or Hebraist, (all which he was in great eminency,) 
to be a physician, lawyer, general linguist; which names 
and many more his general skill deserved: but he would 
have answered, as he doth there, ‘My art is to be good*;’ 
to be a true divine is my care and business, or, in the 


Christian phrase, ‘To be holy as God is holy, to be perfect 
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as my heavenly Father is perfect'.’ All that remember 
the serious behaviour and weighty expressions he used in 
his prayers, cannot but call to mind how much his heart 
was set upon the attainment of this true goodness. 

I have transgressed too much my bounds, now it is so 
late, and trespassed perhaps too much upon your patience ; 
yet I hoped I should not weary you, if I should discourse 
upon his ingenuousness, his courtesy, his gentleness and 
sweetness, with many other things of the like nature. And 
- let me say thus much, that he was far from that spirit of 
devouring zeal that now too much rages. He would 
rather have been consumed in the service of men, than 
have called for fire down from heaven, as Elijah did, to 
consume them. And, therefore, though Elijah excelled 
him in this, that he ascended up to heaven in a fiery 
chariot; yet herein I may say he was above the spirit of 
Elijah, that he called for no fire to descend from heaven 
upon men, but the fire of divine love that might burn up 
all their hatreds, roughness, and cruelty to each other. 
But as for benagnity of mind and Christian kindness, every 
body that knew him will remember that he ever had their 
names in his mouth, and I assure them they were no less 
in his heart and life; as knowing that without these truth 
itself is in a faction, and Christ is drawn into a party. 
And this graciousness of spirit was the more remarkable 
in him, because-he was of a temper naturally hot and cho- 
leric, as the greatest minds most commonly are. He was 
wiser than to let any anger rest in his bosom; much less 
did he suffer it to burn and boil till it was turned into 
gall and bitterness; and Icast of all would he endure that 
wny passion should lodge in him, till it was beeome a 
cankered malice and black hatred, which men in these 
days can searee hide, but let it appear in their counte- 
nance and in their carriage towards others. 
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Tf he was at any time moved unto anger, it was but a 
sudden flushing in his face, and it did as soon vanish as 
arise; and it used to arise upon no such occasions as I now 
speak of. No: whensoever he looked upon the fierce and 
consuming fires that were in men’s souls, it made him sad, 
not angry; and it was his constant endeavour to inspire 
men’s souls with more benign and kindly heats, that they 
might warm but not scorch their brethren. 

And from this spirit, together with the rest of Chris- 
tian graces that were in him, there did result a great 
serenity, quiet, and tranquillity in his soul, which dwelt so 
much above, that it was not shaken with any of those 
tempests and storms which use to unsettle more low and 
abject minds. He lived in a continued, sweet, enjoyment 
of God, and so was not disquieted with scruples or doubts 
of his salvation. There was always discernible in him a 
cheerful sense of God’s goodness, which ceased not in the 
time of sickness. But we most longed to see the motions 
of his soul, when he drew near to the centre of his rest. 
He that had such a constant feeling of God within him, 
we might conclude would have the most strong and 
powerful sense when he came nearer to a close conjunction 
with Him. But God was pleased to deny this to us, and, 
by a lethargic distemper which seized on his spirits, he 
passed the last six days of his life (if I may call it a life) 
in a kind of sleep, and, without taking much notice of any 
thing, he slept in the Lord. 

And now, have I not described a person of worth and 
eminency? Have we not reason to be so sad, as you see 
our faces tell you that we are? But, alas! half of that is 
not told you which your eyes might have seen, had you 
been acquainted with him. I want thoughts and words 
to make a lively portraiture of him: my young experience 
hath not yet seen to the height or the depth of these 
things which I have here given you a rude draught of; 
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and so my conceits and expressions must needs fall far 
below that excellent degree of beauty wherein they dwelt 
in him. Let it suffice therefore to say, that I may keep 
to the word in the text, that he was truly a father, that he 
wanted ages only to make him reverend; and that, if he 
had lived many generations ago, and left us the children 
of his mind to posterity, he might by this time have been 
numbered among the fathers of the church. 

I have almost prevented myself already in the two 
latter particulars, his singular care, and his great useful- 
ness; both which must needs be concluded from the 
former: his care, I say, of others as a Tutor, his useful- 
ness as a Fellow of this now mournful Society. Let me 
speak a word or two of either. 

Secondly. All his pupils (who are now truly pupilli, 
‘fatherless children,’) began to know in his sickness what it 
was to have and to want a loving father, a faithful tutor: 
and now they will know it more fully. He was one that 
did so constantly mind their good, that instilled such 
excellent, pious, notions into their minds, and gave such 
light in everything a man could desire to know; that I 
could have been content, though in this gown, to have 
been his pupil. His life taught them continual lessons 
of justice, temperance, prudence, fortitude, and masculine 
virtue; and, above all, he taught them true dependence 
upon God, and reference of themselves and all their 
studies unto Him; with true faith in, and imitation of, 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; for which end he 
often expounded to them out of the holy Scriptures. And 
for human learning, the many good scholars that came 
from under his hand do witness how dexterous he was in 
the training up of youth in all good literature. Porphyry 
tells us of Plotinus, that he was such a careful person, 
that sundry noble men and women, with divers others, 
when they dicd, committed both their sons and daughters 
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to his tuition, ‘as unto some tutelar angel, or a sacred and 
divine guardian.’ Truly those that come hither, are in a 
manner without father and mother; but they could not 
be committed to a more loving tutor, a more holy and 
faithful guardian, that would bring them up in all true 
learning and piety. If any think that he was too severe, 
let me tell them that they are such as find fault with the 
lion, ‘because he looks not like an ape, but with a stern, 
royal, and kingly countenance®.’ He both looked and 
spoke like a man that had drunk into his soul such 
solid, high, and generous principles, as few men are ac- 
quainted with, which made him very zealous not only for 
righteousness, integrity, and holiness, but for decorum in 
all things. He had a great regard for all those things 
which are mentioned by the apostle; for ‘whatsoever 
things are true, honest,’ (or rather, comely and grave, 
seemly and venerable, as cenva doth signify,) for all that 
was ‘just, pure, lovely, of good fame and report; if there 
was any praise, or any virtue?,’ he was most earnest and 
forward in its behalf. 

Thirdly. And now what his usefulness was, and the 
benefit we received by him, all that bear any share in the 
government of this Society will be made to know, by the 
want of him. There is not one but will cry out, with 
Elisha, ‘O the chariot of this place, and the horsemen 
thereof!’ which words seem to express what a necessary 
man Elias was, and to be just like that of Horace to 
Meecenas when sick, which we may use concerning him 
that is now dead, ‘Our great glory, the pillar upon whose 
shoulders the weight of business of late lay*;’ or as he 
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saith in another place, ‘O thou who wast both my safe- 
guard and my ornament!! who wast a society by thyself, 
a college in brief, what a loss have we sustained by thy 
departure!’ That must not be resolved by me, nor by any 
one single person of us, but we must all lay our heads 
together to tell our loss. To which of us was he not dear? 
who is there that was not engaged to him? who can think 
himself as wise as he was when we had him? 

And this our high and dear esteem of him, when he 
was with us, leads me to speak of that honour and re- 
verence which we all express to his name, that affection 
which is in our hearts to his memory, the sense that is 
in us of our great and unspeakable loss; in answer to 
those three foregoing considerations about Elisha. But 
here I must be very brief, and put all together. There is 
none that knew his worth, but honour his very dust. And, 
for my part, I honour him so much, that I wish we might 
do as the virgins of Israel did for Jephthah’s daughter’, 
come once a year hither and lament his death; and so, at 
once, we might express all these three, our respect, affec- 
tion, and sense of our loss. His name is most worthy to 
be had in a more special remembrance, and highly de- 
serves to be ranked among our benefactors, he having 
endowed our library with all the books that he had, and 
we wanted; and I have reason to believe that, if he had 
not been so suddenly surprised by those forgetful lethargic 
fits, he mtended to bestow more upon us than his books, 
which yet were both many and choice ones, being above 
six hundred in number, and many of them large and 
costly; and for the matter of them, many Eisbrew Tenles 
besides some Arabic, many mathematical books, many 
books of history, both ancient and modern, and also of 
philosophy and philology, both sacred and profane. 

And whensoever we commemorate his love unto us, 
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let it be with some encomium: let us mourn quod talem 
amiserimus—that we are deprived of such a person; but 
let us rejoice and give thanks to God quod talem habueri- 
aus—that we ever had such a one who hath done us so 
much good: they are the words of St Hierome to Nepo- 
tian, with a little alteration’. 

But let me tell you, in conclusion of all, that herein 
would be shown our greatest love and affection which we 
bare to him; this would be the greatest honouring of him, 
if we would but express his life in ours, that others might 
say when they behold us, There walks at least a shadow 
of Mr Smith. And O that I might beg, with Elisha, a 
double portion among those that I desire should share in 
the gifts and graces of this Elijah! this is the height of 
my ambition, that many might but possess the riches that 
lodged in this one. They disgrace their master who have 
not skill in that which they say he professed; but they 
who tread in his steps and excel in his art, shine back 
again upon him from whom first they received their light. 
Let me seriously, therefore, exhort every one of us to 
imitate this master in Israel; imitate him in his industry, 
if not in his learning ; shake off all laziness and sloth; do 
not cwuaroov tiv vyyv—imbody and enervate your souls 
by idleness and base neglect; do not emasculate them and 
turn them into flesh by drowsiness or vain pleasures. 
Imitate his temperance, his patience, his fortitude, his 
candour and ingenuousness, his holiness and righteousness, 
his faith and love, his charity and humility, his self-denial 
and true self-resignation to the will of God: in a word, 
all those Christian virtues which lived in him, let them 


1 Not from the letter of S. Jerome fo toque parumper vulnere, audias laudes 
Nepotian, but from an epistle of his to ejus, cujus semper virtute letatus es. 
Heliodorus, consoling him on the occasion Nec doleas, quod talem amiseris, sed gau- 
of the death of Nepotian. Sed obsecro, deas quod talem habueris.—8, Hieron. 
ut modum adhibeas in dolore, memor il- Epitaph. Nepot. 
lius sententiz, ‘ne quid nimis :’ obliga- 
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live in us for ever. Let us die to the world, as he did, 
before we die: let us separate our souls from our bodies 
and all bodily things, before the time of our departure 
and separation come. Let us take an especial heed lest 
we do rabeiv tov repiyetov kécpov, as most men do—‘ lest we 
suffer this lower and earthly world; lest we be drawn 
forcibly into its embraces, and so held from rising aloft: 
but let us turn up our minds continually to heaven, and 
earnestly desire pate Dewm—‘to suffer God ;’ to be mightily 
and strongly attracted by Him from all earthy and sen- 
sible delights, to an admiration and love of His everlasting 
beauty and goodness. Let us labour to be so well ac- 
quainted with Him, and all things of the higher world, 
and so much disengaged in our affections from this and 
all that is in it, that when we come to go out of this 
world, we may never look back and say, O what goodly 
things do I leave! what a brave world am I snatched 
from! would I might but live a little longer there! Let 
us get our hearts so crucified to the world, that it may 
be an easy thing to us to shake hands with, and bid a 
farewell to, our friends, the dearest things we have, our 
lands, houses, goods, and whatsoever is valuable in our 
eyes. Let us use the world as though we used it not; 
let us die daily, as our dear friend did; and so it was casy 
to him to die at last. Die, did I say? shall I use that 


word, or rather apimrara:—‘ he is flown away’—as Nazi- 





anzen speaks'; his soul hath got loose, and now feels her 
Wings; or wetoxiGerax—‘he hath changed his habitation,’ he 
is gone into the other world, as Abraham went out of Ur 
into Canaan; or, as the same father says, aucpor mpoatodnuct 
tov gwpatos—‘he hath taken his journey into another 
country a little before his body*?’ He hath left his body 
behind him awhile to take a sleep in the dust, and when 
it awakes at the resurrection, it shall follow also to the 


1 Orat. funcbr. in Gorgon, 188 D. 2 Ibid. 
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same place. Then shall it be made ‘a spiritual body;’ 
then shall it have wings given to it also, and be lovingly 
married again to the soul, never more to suffer any separa- 
tion. And, at that time, we shall all meet with our dear 
father and friend again, who now are here remaining, 
crying out, ‘O my father, my father,’ &c. ‘Then shall all 
tears be wiped away from our eyes, and there shall be no 
more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain’:’ Then we shall not need such a light 
as he was; ‘for there is no night there, and they need 
no candle, neither light of the sun; for the Lord God 
giveth them light, and they shall reign for ever and 
ever’. Amen. 


" Rev. xxi. 4. * Ibid. xxii. 5. 
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